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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 





I. 


RODELPHIA was very much like any other town of its size in 
Colorado. With Western enterprise, it had been an incorporated 
city before it could boast five hundred souls ; and it was quite as much 
a matter of course that the ambitious young community should, with 
all possible haste, treat itself to every advantage within its reach,— 
the best available system of water-works, fine school-buildings, a 
handsomely-equipped fire department to be proudly exhibited in 
glittering procession on all public occasions, and a fair-ground where 
neighboring communities might annually be invited to contribute to 
the glory of Orodelphia. Nor had there been any narrow-minded 
hesitation as to assuming a burden of bonded indebtedness heavier 
than any before, when at length the opportunity came to obtain rail- 
road connection with the outside world; and nobody dreamed of 
murmuring that their public-spirited enterprise had saddled them with 
taxes of corresponding excess. They liked to do things on a large 
scale, and quite took unction to their souls in the fact that they handled 
no change smaller than a nickel. 

The place was now mostly one long street of uneven and much- 
varied architecture, interspersed here and there with a vacant lot. 
Weather-beaten wooden buildings of the early day elbowed handsome 
brick blocks of conspicuous newness, the banks and saloons even attain- 
ing the splendor of plate-glass fronts. ‘The smelter near the mouth of 
the cafion at one end of the town, and the flour-mill on the creek a 
mile below, together told the business of the place, which had grown 
up as a distributing-point and dépét of supplies for the rich mining 
districts of the mountains on one hand, as well as for the ranches spread 
‘out over the rolling plains at the east. Scattered along the creek above 
the smelter were many bare, unpainted wooden structures, deserted, 
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772 CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
and more or less fallen to decay. These had been concentrating- and 
reduction-works, put up for treating refractory ores after original and 
secret methods. The ores, however, having proved refractory to a 
degree that had never been contemplated, the processes had, one by one, 
been abandoned for the time, and the inventors were now generally 
gone East, looking for capital to push their schemes to success, When 
they came back, it was confidently predicted of each by his friends, 
Orodelphia was going to havea boom. Meanwhile, it might have been 
observed that the town got along in considerable comfort and prosperity 
without them. It had the electric light and the telephone ; two weekly 
newspapers, each largely devoted to amazingly plain-spoken vitupera- 
tion of the other ; a couple of banks smoothing off the rough edge of 
rivalry in their common cause of keeping discount-rates up to fifteen 
per cent.; half a dozen saloons exuberantly flourishing ; and, fittingly, 
as pitted against them, as many church organizations, all fervent in 
every good work save the one of paying their pastors promptly. There 
was the usual glorious Colorado climate, of which the people were as 
proud as if a monopoly of it had been granted them; and there pre- 
vailed the usual superb confidence in the future, when the embryo city, 
now only halting for capital to develop its remarkable resources, should 
rival Denver in size and importance. In anticipation of these metro- 
politan prospects, there had even sprung up, of late years, a spasmodic 
discussion at election-times as to the propriety of barring cows from 
the public streets, and closing the saloons on Sundays; but these ex- 
treme measures were generally regarded as a too servile imitation of 
the effete East, and had so far been uncompromisingly frowned down 
by the independent voter. 

They were wise in their generation, the pioneers who chose the site 
of the place, which, dependent upon the mines as it was, was yet a 
little removed from them all, in the narrow valley walled in by mesas, 
just without the one natural outlet to that section of the mountains, 
Pifion Cafion. It was an anomaly among mining towns in that it had 
been encouraged to grow as beautiful-as nature, aided by all the arts of 
cultivation, could make it. The most sanguine prospector had never 
thought to “strike it” in the precipitous foot-hills rising from the town 
at the west. No ugly excrescence of crumbling dump-pile marred the 
rugged brown slopes ; and the scant drapery of pines and dotting spear- 
heads of spruce were left alone, since no gaping shaft nor tunnel was 
opened to swallow up the timber. One of the first moves of the early 
settlers had been to bring water from the mountains in generous irri- 
gating-ditches to water the cottonwood-trees, that, with homesick 
memories of Eastern elms, they planted all over their bare town; and 
now the tall trees nodded to each other across the broad streets, and 
luxuriant lawns and gardens surrounded the comfortable homes, lavishly 
doing all that nature might to condone the redundance of scroll-saw 
decoration and the glare of white paint and green blinds. With all 
its jostling eagerness to keep abreast of the times, Orodelphia still 
hung back in respect to that style of architecture known as Queen 
Anne, with all its vagaries of paint, the few specimens they had to 
show in that line being generally regarded in the light of curios 
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obligingly provided by eccentric individuals for the diversifying of the 
landscape and the entertainment of their fellows, the popular taste still 
fondly clinging to the style of home most common at the East when 
the “ fifty-niners” crossed the plains. But nothing could appear really 
common or ugly in that fair setting of greenery, against that grand 
mountain-background which was the richest possession of the. place. 
For countless miles the eye might follow the folds of the foot-hills, 
cleft here and there with gulch or cafion, here and there, standing on 
tiptoe, as it seemed, to look over their rugged shoulders, a big brother 
in snowy draperies tattered and torn, all masquerading in new forms 
and colors with every passing cloud, a fresh vision of beauty and 
grandeur every hour of the day. 

It was a sight to thrill the dullest soul, the blaze of glowing color 
in which one August day was sinking to its close, the snowy peaks 
flushed with softened reflections of the sky, fair as the rose of maiden’s 
cheek blooming under love’s first kiss; the hills below turning dull 
blue-gray, as starved of color as the shadows that fall over the heart 
when love’s sun has set, and joy has burned itself out, like that sunset 
sky, in ashes of roses. Colder and more grim the foot-hills grew as 
the roseate lights faded slowly out, and twilight fell upon the heated 
valley like a cool hand laid on a fevered brow. The work of the day 
was over, and the dissipations of night were not yet begun. 

Donald Bartels, screened from observation by thick vines and 
shrubs, which yet afforded a glimpse of what little might take place in 
the quiet street beyond the lawn, his feet disposed on the piazza _balus- 
trade, his chair tipped back to a luxurious angle, comfortably surveyed 
the world through the haze of his after-dinner cigar. His wife, slowly 
swaying in a rocking-chair near by, was anxiously regarding him. 

“If you would only be reasonable, Don,” she urged, deprecatingly. 

“ But, my dear Nita, how could I be more so?” he good-humoredly 
retorted. “It is the most reasonable thing in the world for us to wire 
your amiable aunt that it is not convenient for us to receive her now, 
and ask her to see us later.” 

“ But she is not my amiable aunt; that is the trouble,” with a per- 
plexed laugh. “She is capable of being very unamiable if we were to 
send her such a telegram. She would conclude at once—and quite 
naturally, too—that we didn’t want her at all.” 

“ Well, we don’t, do we?” imperturbably blowing smoke-rings into 
the air. “ We should not yearn for her under any circumstances ; but 
now, when we have been planning this trip to the mountains for 
months, when, as things are at the office, I must go now or not at all, 
to have her come dropping down upon us like this is a little too much 
like the last straw that finished the unlucky camel.” 

“ A straw! it is as bad as a whole stack at once!” cried Anita, with 
a miserable little groan. “But then,”. brightening somewhat, “she 
says, you know, that these friends are getting up a party to cross the 
continent, and she may come with them; but she is not altogether 
decided about it. If she comes, she will be here soon; but we may 


still cherish a small hope of escape.” 
“ But that is the worst of it,” exclaimed Donald, hotly. “The 
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idea of changing all our plans for an uncertainty like that! God save 
us from our friends, say I. In the long run they make us twice as 
much trouble as our enemies,” 

“ But you must remember how much I owe her,—that my home 
was with her for ten years,” urged Anita, extenuatingly. “And the 
trial I was to them,—Aunt Martha and Aunt Jane,—those prim, 
properly-minded old maids. Think of that, Don,” with a ripple of 
laughter at the memories aroused. “They never could get. over it, you 
know, that my mother was a Mexican, and that my dark face advertised 
the awful fact that I too was mejicana. And my temper,—oh, I was 
a scourge to them, I can tell you.” 

The ghost of a smile flickered under the tawny moustache which 
Donald was abstractedly stroking. The impulsive temper of his wife 
was to him a natural phenomenon, a sort of spiritual geyser whose 
ebullitions were governed by no law comprehensible to his easy-going 
temperament. ‘That what were to him the baldest trifles—a careless 
word, the forgetting of a good-by kiss when he was hurried, an un- 
meaning compliment idly tossed to a pretty woman,—that small things 
like these should be so large in power to stir up a tempest had been to 
him an amazing revelation of married life. Being a man of some dis- 
cretion, however, and devotedly loving his handsome wife as well, he had 
found it expedient to cultivate a thoughtfulness respecting the small 
things that seemed to her of moment quite foreign to the comfortable 
spirit of selfishness in which his meek mother had reared him, and thus 
kept clear, for the most part, of troubled waters; but he was no less 
impressed with the fact that Anita’s dark eyes, whose glances fell with 
such melting tenderness upon those whom she loved, could flash even 
brighter with stormy wrath; and he had no doubt whatever but that 
she had made life exceedingly interesting to those women to whom had 
been given the discipline of her early years. 

‘I hope you made their lives a burden to them, if only as anticipa- 
tory revenge for this disappointment,” he diplomatically returned. 

“But I don’t want you to be disappointed, dear,” the shade of anx- 
iety returning to her face. “As I said before, I want you to go just 
the same. It will be enough if I am here to entertain Aunt Martha.” 

“Go without you?” with extreme disapproval,—“ when I had 
planned the trip almost wholly on your account.” 

“ And with never a thought of trout?” regarding him with smiling 
mockery. 

“ Well, quite incidentally, of course I remembered that there were 
trout waiting to be caught,” he laughingly admitted. “ But I want 
you with me all the same. All the trout in the creeks could not con- 
sole me for going without you. And you need a change too, Nita. 
You have not been away all this summer ; and in this altitude it won’t 
do,” regarding her with fond solicitude. 

“ And do.I look a physical wreck?” standing, tall and lithe, be- 
fore him, laughingly challenging his glance. That his eyes found her 
well worth their looking she could not but read in his lingering gaze. 
Blooming health was evident in every line of her grandly-~developed 
form, in her glowing eyes, and in the smiling red-lipped mouth. 
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“What a splendid woman you are, Anita!” he exclaimed, with 
unwonted passion, taking her hand and pressing it gently against his 
cheek. Her dark face flushed with delight at the caressing touch. 
She was full of that tropical passion that must always be oes Pha ex- 
pression, while he, having comfortably subsided into the placid content 
of the married man, was more prone to hold up the cheek than to press 
the kiss. He had an impression that they indulged in a great deal of 
philandering for a couple to whom had been given time to outlive their 
honey-moon, but only the jealous heart of the wife noted on which 
side fell the balance of caressing. 

“ And you will go, Don, querido ?” she murmured, insistently, her 
fingers tightening tenderly around his. 

“Out of the question,” he carelessly returned, releasing his hand 
as he peered through the vines to see who opened the gate. 

“The Rogerses,”’ muttered Anita, impatiently. These were people 
whom she never cared to welcome. 

“The Rogerses,” echoed Donald, in a very different tone, not at all 
sympathizing with his wife’s prejudice in this particular. 

“Love among the roses,—how delightful!” cried Mrs. Rogers, as 
she tripped up the walk, followed by her husband, her soft, small voice 
affecting Mrs. Bartels’s nerves as sulphuric acid does chalk. ‘“ Good- 
evening, both of you. Don’t move, Mr. Bartels, you look so com- 
fortable. Why should you disturb yourself for a couple of old cronies 
like Joe and me? If I were smoking, with my heels up, and you 
came, I would not budge, I can tell you,” with a pretty rippling sound 
in her throat that was more like bird-song than like laughter. 

“T think I must come and see,” laughed her host, with the easy 
familiarity all men assumed toward her, as he offered a chair. 

“ Well, I won’t promise positively as to the heels,” with a little 
oblique glance into his eyes from the shade of her broad-brimmed hat, 
as she nestled back in the chair, rocking with childish abandon ; “ but 
if you will come soon, with your pockets full of cigarettes, we'll see 
about it.” - 

She was a dainty little creature, scarce five feet high, her girlishness 
considerably increased in appearance by a pretty school-girl sort of 
gown, considerably shorter than the fashionable length of the time. 
She seemed like a spoiled child, a creature meant only for petting, with 
her innocent yellowish-brown eyes, and the carelessly smiling mouth 
showing her small white teeth. It seemed as if she could never be 
held half accountable for whatever audacious word she might utter. 

“You may expect me,” laughed Donald, with a furtive glance at 
his wife. That-Anita heard and disapproved was plain to him in a 
certain tightening about the lines of her mouth. If only she could 
acquire the comfortable, laissez-faire spirit that he enjoyed ! 

“Do you smoke, Mrs. Bartels?” asked Mrs. Rogers, matter-of- 
factly, turning to her, The glance of Anita’s black eyes might have 
been as bad as a cuff on the ear to a more sensitive person, but Mrs. 
Rogers cared not a whit for what she termed that lady’s airs. Donald, 
after the first shock of incredulous amazement, burst out laughing, 
exquisitely tickled with the incongruity of the idea. Dr. Rogers 
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leaned toward his wife with an expostulatory “ Why, Dot!” and Anita 
smiled faintly, as if courteously disposed to treat the question as a 
joke, but finding it hard to do so. 

“What a remarkably singular idea you must have of me!” she 
said, slowly. 

“Qh, not at all. I had an idea that all Mexican ladies smoked.” 

“ But my father was an Americano, you know, and naturally I in- 
herited a few American prejudices. And then I was transplanted when 
I was so very young: you can hardly count me a Mexican.” 

“One could never think you anything else, with your complexion, 
and those magnificent eyes,” with the brusque naiveté of a child. 

“ Mil gracias, signora,” with smiling irony. 

. “To paraphrase somebody else,” interpolated the doctor, in amiable 
effort to change the subject, “if I were to be talked to death, I would 
certainly choose Spanish for the tongue. It is the music of language.” 

“‘ But, of course, if you had remained in Mexico you would have 
smoked,” persisted the small lady, who would harp on whatever string 

leased her. ‘“ When one is at Rome one does as Romans do. After 
all, Mr. Bartels, propriety is all a mere question of latitude and longi- 
tude, is it not? Whatever may be one’s pet wickedness, if he travels 
far enough around the world he is pretty sure to find a place where it 
will count as a virtue.” 

“ Aren’t you a wee bit heterodox ?” 

“TI suppose you think one need only stay at home and employ a 
lawyer, to whitewash his sins anywhere.” 

Donald laughed, a good deal amused with this hit at his profession. 
“ And do you propose to offer me a retainer?” he gayly demanded. 

“That would be a case of the blind leading the blind, wouldn’t it? 
I think I would do better to go looking for that appreciative com- 
munity where my particular peccadilloes would place me on a pedestal 
in popular esteem.” . 

“Ah, you will go to heaven,” sighed Donald. 

“Don’t be sacrilegious, my boy,” drawing a long face. “ And, by 
the way, when do you start for over the range, in a terrestrial way, 
yourselves ?” 

“Our aunt Martha is coming, and our plans are all spilt into con- 
— so to speak,” with a rueful face. His disappointment was very 
real. 

“And Mr. Bartels is going without me,” supplemented Anita, 
smilingly. 

“What! going by himself?” with most frank surprise. “I did 
not know that you ever trusted him out of your sight.” Even Donald 
moved restlessly under this characteristic candor. 

“Oh, you are quite mistaken,” he lightly protested. ‘“ Mrs. Bartels 
has such extravagant confidence in my capacity for taking care of my- 
self that she is continually devising schemes to be rid of me. She has 
a fresh one on the éapis now, but I do not propose to humor her in it.” 

“ But I shall enlist the doctor on my side in this case, and he will 
tell you that you must go: will you not, Dr. Rogers ?” 

“ Certainly I will, to oblige you.” 
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“We will even make up the prescription ourselves, and force the 
dose down his throat if necessary,” laughed Mrs. Rogers, an audacious 
light in the eyes coquettishly lifted to meet the glance of her host. 
” We will see that he goes, even if it compels us to go and take him 
ourselves.” 

“ Ah, if you only would!” murmured Donald, with his sweet, 
almost effeminate smile. Just so he had smiled Anita’s heart away 
upon a time, when she had thought the rare tenderness of it only 
roused into life at her glance. She had grown wiser since, discovering 
that all these smiles of such sunny softness were as impartial as 
heaven’s own sunshine upon whom they fell, meaning no more than 
the ugliest grin of another man. But, although she knew how little it 
implied, she could not restrain a quick impulse toward jealous anger 
when she saw that caressing glance falling upon another woman. 

“Don’t you think, Anita, that you are a little—well, just a little 
— in your manner to that poor little woman?” hazarded 

onald, when their guests were gone. 

“T think that I make a very painful effort to be nice to her,” 
coldly, moving to go in-doors. “I don’t admire your friend, you 
know, Don.” 

“ And why should you not?” with good-humored reasoning. “I 
have told you how awfully kind she was to me when I had moun- 
tain fever. If she did not exactly save my life, she at least did all 
that she could to make life worth the living through that miserable 
time. I am under an immense obligation to her on that score, and I 
can neither forget nor ignore it. I wish you would think of that, 
Nita, and to please me, if for no other reason, try to see the good there 
is in her.” 

“T would need Diogenes’s lantern,” interpolated his wife. 

“She is one of the best-hearted little women on earth. There is 
not an atom of harm in her,” added Donald, warmly. 

“Then why does she force upon people such a different impression 
of her?” demanded Anita, sharply, leaning back against the door with 
an air of scornful weariness of the subject. “ Why must she have 
some man besides her husband forever dangling after her ?” 

“ For the same reason that Alcibiades cut the dogs’ tails off, perhaps, 
—to give people something to talk about,” unwonted irritation in his 
voice. “ Your allegation is a little intemperate all the same, my dear. 
The men whom you charge with dangling after Mrs. Rogers are her 
husband’s friends, who are more particularly dangling after him, if you 
want to use that word. They are jolly, hospitable people, who enter- 
tain delightfully, in a free and easy way, and their house is naturally 
popular with all the boys; and that is the sum and substance of Mrs. 
Rogers’s crimes. Other women, whose evil imaginations prove them 
not a tithe as pure as she, are full of spiteful jealousies, and you listen 
to all their idle tattle because—well,” slipping his arm around her as 
they passed into the dimly-lighted hall, “of course I can guess the 
main ground of your prejudice against her. You cannot forgive the 
— little woman because a few vulgar gossips once counted me among 

er satellites. But that was such a long time ago, dear,—a mere myth 
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of a by-gone age. And,” with a light laugh, bending to kiss her, 
“surely you can afford to forget it, sweetheart ; because it never can be 


said again.” 





IT. 


Let no man delude himself with the thought that controlling pas- 
sion may ever purge from a woman’s heart all memory of his offences 
against her. Forgive she may in exceeding tenderness, but never will 
she forget. In all that pertains to the man she loves, the passing years 
will but give her time to remember. 

That Mrs. Rogers should have been talked about, in the full 
meaning of that pregnant phrase, would have sufficiently damned her 
in the eyes of Mrs. Bartels, who had been educated in most wholesome 
awe of Mrs. Grundy. To her the voice of the people was as the voice 
of God indeed. But that this unconscionable little coquette should 
have drawn Donald Bartels with her into the maelstrom of vulgar 
gossip was, to the wife, an offence never to be condoned. 

Nowhere does the scandal-monger so flourish, and nowhere is he so 
merciless in his condemnations, as in those frontier communities where 
the untrammelled condition of society in its early days has served up so 
much highly-spiced scandal as to have developed a morbid insatiate 
appetite for that sort of pabulum. Insensibly, as he listens, the purest- 
minded grows to regard his neighbor with sceptical eyes, feeling that to 
give to anybody the benefit of a doubt is the part of charity rather than 
sound sense. People will have something to talk about; nor, so long 
as they are amused, are they disposed to trouble themselves with any 
too painstaking discrimination between facts and fiction. Cui bono? 
A lie may be but the truth disguised; and surely people would be 
driven to sore extremity for talk if every black imp of scandal must be 
stripped of its domino of ingenious fabrication. And thus, with all the 
fertility of unclean imaginations, Orodelphia gossiped of Mrs. Rogers, 
while still opening their doors to her for her husband’s sake; for, just 
as cordially as they disapproved his wife, everybody liked the doctor, 
perhaps partly in unconscious effort to atone for the neglect they ac- 
corded him in their ailments. For the old school of medicine had as 
firm a hold upon popular prejudice as orthodoxy in religion. They 
liked their physical as well as spiritual healing in doses large and 
strong. Dr. Rogers was a homeeopath, with quite radical theories as 
to high dilution; and, if this were not enough, he looked, moreover, 
young, and, inferentially, inexperienced. It is an unwritten law that 
the successful physician must never appear young. 

Donald Bartels was not given to confidences regarding his ante- 
nuptial amours, which tradition said had been many,—not alone from 
a sense of honor toward those who had accorded him favor, but that, 
in his utter absorption in the one great passion of his life, all that came 
before it seemed sunk into utter nothingness. In a prudent impulse to 
forestall the gossips, however, he had told his wife all the story of his 
friendship with Mrs. Rogers. It was a bald little tale, only worth the 
telling because of the mountain of talk that had been built up from the 
mole-hill of fact. The Rogerses had simply made him welcome to their 
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house, in the unaffected hospitality they extended to all mankind. In 
his bachelor loneliness he had found it remarkably pleasant to be in- 
vited to tea, to play croquet in the summer twilight, and take a hand 
at whist on a winter night. And when, one day, the doctor had found 
him tossing in the misery of mountain fever, Mrs. Rogers had promptly 
come to his dreary boarding-place, bringing delicacies to tempt back his 
appetite, and books to amuse, her visits bringing more life and cheer 
into the darkened room than all her husband’s pellets and powders. 
That the world had afterward called him her lover was to Donald 
Bartels always a sufficient refutation of all other gossip about her: the 
calumny was so absolutely unfounded in the one instance, it proved 
how easily the poor little woman might be maligned under other cir- 
cumstances. 

“Yet at that very time you were engaged to me!” exclaimed Anita, 
in a voice of eloquent reproach, when she had listened to the tale. 

“ But what of that?” cried Donald, honestly puzzled. “I have 
told you there was nothing in it,—not the ghost of a flirtation. Why,” 
as one who would offer confirmation strong as proof of Holy Writ, “I 
never kissed the woman,—never even pressed her hand beyond the 
limit of an ordinary how-do-you-do.” 

Anita stared at him with wide-eyed horror. “ As if I could hint 
at such a thing!” reddening angrily. “Asif I could think it pos- 
sible that you should !” 

“ Well, you seemed to think there must have been some awful de- 
velopments about it,” laughing inconsequentially. ‘And that sort of 
thing is supposed to be rather commonly done, I believe. I did not 
know but your imagination was running on some such line.” 

“Of you, Don?” a little choke in her voice. “I would not im- 
agine such things of you; I would not give myself the torment of 
such thoughts, until I was compelled. But your suggestion seems to 
prove that such things were possible-—that you might have enjoyed 
these little familiarities, so commonly done,” with a scornful quiver of 
the nostrils, regarding him keenly, “had you but cared to make the 
most of your opportunities. Your tone implies that it was no un- 
reasonable prudery on her part that hindered.” 

Donald laughed rather confusedly. If he had sometimes fancied 
that Mrs. Rogers perhaps cared more for him than strict duty to her 
lord allowed, he bad never thought of blaming himself in the matter, 
and, flattered in his heart, neither had he any idea of condemnation 
for her. He was rather disposed to regard it as highly creditable to 
both that nothing more had come of it. And Anita’s jealous, exclu- 
sive love, grudging that even his name should have been associated 
with that of another woman, was beyond his comprehension. 

“How you do jump at conclusions, child!” he testily retorted. 
“Can’t you give the poor woman the benefit of a doubt even when she 
is proved innocent ?” 

But the proof was by no means clear to Mrs. Bartels’s mind, although 
she made an effort to veneer her manner with a certain cold cordiality 
when circumstances threw her into the society of Mrs. Rogers; for the 
Argus-eyed world must not see in her attitude any hint of jealousy 
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or dislike, to prop up the old tales and set the tongues wagging 
in. 

Donald came home late to dinner on the day after the Rogerses’ 

evening call. ~ 

“T am willing to be forgiven,” he exclaimed, in laughing apology, 
as he unfolded his napkin. Anita, like most good housekeepers, was 
never pleased when a nice dinner was spoiled by waiting. “Dr. Rogers 
came around to the office and detained me. He has taken you at your 
word, and wants me to go up to Lake Park with him.” 

“Yes?” listlessly, seemingly absorbed in counting the peas she was 
serving. 

“1 must say I was tempted,” he carelessly continued. “ Rogers is 
such a jolly good fellow. I don’t know of anybody I would rather 
go with on such a trip,—barring yourself, Dofia Anita. If I had not 
hoped you would change your mind, and go after all, I think I would 
have come very near saying ‘ yes’ to him.” 

“ But I shall not change my mind,” shaking her head, with a slow 
smile. She was not pleased with this new plan. Perhaps she had 
never seriously expected him to take her at her word and go without 
her: it is so easy to feel magnanimous when it may cost nothing but 
words. Certainly she had never thought to see the Rogers family 
represented in her place. 

“ Carlton”—this was his partner, who had been ailing for a day or 
two—“ will be around to-morrow all right, he told me this morning ; 
and there is nothing to do at the office just now, anyway. I could get 
away for a week or two as well as not. It seems like flying in the face 
of Providence to let such an opportunity go by, indeed. I say,” bright- 
ening with his thought, but still regarding her doubtfully, “I might go 
with Rogers, and then, if your interesting aunt fails to show up, you 
might come up the last of the week and join us.” 

' ts And Mrs. Rogers,—is she going?” with a sudden flush on her 
cheeks. 

“Of course I should have known better than to have considered 
the plan for a moment if she were,” with a sharp tinge of sarcasm in 
his voice. “ She is going to visit some friends on a ranch, a few miles 
east of here, for a couple of weeks, and then meet Rogers at the Park, 
he told me. They have hired a cabin there for September.” 

“ Oh!” with an evident accession of interest. ‘“ And when did you 
plan to go?” 

“ We did not plan to go at all,” good-humoredly smiling, but with 
an obvious shadow of disappointment on his face. “ Rogers proposed 
that we should start to-morrow morning early, go on horseback, get up 
to Lost Creek about noon, fish there through the afternoon, put up at 
Longman’s ranch for the night, and on to the Park the next morning. 
But of course I did not seriously think of going.” 

Anita knew what this trip meant to him, who loved the freedom 
of the woods with the ardor of a school-boy, to whom trout-fishing was 
the only pursuit worthy the name of sport. And why should he be 
denied this pleasure, which might vield him such rich returns in health- 
fulness as well? Donald’s fair, blond face looked pallid where he sat 
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in shadow; surely he needed the tonic of the woods. Anita’s heart 
smote her with swift compunction for her ungenerous hesitancy. 

“ But why should you not go?” she asked, with quick kindness. 

“Because, from your face, I don’t believe you want me to,” with 
his sunny laugh. “It is very flattering. And, besides, I don’t care 
anything about going without you, anyway.” Anita’s glance fell upon 
him like a caress. For but a cloud on her face he would throw aside 
this pleasure without a second thought. How tender he was of her !— 
how unselfish! But could she not, on her side, be as generous? 

“ But you are quite wrong,” she eagerly protested. “You do not 
know my face yet, dear, if it can deceive you like that. Of course I 
want you to go; and I am delighted at this opportunity for you. As 
you say, you could not have a more desirable companion than Dr. 
oe for such an outing, and I shall insist upon your going with 

im. 

“Tf I could only have you with me!” regarding her wistfully. 

“ But you will have the grand mountain-scenery, the cool, gurgling 
trout-brooks, and the breath of the pines,—ample compensation for 
so small a loss.” 

“ Tt would spoil it all to think of you here alone.” 

Anita came around the table, and, drawing his head back, .pressed 
a kiss on the cheek, where the flesh was soft and fair as that of a girl. 
“Do you know,” she said, with a tender little laugh, “ you remind me 
of one Cnzeus Pompey, about whom I was reading this morning, who 
was, according to Froude, so good and beautiful, and so delightful to 
women withal, that they all longed to bite him ?” 

“Qh, thanks awfully,” laughingly feeling in his pocket as though 
to settle the score. “ What do you want for it?” 

“IT want you to listen to reason, muy amado. I want you to accept 
the mountain plan as a settled thing, without further argument. And 
I shall not be alone if you go. Auntie is likely to be here in a day or 
two, you know;; or, if she does not come, I could go up the last of the 
week, and join you at the Park, as you suggested.” 

“ And will you?—you dear girl!” tenderly drawing her to him. 
“And you will not get blue and lonely through the long days, if she 
does not come? You will not be sorry that you sent me away ?” 

“Sorry!” her face glowing with the unconscious eloquence of 
strong passion: “how could I grudge you any pleasure, when I love 
you so? How could I be lonely, knowing you happy in good com- 
pany? Ah, no, sweetheart,” rubbing her cheek softly against his, 
“never, for a moment, let me seem to be a drag upon your pleasure. 
Your happiness must always be reflected in my heart ; and whatever 
enjoyment may come to you can only make me unselfishly glad.” 

And she thought she meant it, every word. It would seem that 
the recording angel should have smiles in turn, as well as tears, for the 
foibles of human nature. 


ITI. 
Two-thirds of the warm summer day Anita had spent in the hot 
kitchen, “doing up” wild plums; and now, her weariness sustained by 
a comforting sense of duty done, she was prepared to enjoy a well- 
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earned rest, in the large hammock that was swung across the shaded 
sitting-room. 

The innovation of this hammock in the house, with its suggestion 
of tropical indolence, would be a thing to stir up Aunt Martha’s most 
outspoken disapproval, the niece reflected, as she slowly swayed herself 
back and forth with the toe of one slippered foot. Ah, well, she was 
now Mrs. Bartels, and this was her own home, thank heaven !—with a 
thrill of exultation at the thought. It was for her to say how her 
house should be arranged,—luxury unspeakable, after the repression 
of her girlhood. 

Notwithstanding her brave face to Donald, Anita was by no means 
well pleased at the prospect of entertaining this kinswoman, whose 

oodness, not at all uncommon in its type, carried a lash for all whose 
ideas or methods differed from her own. She would have her nose in 
every crack, seeking an outlet for her restless fussiness, and a finger in 
every pie, with frankest and most pungent criticism upon the compo- 
sition of the pasty. 

The Van Zandt family, of whom Miss Martha complacently 
counted herself chief, had never quite outgrown the habit of regarding 
Anita as a brand snatched from the burning. Her father had been the 
black sheep of the fiock, who had capped the climax of his erratic 
career by marrying and settling in Mexico. There he had lived hap- 
pily enough, on the great hacienda of his father-in-law, until Anita 
was ten years old, when he had been thrown from his horse and died in 
an hour, while his adoring wife, who since her beautiful eyes had first 
rested upon him had never been content with him out of her sight, 
soon found in a fever a path to follow him. It was at this point that 
her New York relatives came forward and rescued the unwilling little 
Anita from the ignorant bliss of supposing that life was simply given 
to live and love and be happy. Each Van Zandt woman—and there 
were five sisters, married and single—heroically resolved to be a 
mother to the unhappy child, who narrowly escaped the proverbial fate 
of the broth concocted by too many cooks. It was tacitly accepted that 
all the sins of the father had descended ujson the child, together with 
awful possibilities of others, more to be dreaded because but half im- 
agined, from that dark mixture of Spanish blood that glowed in her 
tawny face; and five moral strait-jackets, of different cut, were deter- 
minedly devised to fit the case. The sweet, dreamy religion of her 
mother, half superstition but wholly devout, was a field over which all 
the Van Zandt missionary zeal felt bound to ride roughshod ; and the 
bewildered child was converted to orthodoxy as relentlessly as one race 
of her forefathers had been driven to accept the religion of the cross and 
yield up their golden idols at the zealous sword-point of the other. 
Five busy brains were continually at work contriving schemes to com- 
bat the old Adam of indolence which was assumed to have special 
dominion over the Mexican temperament; and the old saw as to the 
provision of Satan for idle hands was tirelessly dinned in her ears as 
reason for the wearying treadmill of duties in which she was always 
driven. And, altogether, they labored for her good so unceasingly, 
and to such purpose, that when Anita was eighteen years old, when she 
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uated from school with many honors, and her education was as- 
sumed to be finished, even the Van Zandt ladies began to regard their 
work with gratulatory complacency. Anita was a most accomplished 
young woman, and conceded to be a credit to her father’s tribe despite 
her despised foreign blood. She had grown fairer, too, her warm, 
creamy skin just touched with pink, like the flush on a half-opened tea- 
rose, glowing warmer and brighter when her face kindled into beauty 
in the fire of interest or excitement. But it never entered the head of 
the matter-of-fact five, who quarrelled among themselves as to her well- 
being, and who were proud of her in their way, to think of loving the 
dark-faced girl, with bee stormy, tropical temper. 

And Anita, looking back to the summer-land of her childhood, 
where the slow-moving folk always had time for sweet courtesy and 
tender words, and women seemed to live but to be loved, felt her life 
dry and starved, a troubled, colorless dream, until Donald had come, 
like the prince of the fairy-tale, to bid her wake to love and life. That 
had been two years ago; and now for a year and a half they had been 
married, until this time never separated for more than a day. But 
it was best now, by far, Anita repeated to herself, with a little sigh: 
Donald, with all his sunny good nature, would be driven mad by Aunt 
Martha. If only she would come at once, and get the visit, in part at 
least, well over before Donald came home! : 

A ring at the door-bell brought her eagerly to her feet. It might 
be a telegram from the dreaded guest. She had not thought of hear- 
ing from Donald this first day, when he had not been ten hours gone, 
but a ranchman had brought her a note from him. 

“Oh, where did you see Mr. Bartels? What was hedoing? Had 
he caught any trout?” breathlessly hurling the questions at the aston- 
ished man, her face aglow with delight. 

The man stared and grinned. His woman—as, after the bucolic 
style of the West, he denominated the faded, spiritless creature whom 
an inscrutable Providence had permitted him to wear out with work 
and child-bearing—was not given to any such unreasoning ebullitions 
of excitement. He thought it quite childish and feeble-minded, indeed, 
but, so long as it did not emanate from his woman, amusing withal. 
In the different codes which men devise for the proper conduct of their 
own and their neighbors’ wives, the latter will generally be found the 
more elastic and liberal. 

“Wall, I met ’m up nigh Longman’s, long about noon, ’n’ they 
hedn’t done no fishin’ yet. They was moseyin’ on to Longman’s for 
grub, They say the fishin’s ’way up this year,” he added, meditatively, 
turning to go; “but I ain’t keepin’ cases on trout myself. Dried 
herrin’ is good enough for me, and lots easier to ketch,” with a parting 
grin, as he ambled off. 

The note proved to be no mere after-thought of tenderness on 
Donald’s part. It was altogether practical and to the point : 


“DEAR Nita,— , , 
“T forgot my field-glass. Please send it over to Mrs. R who 
will see that I get it. Hastily, Dox” 
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But of course there had been no time for philandering, Anita dis- 
appointedly reflected. He had scrawled his request on the back of an 
old letter while the ranchman, no doubt, impatiently waited. Natu- 
rally, he could not fill the page with love-making. 

She decided that she would do Donald’s errand herself, partly be- 
cause at the moment there was nobody available to send, but more to 
satisfy an unacknowledged curiosity to know what especial means of 
communication Mrs. Rogers, who was to visit on a ranch in another 
direction, might enjoy with these ramblers in the mountains. In the 
subtle distinctions of the feminine mind a certain degree of friendly 
intimacy is suggested in “just running in, without stopping to dress,” 
as one friend says to another, in half-apology for the call in cotton 
gown. Mrs. Rogers, in her easy way, might visit Mrs. Bartels in this 
wise ; but Mrs. Bartels was stately and unapproachable in her elegant 
toilet when she went to see Mrs. Rogers. 

Dr. Rogers’s residence was in rooms adjoining his office, on the 
main street of the town, although somewhat removed from the business 
centre. Mrs. Bartels found the small woman coolly ensconced on the 
door-steps, lazily waving a palm-leaf fan. 

“‘ Have you come to mingle your tears with mine?” she called out, 
as soon as Mrs. Bartels was within sound of her voice. “ It is smother- 
ing in the house; but I suppose you would not care to have me invite 
you to spread your black lace on the door-step. How did you ever 
get courage to put it on, such a day as this?” indolently scrambling to 
her feet and holding open the screen door. Mrs. Bartels shuddered at 
the tone of familiar good-fellowship. 

“T won’t consign you to asphyxia,” she said, with a chill smile. 
“T have only come on an errand, and I cannot stay. I have a small 
package for Mr. Bartels, which he said you would see that he received.” 

“Qh, then he told you how they persuaded me to change my plans 
at the last moment and tag after them? Doc. found that he could have 
the cabin right now, and nothing would do but I must pack up and 
go. He never can be persuaded to go anywhere without me. I tell 
him it would be a good deal better if he would be as sensible as your 
husband.” 

“Unless Mr. Bartels went without me now, it would have been 
impossible for him to have gone at all,” his wife explained, her manner 
a degree more chill. “Iam expecting a visit from an aunt; and it 
was impossible for me to go with him.” 

“ Certainly,—I understand,” with her brilliant smile. ‘“ And I tell 
the doctor that a sensible man should be glad to escape from his wife 
sometimes: it breaks up the monotony.” 

Mrs, Bartels moved restlessly, turning as if to go. “ And are you 
going soon ?” 

“To-morrow. Iam going to drive up with Christine,—my girl, 
—the cart loaded up with boxes and budgets like an emigrant outfit. 
The boys will fish in the morning, and wait for us at Sunset Gulch, 
where we are going to cook our trout over a camp-fire and have a jolly 
picnic dinner. So awfully sorry you can’t be with us.” 

“Thanks,” with a shadowy smile. “But, since Mr. Bartels will 
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be there, can’t I add to your load a luncheon for him?” Unspeakably 
hateful the thought that Donald must partake of this woman’s 
salt. 

“No, indeed ; don’t think of it. I have prepared an abundance of 
everything ; and I have tried to remember the things that Mr. Bartels 
used to like. We once thought ourselves quite well informed as to his 
tastes, you know,” with her careless, child-like smile, “and I suppose 
it is safe to assume that he has not outgrown all his old likings,” a faint 
emphasis on the “all.” 

If the visitor winced under this reminiscence, it was not apparent. 
“Tt is very kind of you to recall his tastes,” she said, simply, “but, 
indeed, I would prefer to relieve you of this trouble.” 

“ But I don’t want to be relieved,—thanks,” with a little wilful 
laugh. “Iam glad to do so much, don’t you know, for the sake of 
‘auld lang syne.’ It will not be the first picnic dinner that Mr. Bartels 
has eaten with us.” 

“You are quite too kind,” said Mrs. Bartels, stiffly, turning to go. 
“Good-evening, and thanks for your care of the package.” 

“ And no message for Mr. Bartels?” in a tone of innocent raillery. 
“T know he will accuse me of cheating him out of it, if you do not 
give me one.” 

“Give him my love, please,” turning back slowly, “and tell him 
that he must enjoy himself enough to counterbalance my loss and 
loneliness without him.” 

“Qh, don’t you worry about that,” with a significant little nod, her 
red lips, moist like a child’s, curling in laughter. “He will have a 
good time. Of course,” she added, with a sweet air of innocent cor- 
diality, “ we shall keep him with us at the Park.” 

“ By no means!” cried Mrs. Bartels, sharply. “ He must not think 
of imposing on you to such an extent as that.” 

“Imposing !—an old chum like him! Nonsense, Mrs, Bartels! 
We could enjoy nothing more than having him with us; and as to any 
trouble on his account, nobody knows anything about trouble at the 
Park. We all rough it, and have a good time. Indeed, we shall 
insist on his staying with us.” 

Mrs. Bartels’s pale lips parted as if for further protest, but sud- 
denly she turned away without a word. “Good-by,” she called back 
over her shoulder, with an after-thought of courtesy, “and a pleasant 
trip to you.” 

Back again in her own darkened home, she felt her way slowly to 
the nearest chair, sinking down heavily, her elbows on her knees, her 
chin resting on her upturned palms; and the little clock on the mantel 
had struck the hour, the half-hour, and ticked its way round to the point 
of ringing out the time again, while she sat there motionless in the 
shadows, hat and gloves still on, moodily lost in thought. 

So this was the outcome of her devotion and self-sacrifice,—to give 
Mrs. Rogers opportunity to complete a half-won conquest. And had 
Donald stooped to such contemptible planning as this? Mrs. Rogers 
was to visit on a ranch, he had said: had he deliberately lied? Had 
he, bent on going with these people whom he liked, thought it the 

Vou. XLV.—52 
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easiest and smoothest course to deceive the jealous wife into complacent 
consent ? 

She rose at last, wearily moving from room to room, lighting the 
lamps and drawing the curtains. How pretty it all was under the 
warm, rose-shaded lights! What boyish delight Donald had shown in 
gratifying all her modest whims in the matter of furnishing! Not 
another home in all the place was half so artistic and charming. And 
how happy they had been together, all those blessed months in the new 
nest! How tenderly kind Donald had been to her always! Ah, it 
was impossible: he could not poison their happy love-life with such 

uerile deception as this. And suddenly she broke into a happy laugh. 
Why, surely: Mrs. Rogers had said that her going had not been ar- 
ranged until the last moment. Naturally, Donald had known nothing 
about it when he rode away from the house that morning. He had 
been innocent of any thought of concealment. If that odious woman 
had not worried her into such a temper she must have understood and 
exonerated him at once, 

But the fact remained that he would lunch with Mrs. Rogers on 
the morrow, that he would journey on to Lake Park in her company, 
and that for the next week or two he would be thrown more or less 
continually in the society of that too fascinating little coquette. Anita 
could not have dreamt that her impulsive generosity was to cost her so 
dear as this. 

But Donald must not be trapped into staying with these people ; 
and she seated herself at her desk. It was a long letter she wrote, 
designed with tender art to appeal to all his love for her ; and, finally, 
in an inconsequential little postscript came the real gist of the matter : 
“Mrs. Rogers told me that she should insist upon your staying with 
them at the Park. Apparently she is indifferent to the possibility— 
indeed, in that event, the certainty—of reviving the silly old gossip 
that bracketed your name with hers once on a time. It is a comfort 
inexpressible to me to know that you, dearest, have more discretion,— 
that you will not let yourself be drawn into any foolishness of that 
sort, for my sake, if for no other reason. I know that I need not beg 
you not to; for when have I ever had to ask you to be thoughtful and 
considerate of me?” 


IV. 


Four days had passed away. Four times over again had a weary 
old world buttoned and unbuttoned, wakened and slept. 

In the hope of finding a letter from Donald, Anita had walked 
down to his office in the afternoon. There had come but a note from 
him, another hurried scrawl, to say that he had joined a party which 
was going over the range, for a few days, to hunt bear. For Anita 
there was a grain of comfort in the reflection that Mrs. Rogers was not 
likely to go hunting bears, although, indeed, she could believe her 
capable of even that. 

It was a close, hot afternoon, when the flies stuck maddeningly to 
perspiring humanity. Mr. Carlton, who had been enjoying his pipe 
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and a magazine in his shirt-sleeves, was scrambling into his coat, with 
an expression of mild martyrdom, as he came forward to offer Mrs. 
Bartels a chair and a fan. 

“ And so Don has really had an adventure?” he began, with a lazy 
chuckle. He was a most excellent man, full of charitable kindness 
toward all the world, but he dearly loved a good dish of gossip. It 
was his one redeeming vice, Donald used laughingly to declare. 
“What! have you not heard?” as Anita looked up in mute surprise. 
“No, I suppose he has not had time to write yet ; or perhaps he means 
to keep it under cover: if so, don’t tell him that I gave it away,—but 
really it is too good to keep.” 

“Well, don’t keep it for a moment, then,” smiling perplexedly, in 
sympathy with his evident enjoyment. “Do tell me at once.” 

“Well, what do you think of Bartels—who went away for rest and 
recreation, mind—getting lost on Ute Peak, and wandering around 
above timber-line all night ?” 

“But it is quite impossible!” cried Anita, pale at the idea. 
“ Donald is over the range, hunting bear.” 

Carlton laughed with cheerful incredulity. ‘“ Hunting his grand- 
mother!” he cried, grown quite reckless of his speech in the excite- 
ment of his news. “I had it from a fellow who was one of the party, 
and who ‘saw him when he done it,’-—as the small boy averred in sup- 
port of his story of Jonah’s swallowing the whale. This fellow stopped 
over for the night, on his way to Denver, and I had the luck to run 
across him just in time to hear the story. It appears the Rogerses got 
up a party to ascend the Peak, and Bartels, who is staying with them, 
this fellow told me, was one of the crowd. It was rather late when 
the party started to make the descent, and Mrs. Rogers, who was 
rather used up, hung back, while Bartels was gallant enough to keep 
her company. Somewhere among the boulder-fields the rest of the 
outfit got out of sight, and, in trying a short cut to overtake them, 
Bartels and Mrs. Rogers lost the trail, and did ne succeed in getting 
themselves found till five o’clock the next morning.” A new version 
of the babes in the wood,” with a callous laugh at their plight, “ only 
there were no birds above timber-line to cover them with leaves, worse 
luck for them.” 

“You are sure there is no mistake about this?” Anita’s face was 
ghastly. “This man who told you was really one of the party ?” 

“Yes; although he did not really belong to the Rogers outfit. He 
had engaged a guide to go up the Peak by himself, when Dr. Rogers, 
wanting the same man for the same day, compromised by inviting this 
fellow to go with them. But you need not look so frightened, Mrs. 
Bartels. Don is all right. He did not even take cold. I asked after 
him particularly. And all’s well that ends well.” 

“ Yes, all’s well that ends well,” repeated Anita, dully. It seemed 
to her that the end of all things had come, that chaos was staring her 
in the face. She had a strange sense of faintness and oppression ; a 
dull blur seemed dancing before her eyes; and the fingers nervously 
tracing the pattern of the wrought gold of her sun-umbrella top were 
weakly trembling. Her face felt as if it had petrified. She had a 
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vague conviction that if she once relaxed her hold on the little conven- 
tional smile fixed on her stiff lips, she could never recover it again, 
—that she would go on unsmiling for evermore. “I thought perhaps 
there might be a letter for me here,” she listlessly added, moving to go. 

“No; you could hardly expect him to spare time for letters,” with 
another jolly laugh. “ Really, it is too good! Perhaps I ought not 
to have given him away; but, upon my word, it seemed too bad that 
you should not enjoy the joke too.” 

She enjoy the joke! Was the man cracked? “ Yes, it would 
have been a pity for me to have missed it,” with a white-lipped smile. 

Carlton stared meditatively at the open door after his visitor had 

ed out. “ Unless the signs fail, there is a bad quarter of an hour 
ahead for Bartels,” he muttered, lazily amused, “ and serves him right,— 
the ass! A man must be saved from drowning, even if one is obliged 
to pull his hair in doing it; and a good, clean drown is nothing, com- 
pared with a dip in the dirty puddles of Orodelphian gossip. One 
would hardly have reckoned Bartels non compos, either,” he thought- 
fully added, knocking the ashes from his pipe; “ but that little Rogers 
wretch,” expressively pausing, while he impatiently twitched a match 
across his trousers and lighted his pipe again,—“ she! oh, Lord !” 

With a quick, nervous tread Anita blindly hurried down the street, 
a dull sensation of unreality possessing her, as if, she thought, she had 
died, and this was her ghost. So this was the end of it !—of all that 
happiness which it had seemed they would take with them into eternity ! 
Donald had tired of her. Who could say when the subtle change had 
taken place, or for how long he had been deceiving her with sweet, 
plausible words? But “It is vain to attempt to keep a secret from 
one that has a right to know it,” said Emerson. “It will tell itself.” 
It was her right to know this; and his secret had been revealed to her. 
She seemed to awake with a sort of stupid surprise, to find herself 
mechanically exchanging smiling greetings with some passing friends ; 
and presently, where a little child was crying, she stopped and spoiled 
a glove fishing a lost toy out of the irrigating-ditch, noting curiously 
how her hand still trembled. On she went, in a sort of breathless 
haste that quickly took her away from the town; and at length she 
turned aside from the road, across a piece of dry ground bristling with 
cactus and soap-weed, and aimlessly wandered on to the railroad-track, 
almost hidden between its borders of rank sunflowers. 

“TI must get away by myself, and think,” she muttered. Nobody 
would meet her here. A little way, and the track crossed the creek, 
here rushing in a myriad of foaming water-falls far below its high 
banks. Midway across the open trestle-work, Anita stopped, gazing 
thoughtfully down at the murky torrent below, a dirty white from the 
gulch-mining that was torturing the stream from its bed up the cafion. 
What if one should trip and fall? It would be easy,—poking one 
foot between the ties and catching her boot-heel experimentally,—an 
accident which might happen to anybody. The water was not deep, 
but the current was strong; and surely such a fall would kill at once. 
One would be carried on down the stream as lightly and indifferently 
as that bit of chip dancing along henna to all pain of earth. 
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How shocked people would be should such an accident befall her ! 
And how they would hurry to snatch Donald from his jolly time with 
Mrs. Rogers, to look his last upon the poor dead face which once had 
been the loveliest of all on earth to him !—for he had loved her,— 
nothing could rob her of the sweetness of believing that; and in the 
last sad moment, when he came to press his farewell upon the stiff lips 
that never again would tremble with the joy of his touch, if only in 
pity for her, the old feeling must spring remorsefully to life again for 
the time. But stay!—she would be bruised by the fall, perhaps 
blotched and stained beyond recognition; and Donald liked women 
to look sweet and fair. It would not do to have his last look at her 
like that. But there was a strange fascination in this thought of death. 
What other escape did earth offer from its burdens of pain? 

Beyond the bridge, she climbed the steep gravelly bank of the rail- 
road to look across at the small bare cemetery on the southern mesa. 
The poorest land had been given to God’s acre, its scanty crop of buf- 
falo-grass sere and brown from insufficient irrigation, a white picket 
fence dividing it from the road in front, its remaining sides defined with 
barbed wire. A few cows had stolen into the enclosure and were com- 
placently nipping at the scantily-clothed sod. And what was that small 
shape, scarce distinguishable from the hue of the ground, lithely slip- 
ping under the fence, and scurrying up the steep hill-side? Anita 
watched the shifting blot with horror-stricken eyes. She had heard 
of the coyotes that sometimes came ravenously burrowing down into 
new-made graves. Yet what did it matter? Those who slept over 
on the mesa yonder would not be troubled however the ground were 
scratched above their heads. This was Nirvana,— 


Nameless quiet, nameless joy, 
Blessed Nirvana,—sinless, stirless rest,— 
The change that never changes. ~ 


Suddenly she started back with a gesture of despair, her hand in- 
stinctively moving in the sign of the cross that had been her child- 
hood’s charm against evil. All the training of her life had been inex- 
orable as to the duty of living. Her mother’s creed had made it mortal 
sin but to wish for death ; and however little the orthodoxy of her 
aunts had to make life the more joyous in the living, it at least did 
what it might to inspire a wholesome patience under life’s ills, with the 
awful alternative of its hell. God forgive and help her! wildly stretch- 
ing out imploring hands toward the grim old mountains, as it seemed 
to her, like prison-walls to which she was helplessly chained. Must 
she live on and on in this environment which seemed pressing her 
down, on and on, while the long colorless days rolled themselves away 
in years, till her fair hands had grown as brown and shrivelled with 
age as the dried leaf she idly picked up?—the poor little hands,— 
stretching them out and studying them with whimsical sadness,—that 
must be empty of happiness always, when once it seemed they had 
more than they could hold. A great wave of homesickness swept over 
her,—a passionate longing for escape,—to go back again to the old 
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home that, in the softened haze of memory, seemed always as another 
world of heavenly peace and joy. In that flower-scented air the weary 
soul should be wrapped in lulling repose, and trouble fall away like a 
worn-out garment. Ah, the sweetness of going home like a tired child, 
if but to lie down on the bosom of old mother earth and rest! She 
felt so worn,—so deadly tired ; and surely one’s rest must always be 


sweetest at home. 














Vv. 


It was growing dark when Anita came laggingly back into the town, 
and the church bells were clamoring their invitations to the weekly 
prayer-meetings. Anita laughed bitterly as she heard them. Let the 
fools go and pray if they would,—and wake one day to find all their 
cries and petitions of no more avail to move God’s mercy than a puff 
of wind. How many times had she prayed, tears of passionate earnest 
in her eyes, that she might be given the sweet power to hold forever 
Donald’s love, the only good of life she had feared to lose,—and now, 
at last, she had God’s answer ! 

There was a sweet, dewy freshness about the place that fell sooth- 
ingly on her fevered spirit, although she scarce perceived it. A local 
ordinance, designed to economize the water-supply, restricted the sprink- 
ling of lawns to this part of the day ; and the cool dripping of water was 
everywhere promising new life to the dusty gardens, and every clean- 
washed tree and shrub seemed tremulous with joy from its refreshing 
douche. Orodelphia nursed its greenery with a fond solicitude only ap- 
preciable in a country naturally scanty of vegetation, and, with the 
instipctive unreason of humankind, enjoyed Nature’s rich gifts the more 
in proportion to the price she demanded. 

At a certain corner, where a somewhat pretentious modern house 
stood well back beyond a velvety swell of lawn, Anita hesitated, 
glancing at a little man who, with an air of grave importance, was 
absorbed in watching the eccentric gyrations of a new kind of sprinkling- 
attachment on his garden-hose. This was the cashier of the bank 
where Donald kept his account. He recognized Mrs. Bartels, as she 
irresolutely paused, and started to open the gate for her, his rubber 
overshoes pompously pattering on the stone walk. 

“You find me having a good time, like a school-boy,” he exclaimed, 
his tone implying how gravely apology might be demanded when a 
man of his dignity was discovered bending himself to anything so 
small as the sprinkling of a lawn. If Nature had meant to put the 
stamp of insignificance upon him, he had never acquiesced in her 
caprice, and he could not have done more to banish such a thought from 
other minds than by his complacent air of rating himself a giant among 
men. The world, in its hurry, is generally disposed to accept a man 
at his own valuation, particularly if his opinion is blessed with a rich 
financial backing. Mrs. Bartels might have counted the little holes 
pierced in the crown of his felt hat, as he opened the gate for her, but, 
even had she been less preoccupied, it would not have entered her mind 
to feel otherwise than small beside him. 
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“Have you observed how men never outgrow the weakness for 
playing with fire and water?” he went on,—“ how we all enjoy a fire, 
and what fun we can get out of a garden-hose? But surely you are 
coming in?” surprised as she stood still. ‘“ Mrs. Ingalls will be de- 
lighted to see you.” 

“ Not to-night, thanks. I came to see you, Mr. Ingalls,” with a 
dazzling smile. Anita’s face had the Mexican quality of alternating 
between an apathetic repose that was almost dull and lifeless, and an 
excessive animation the more brilliantly dazzling by contrast, when ex- 
citement roused the slumbering fire of her eyes and called out the soft 
rose-flush on her creamy cheeks. Mr. Ingalls found himself marvel- 
ling that he had never before observed what a beautiful woman Mrs. 
Bartels was; but he was none the less warily mindful that ladies who 
called to see him generally carried subscription-papers in their pockets, 
and his admiration did not prevent a certain stiffening of his features, 
a subtle hint of his capacity to say, “No,” while he waited to hear 
her errand. “ But won’t you come in, just the same?” he courteously 
suggested. 

‘“‘No,—thanks. I merely want to know if you could possibly cash 
a check for me to-night.” 

The banker, relieved of his first apprehension, smiled benignantly, 
lifting his eyebrows with a slightly quizzical expression. He regarded 
women as properly classified with children and idiots in matters of busi- 
ness. “ To-night? Why, Mrs. Bartels, it would be a pleasure to oblige 
you, but you know that banking-hours ended at three o’clock ; and the 
cash was in the safe, and the time-lock on, before five.” 

“Of course I knew that this was not the proper time for business,” 
sweetly apologetic, her smile seductively winning ; “ but I thought per- 
haps you might manage it for me some way ; and I felt sure you would 
if you could.” 

“ Why, certainly, of course,” cried the little man, with an eager- 
ness that surprised himself. While beautiful eyes were beaming with 
such tender confidence upon him, it was not in human nature to wil- 
fully spoil a good impression. “ And if fifteen or twenty dollars will 
do you any good,—I never carry much money about me; pay all my 
bills with checks,—most sensible way in the world, for then you always 
have your voucher for a receipt if you happen to lose the other,—but 
if so much will answer your purpose, I can let you have it with pleas- 
ure. Otherwise I am afraid you will have to wait until the bank opens 
in the morning.” 

“ But I wanted to take the early train,” dejectedly turning away. 

“ And twenty dollars won’t do?” 

“T am afraid not,—thanks. You will excuse my troubling you, 
Mr. Ingalls; and—good-night.” Her great disappointment was very 
evident. 

“ Why, now I think of it,” exclaimed the other, detaining her, “a 
man just down from the mountains came into the bank with a deposit 
after we were about closed up to-night, and——” 

“And banking-hours only end at three for those who would take 
money away, not for those who have it to leave,” playfully interrupting, 
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her smile dazzling, her eyes brightening again. Mr. Ingalls’s keen- 
eyed wife would have detected at a glance that all Mrs. Bartels’s un-. 
usual sprightliness and charm of manner was but acting, hysterically 
strained and overdone; but Mr. Ingalls had never assumed to under- 
stand women since he was married. 

“Precisely,” accepting her little raillery with utmost seriousness, 
His was that order of mind that generally works at cross-purposes in 
matters of humor. He habitually missed the point of other people’s 
jokes; and when he essayed to be funny himself it was like a small 
boy struggling to whistle,—nobody could ever comprehend that the 
result attained was at all commensurate to the effort involved. “ And 
that money is lying loose in the vault,—something like three hundred 
dollars, I believe. I wonder I did not think of it before. But now, if 
you would not mind walking down to the bank, I could cash your 
check with pleasure,—provided you did not want more than that 
amount.” 

“Ah, how delightfully kind of you!’ with an hysterical little 
laugh, like a child over-excited. “Do you know,” with a charming 
air of confidence, as she turned back with him down the street, “ you 
could hardly have imagined that I had left my fate in your hands, as 
it were. I came to you just as small boys toss up pennies to decide 
what they shall do. I said to myself, ‘If I get the money I will go; 
if not, I will stay. Mr. Ingalls shall decide it for me.’” 

“And I am very glad to settle it to please you,” pausing ab- 
stractedly. “But if you will excuse me for a moment, Mrs. Bartels, I 
think I will just run back and leave my gum shoes.” 

“Why, certainly, Mr. Ingalls, There is plenty of time before the 
morning train goes. Leave them sub hosa, by all means,” with an- 
other mirthless laugh that left a rankling suspicion in Mr. Ingalls’s 
mind, as he searched out a cache for his property under the rose-bushes. 
Mrs. Bartels was a charming woman,—surprisingly jolly ; but if she 
were disposed to poke fun at his gum shoes, he must regard such levity 
as bad taste, to say the least. 

There was a close, stuffy smell about the large, shadowy banking- 
room, as the heavy door was opened. 

“Darkness there, and nothing more,” quoted Anita, who, it 
seemed, must continually be talking. ‘It seems like a church on a 
week-day ; does it not?” 

“Yes?—do you think so? Well, you shall pass a contribution- 
plate, and make it seem more like a Sunday,” beaming with conscious- _ 
ness of his wit. “How much will you have? I think if you will 
sit at this desk by the window you will have light enough to fill out 
your check,” methodically dating the paper for her with a rubber stamp, 
and pushing forward pens, ink, and a blotter. 

“Did you say that I could have three hundred dollars? I would 
like about that, please.” 

“What ! the whole of it?” with amiable facetiousness, as he lighted 
alamp. “I think you must be going into real estate, Mrs. Bartels.” 

“TI might, perhaps, to the extent of a few feet,” laughing at the 
grim humor of her thought. 
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“Perhaps you had better not put in the figure until I see how 
much we have.” 

His lamp held in one hand, the cashier slowly worked the combina- 
tion of the vault door in the far corner. Anita nervously thrummed 
on the desk, fidgeting in the large, leather-covered chair, impatiently 
oppressed with the stillness which seemed an inherent quality of the 
heavy, vitiated atmosphere. A fly that had been languidly rubbing 
its hind legs together on the window roused itself to come buzzing 
teasingly around her head ; and a man who was passing in the street 
slackened his pace to peer curiously at her through the window. She 
felt an insane longing to scream and bid the man, now inside the vault, 
to hasten. 

“ And when are you expecting your husband back ?” he carelessly 
asked, when presently he cueeged, a bunch of bills in his hand. 

“T don’t know,” listlessly watching while he stood counting the 
bills at a high desk. 

“Yes, I think we can make it three hundred, Mrs. Bartels,” finish- 
ing his count, and beginning anew. 

“Thank you.” 

“T presume he is having a large time, but all the same I would 
hurry him home were I you,” with the comfortably complacent air he 
wore when feeling that he was about to get off a good thing. “There 
is nothing more demoralizing than a trout-stream, Mrs. Bartels. It 
seems as if a man could not go fishing and practise prohibition or tell 
the truth. Oh, the Lorelei was nowhere compared with the sirens 
_ that haunt our Rocky Mountain trout-streams, to lure men’s moral 
natures to wreck and ruin. Indeed I would hurry him away from 
such dangerous environment, Mrs. Bartels.” 

Anita’s face flushed scarlet, her biassed perception comprehending 
a deeper meaning behind the carelessly-uttered words, while she burned 
with indignation. Even a comparative stranger like this might feel 
free to cast his stone of advice at her in her humiliation. And yet, 
softening, no doubt he meant his hint kindly. 

“T think I shall leave him to work out his own salvation,” with a 
sort of sullen constraint that struck the unconscious Ingalls with aston- 
ishment and discomfiture. His complimentary opinion was modified 
with the proviso that a joke was wasted upon her. 

“Well, perhaps he may save his soul alive, but I wouldn’t be too 
sure of it,” laughingly letting himself down to business again. “TI 
think you will find this all right, Mrs. Bartels.” He briskly stamped 
the check with a sharp click of the little instrument, pushed the heavy 
vault door shut, and blew out the light. “I believe that is all,” he 
added, as he joined her at the door. 

“Yes, that is all,” drearily. She had a feeling that this was the 
last page of her life at Orodelphia, as if she were bidding it an eternal 
farewell ; and she felt a childish longing to take some hand in friendly 
clasp and say good-by. “I want to thank you,” she said, gently. “It 
was more than kind to give yourself so much trouble, and the favor to 
= was greater than you could readily understand. Thanks, and— 

tos f 
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The bewildered banker, who had scarce before met the lady with 
greeting more familiar than the lifting of his hat, was fairly overcome 
with embarrassment at the warmth of her hand-clasp, the inscrutable 
expression of her lingering glance. He had never been known as a 
ladies’ man, even at the apex of his youthful gallantries. That is a 
role liable to prove expensive, at the ruling rates of flowers and bon- 
bons, and the thrifty man had been ever minded to invest his courtesies 
as well as capital where most tangible returns might be expected. He 
was not to be tempted into foolishness by the wiles of any woman ; but 
none the less, while his pulses pleasantly quickened, he was reminded 
that he had once been rather a taking fellow. He wondered if it would 
not have been the proper thing for him to escort Mrs. Bartels home,— 
it was certainly growing very dark,—irresolutely glancing back at her 
graceful form already almost lost in the dense shadows of the trees. 
And, abstractedly walking along, gazing over his shoulder, he had run 
a a man, and well-nigh knocked him down, before he observed 

im. 

“TI beg pardon, Wells,” he said, gruffly, recognizing the victim of 
his unconscious charge. There had been a little unpleasantness at the 
bank that day, relative to an over-due note, when this man Wells had 
made himself particularly disagreeable. ‘‘ Hope you are not hurt ?” 
the banker carelessly added, as he moved on. “TI did not see you.” 

“Ts’pose not,” with an ugly grin, significantly leering up the street, 
where Mrs. Bartels had passed. The man had evidently been drinking, 
and his manners were not improved. “ Banking-hours for ladies after 
dark, eh? Oh, well, when the cat’s away the mice will play.” 

Ingalls wheeled around furiously, his rosy face flaming crimson, 
each hair of his sandy moustache seeming separately aquiver with 
wrath. “TI have a good mind to come back and knock you down!” 
he exclaimed, contemptuously measuring the boozily grinning ranch- 
man. 

“Oh, no, you hain’t: you ain’t built that way,” with a taunting 
laugh. “You can charge a man two per cent. a month, an’ ten per 
cent. fur ’torney’s fees, when a note happens to run a little over time, 
—you ain’t here fur your health !—but that is the worst you can do. 
When it comes to standing up before a full-grown man—bah! you look 
like one o’ them fancy china salt-bottles they get up nowadays,—little 
toy men an’ women. Durned if I don’t half believe you be one,” 
with a drunken laugh. “I’ve a good mind to pick you up an’ turn 
you over anyway, jest to see if I can’t sprinkle salt out of your head.” 

If he had really entertained the notion of undertaking any such 
experiment, the whim was promptly extinguished by a couple of well- 

lanted blows that left him sprawling, half strangled, his head in the 
irrigating-ditch. “Ought to call him a pepper-bottle,” he spluttered, 
with boozy reasoning, as he ruefully blew the mud out of his nose. 
“‘ Might ’a’ known he had a red-headed temper. But this ain’t the end 
on’t, old two-per-cent.-a-month!” he bawled after his retiring enemy. 
“T’ll jest ask Don Bartels for a bit of legal advice about ’sault and 
_ 3 ‘ mebbe he’ll thank me for a hint about your banking-hours 
or ladies. 
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VI. 


Down its narrow, rock-hewn pathway, to the reverent soul as an aisle 
of one of the grandest of earth’s cathedrals, a. Denver & Rio Grande 
train was tortuously twisting its way, following the curves of the Ar- 
kansas, while the old stone Titans keeping watch on either side gos- 
siped of the event in hoarse, whispering echoes. It was a frowning, 
gray day, when the wind was rioting in the shadowy cafion like a 
thoughtless child mocking at the dignity of age, whistling weird har- 
monies as it heavily hurled its might from one rock wall to the other, 
buffeting the bristling pines and spruces as though to compel the bare 
roots to loose their grip on the repelling rocks, blowing the foam-crested 
waves of the river into madder hurry, every little while, in a wilder 
frenzy of diablerie, throwing itself crazily into the spinning of whirl- 
winds of dust that veiled the landscape like a fog. 

Once or twice, above the echoing roar and rattle of the train, sounded 
the boom of distant thunder, and people turned for the moment from 
their papers or idle talk to glance up at the narrow strip of sky, like a 
twist of ragged gray ribbon, showing far away above the mighty rock 
walls that hedged them in, speculating, with the comfortable indiffer- 
ence of people well housed, as to the chances of a storm. It was a local 
train, and most of those who looked, dulled by familiarity to even this 
grandeur, saw nothing of the rich harmony of color, the ineffable beauty 
of the vast walls piled block upon block, thousands upon thousands of 
feet, until, like castles of a race of giants, their towers and pinnacles 
seemed touching the swirling clouds of the sky, whose frowning mood 
seemed so perfectly attuned to this rugged grandeur,—looked at it all 
but barometer-wise, seeing only that the storm might blow over. Well 
for man that the dull eyes of the flesh may one day be cast to earth, 
else even the glories of heaven would presently pall upon the sluggish 
souls made free. 

More indifferent than any, Anita lay back in her chair, well-nigh 
pale and still as the dead. She was physically exhausted to a degree 
that her superb strength had never known before, spent and beaten by 
the storm of passion goading her on to feverish activity through all the 
long night. She had not thought of sleeping, going about the prepara- 
tions for her journey with a care for small details as punctilious as 
though there had been weeks to spare for the planning. All alone in 
the still night, her one servant sleeping undisturbed, she had gone about 
putting her house in order as though to grace the coming of some 
favored guest, pushing a chair in place here, adjusting the fold of a cur- 
tain there, emptying the watered’ flowers from the vases, even thread- 
ing fresh ribbon in the ends of a bureau-scarf, and, with new knots of 
ribbon, pinning the clean cover on a pin-cushion. Each garment in the 
basket of clothes fresh from the laundry had been carefully laid in its 
place ; and, though her fingers had trembled over their task, they had 
yet never faltered nor bungled over all the dainty stitchery she was ac- 
customed to lavish on the weekly mending. And when her feverish 
fancy could devise nothing more to occupy her restless hands, when her 
one trunk was packed, and her curt note of explanation to Donald had 
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been written, out on the piazza, in the cool gray preceding the dawn, 
she had gone, pacing back and forth in the same mad hurry, until the 
glowing lights of the eastern sky were beckoning a sleep-drugged world 
to up and make the most of another day of life. 

he was not a woman to whom the relief of tears came readily. It 
seemed rather as if her passion spent its force inwardly, until her heart 
felt full to bursting with the inrushing torrent of pain. Dry-eyed, and 
outwardly so quiet, with all her cool thoughtfulness and housewifely 
painstaking, that long night’s vigil had been a rack of torture unspeak- 
able, leaving her spent and worn as from long illness ; and there was a 
sensation of passionate relief in lying restfully back in the luxurious 
car, feeling that those dark hours were left behind, that her feet were 
fairly across the Rubicon of hesitation. For in all her mad hurrying 
she had not been able to stifle the wifely instinct that would bid her 
pause and measure well this step, to weigh more carefully this punish- 
ment she was meting out to Donald. Octopus-like, duty seemed cling- 
ing, striving to hold her back, but her mad passion but strove the more 
to wrench her free from that insistent grip. She knew that inspired 
deviltry could have devised no revenge more cruel to Donald ; and the 
demon that possessed her but laughed the more hideously in triumph at 
the thought. 

And now the fateful step was taken. Of no avail to question the 
consequences now, to measure the right and wrong. It only remained 
to keep her glance from wandering backward,—to look only to the goal 
ahead. It seemed so clear before her staring eyes, the stretch of warm- 
toned gray walls, the old weather-stained chapel at one side, rising, 
isolate as a ship at sea, from the vast stretch of hot, cacti-blotched 
plains. She could even fancy the quivering radiations of heat in the 
air, and see the lizards sunning themselves by the wall. But within 
that old enclosure, grim as a fortress, would be brightness and wel- 
come, and, best of all, cool, refreshing rest. It was always cool in the 
dim sala where her mother’s hammock used to swing, the great silken 
hammock with its fringes of parti-colored tassels at which Anita had 
pulled as a child, calling them flowers. Time would have forgotten 
that quiet sala; nothing ever changed in that fair dream-land, where 
life slumbered on in eternal summer. The old hammock was hang- 
ing there to-day, in the lulling half-lights, and the perfume of helio- 
trope and — was stealing in among the shadows, as fresh and 
sweet as a dozen years ago. Before the wide arched door-way the same 
old diminishing triangle of sunshine would be spread on the worn red 
tiles; and, as one lay in the hammock, he would look out into the 
patio, where the palms were grudgingly sifting the sunbeams through 
their lithe fingers, and purpling figs were bursting with sweetness among 
their escaloped leaves. One would catch the red flash of the pome- 
granate-blossoms, like bunches of crumpled silk ; roses would be crowd- 
ing their red cheeks together, wantonly begging the hot kisses of the 
sun; and all the warm air would seem sensuously aquiver with the 
flower-bells ringing out their sweet summons to the heart of man to 
rejoice and be glad. 

Yet even into this dream the thought of Donald must intrude. 
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They had so often talked of taking this trip together, in some happy 
holiday time! Would he guess at once where she had gone, and follow, 
she wondered, a cold disgust creeping over her at the thought of look- 
ing upon his face again. Her heart seemed numb and cold, only dead 
ashes there in place of the love that had but yesterday burned so fiercely. 
Anything but the one thing he had done, she bitterly told herself for 
the hundredth time, she might have forgiven him. Had he but come 
to her in the masterful spirit of a man, and said, “TI like these people, 
and I will have nothing to do with your whims and prejudices ; I shall 
go with them and amuse myself ;” had he but been bravely honest about 
it, however her jealous heart might have protested, she could still have 
looked up to him with the dog-like love of woman. But when he had 
driven her to despise him, with his puerile, cajoling lies, it was as if 
that part of her nature that had thrilled in response to his had been 
suddenly stricken with paralysis. 

What would he say, what new lie would he invent, when he came 
and found her?—for she was perfectly sure that some day he would 
come and find her, with clumsy, masculine endeavor to smooth it over. 
He would say that the hunting-expedition had disappointingly fallen 
through, and the Rogerses had been so pressing in their kindly hospi- 
tality that he had not been able to escape them; or he had merely 
stopped with them for the night, in order to make an early start for 
the ascent of the Peak,—a trip he had always been longing to make, 
and which he could scarce be expected to resist when at last the oppor- 
tunity came; or perhaps he would deny the whole story. For the first 
time, as she imagined his excuses, Anita faltered for a moment in her 
vengeful purpose, wishing she had but waited a day to read the letter 
which even now probably was waiting for her in the office. She felt 
a bitter curiosity to know what he would say for himself. It might 
have been more just, more kind, to have halted to hear his side; and 
yet—with a fierce clinching of her hands—what had she to do with 
kindness? Had he been kind when he had schemed to circumvent 
her wishes,—when he had callously thrust aside her tenderly-written 
request ? 

A pale twilight fell suddenly upon the car from the overhanging 
rocks of the Royal Gorge,—pathway meet for the King of kings, in 
its grand stillness and repose, shadows old as the world lingering in the 
deep recesses, where the quivering touch of a sunbeam finger has never 
penetrated, to wake to sensuous joy the pallid plant-life cloistered 
there. Anita looked up almost startled as the dark shadow fell 
across her dreamily-staring eyes like an impalpable veil, glancing out 
of the window with the instinctive recollection of Donald’s joy in 
these grand scenes. Nature had never a more joyous worshipper than 
he, to whom had been given the gods’ best gift to man, the happy 
faculty of interesting himself in whatever offered, with eyes to see all 
that time and chance might be holding out as he journeyed, never miss- 
ing the smallest pleasure that came within his reach. In a flash, while 
instinctively her hand was pressed against her heart, in futile effort to 
still its sharp pain, her thoughts had gone back to her bridal journey 
through this wonder-land, en to her happy fancy it had seemed but 
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the fitting portal to the rich new life before her. It had been then, 
she remembered, that, amazedly staring up from the observation-car at 
the awful masses of overhanging rock, as it seemed just ready to drop 
and crush to nothingness the poor little train crawling along in the 
shadow like a presumptuous worm, Anita, stealing her hand into his, 
half fearfully, half glad of the fear that made excuse for the tender 
touch, had asked Donald if he feared death. “Only because it might 
divide us, darling,” he had whispered back, the shadow of a deep 
earnestness fallen upon his sunny face. It was such a little while ago, 
—less than a score of months; and now they were divided by a black 
gulf of lies of his making, and she lived to see that life might be more 
cruel than death. 

The wind was sighing sullenly, almost stilled, and the cloud-masses 
were fringed with glowing brightness where the sunlight was feeling 
its way to earth. Out and away from the shadow of the rocks sped 
the train, past gentle, sparsely-wooded hills, on through the green 
garden of Cafion City and its outlying fertile fields, by desolate ranch 
houses where a weary wraith of a woman, apex of a clutter of unkempt 
children, was always staring at the passing train, hungrily snatching a 
Barmecide taste of the outside world,—on and away, each change of 
scene to Anita but as a mile-post marking another unit of space put 
between her and Donald. 

All but the smallest cobwebs had been swept from the sky when 
Pueblo was reached, and the sun was pouring down with a blazing 
persistency which seems especially reserved for that bustling burgh, 
which flourishes as if finding occult favor in the heavens’ hot partiality. 
Here Anita was to change cars for the south; perhaps she would be 
compelled to wait: she did not know. Would it be a clever scheme, 
she pondered, to baffle Donald on her track, to purchase a ticket but 
for another little piece of the way? or should she boldly name her 
destination at the ticket-office and get the tiresome details of ticket and 
trunk-check off her mind for good and all? Irresolutely she threaded 
her way among the motley crowd on the hot, unshaded platform of the 
station, pausing, because it seemed to bar her way, before the section 
of Pueblo’s king of cottonwoods, which .advertising ingenuity has 
erected there,—fit monument, Donald had once said, for a city’s crime 
of arboricide. Ever the thought of Donald in everything !—impatiently 
frowning while she read the black-lettered legend of the tree, the sur- 
prising figures of its girth and size, what celebrities had camped under 
its shade, and how many unfortunates had been hung from its branches, 
—idly read with her eyes, while her mind, not grasping a word, still 
wrestled with the problem of the ticket. Ah, why should she make 
herself petty trouble seeking to mislead him, when, soon or late, he was 
sure to find her?—a sudden hot shame burning all over her with a 
sneaking consciousness that she wanted him to find her soon. Great 
heaven ! was she then so weak in spirit that she could run away, but 
hoping to be followed? And could it be—with bitter self-contempt— 
that already she was nursing a fancy of one day taking him to her heart 
again, when he came pleading? Let her go buy her ticket and away! 
And yet she hesitated to take this final step, realizing, with fierce im- 
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potent anger, what her hesitation meant. In the enforced quiet of her 
journey, somewhere, somehow, in those hours of brooding thought, 
the hot flame of her fury had gone out, and now the reaction was come. 
She had not grown tender or forgiving ; she was sore and sullen, feel- 
ing how weak she was, how helpless to keep her heart from turning 
back to him; her anger burning but the more furiously in the con- 
sciousness that, however she despised him, she yet could not break free 
from the love of him. But at least she would not yield herself to 
the despicable weakness; she would go on,—setting her teeth hard and 
resolutely turning back toward the ticket-office. 

A step had faltered beside her unheeded, and now a hand was sud- 
denly put out to detain her. 

“ Nita,—Cousin Nita, what luck to meet you here!” exclaimed a 
young man, eagerly, yet with a certain diffidence, as if not quite sure 
of his welcome. 

“Gray Van Zandt !—you ?” in breathless surprise, staring at him 
with wide-eyed incredulity. ‘It is not possible? I thought you were 
in Paris.” 

“ Il n’y a que les morts qui ne reviennent pas,” he gayly retorted, seiz- 
ing the hand she surprisedly held out in a close, caressing pressure, “I 
was in Paris; but now I am here. It is not my ghost, I can assure 
you. And how do you happen here? Is your husband with you ?” 

The surprise was the one touch of nature needed upon her over- 
wrought nerves. “Oh, how glad—how glad I am!” she exclaimed, 
in a tone that left no doubt of her sincerity, even though as she spoke 
she covered her face and burst into passionate weeping. 

Gray Van Zandt, who had been fond of her from his boyhood, who 
had once, indeed, thought his life ruined through hopeless love of 
her, was as distressed as amazed. “ Nita, for heaven’s sake—what on 
earth is the matter? Don’t, dear,—please don’t,” he begged; while, 
with great presence of mind, he caught her sun-umbrella and: held it to 
shield her from curious eyes. 

“Tt is nothing but the surprise. You came upon me so suddenly. 
And—of course you know that people sometimes cry for joy,” smiling 
tremulously up at him. 

“Well, it never happened to come under my observation before,” 
regarding her dubiously ; “and if it is all the same to you, Nita, I 
must say I would rather be greeted with smiles.” 

“Well, so you shall,” with a little contradictory sob. ‘ And is 
Aunt Martha with you ?” 

“With me! Heaven forbid! But if that was your idea I can 
understand your tears,” he returned, lightly, but searching her face 
with earnest, anxious eyes. ‘ And is Donald with you?” 

“Tt would hardly do for me to say, ‘Heaven forbid!’ would it ?” 
with an effort at playfulness that sat but lamely upon her. “ But he isn’t.” 

“ And how do I happen to find you in this out-of-the-way place? 
Where are you bound ?” 

“¢ Out-of-the-way place’ !—this—‘the Pittsburg of the West’! 
Pueblo would hang you in effigy, if your blasphemy were overheard.” 

Gray shrugged his shoulders with a comprehensive glance of con- 
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tempt at the visible town. “But would you mind saying whether you 
are travelling toward home, or away ?” 

“TI am going home; and, of course, you are going with me,” 
having gained time to make up her mind. 

“Thanks, Then if we are going by this train we would better get 
on board. The porter said only twenty minutes for refreshments, 
and,” looking at his watch, “seventeen of them are gone.” 

“ And you have had nothing to eat!” in consternation, with a 
woman’s instinctive concern for the material comfort of those belong- 
ing to her. 

“T will have the porter rustle a lunch and bring it to us on board. 
Are these all the traps you have?” taking her hand-bag and sun- 
umbrella. 

“ Are not those enough for a reasonable woman?” lightly. It 
might be embarrassing to explain the presence of the trunk. She 
could telegraph back for it. 

‘Speak of angels,’ et cwetera,” exclaimed Gray, by and by, when 
the train was on its way, almost incredulously regarding Anita across 
the narrow car table, while she sipped a glass of claret and played with 
asandwich. “It seems incredible, even now. I had just started to 
wire you at Orodelphia that I was coming, when, as if I had rubbed 
Aladdin’s lamp, there you stood before me. You have not explained 
yet how you happened to be there.” 

“No,” hesitating a little. “ Well, you know that Aunt Martha 
wrote that she was probably coming———” 

“ And then she exercised her woman’s prerogative, and changed her 
mind.” 

“Something that a man never does,” with a mocking smile, grown 
almost light of heart for the moment, in the pleasure of seeing him. 

“ Never, Cousin Nita,” a glance she might interpret as she chose 
flashing from his bold black eyes. 

“ And, not conceiving that she could be so fickle,” she deliberately 
continued, “I calculated that she ought to reach Pueblo to-day; and, 
being alone at home, with nothing to hinder-——” 

“ Alone?” interpolated Gray, quickly. ‘ Where is Donald ?” 

“ Away on a fishing-trip,” staring hard at a bunch of cattle that, 
‘scared from the track by the infernal screeching. of the locomotive- 
whistle, were wildly tearing across the country. 

“ All by himself?” surprisedly. 

“Oh, no: he is with a party.” 

“T mean without you,” persisted Gray, regarding her keenly. 

“ Obviously, since I am here,” reddening a little, while she laughed 
rather constrainedly. “I could not go with him because I was expect- 
ing Aunt Martha,—don’t you see? And so, as I said, being alone, it 
occurred to me that there was nothing to prevent my going down to 
Pueblo to meet her.” 

“To meet Aunt Martha !” staring at her aghast, forgetting, in his 
surprise, to bite the pear he had lifted to his mouth. 

“And why not?” coolly staring back at him. “ Why should you 
doubt it?” 
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“Oh, I don’t, of course, if you say so: only,” a quizzical smile 
lifting the ends of his heavy black moustache, “it just strikes me, 
Nita, how abominably homesick you must have been, in this wild and 
woolly West, to be ready to rush a hundred miles or so for the pleasure 
of embracing Aunt Martha.” 

“Your penetration does you credit,” smiling lightly, but with the 
sadness returning to her eyes. “I think I have been abominably home- 
sick, Gray.” 

VII. 

When the child Anita had been brought to the home of the Van 
Zandts she had found her first friend in her cousin Gray. They had 
played, quarrelled, and been punished together, times without number. 
And when later Gray had developed a capacity for mischief that made 
him the despair of his family and the scourge of his school-masters, 
the little girl, with the instinct of motherhood that belongs to the 
woman heart, divining that she most of all had power over the way- 
ward lad, had forgotten her dolls in her care to keep Gray in the way 
he should go. He was her senior by a few months, yet her mental at- 
titude might have befitted his grandmother ; and so, when at last Gray 
proposed to marry her, the girl simply laughed in his face. But his 
need of her pleaded for him. Ina certain way she had felt herself 
necessary to him for years, innocently exaggerating the importance of 
her influence. How little could she guess how small was the sweep of 
her moral broom in the wide radius of his life! And so she might, 
after all, have married him, had not Donald Bartels, in an evil hour 
for Gray, come and won her. 

There had been no moiety of love’s real passion in Anita’s feeling 
toward her cousin ; but she had been very fond of him, in a tender, 
care-taking way, and she had missed him out of her life. And now 
she was overjoyed to see him again,—so happy that once, when a pause 
came in the conversation, she caught herself vaguely wondering why 
her heart felt so strangely heavy. Joy for the moment had utterly 
routed trouble from her mind. 

“ But you are looking thin and pale,” she anxiously exclaimed, 
when there had been time to study his face clearly. “Surely you have 
not—I hope you have not been ill?” 

“Oh, no,” with a little cough that struck terror to her heart. They 
grow keen to recognize the weapons of the grim enemy, they who live 
in that dry air where doctors send men to make their fight with death. 
“T caught a little cold last spring,—a mere nothing, but it seems to 
stick in my throat. Paris was a little too much for me, I’m afraid ; 
and then, you know, it is never easy to get rid.of a cold in warm 
weather.” : 

“T know that you never would half take care of yourself,” retorted 
Anita, her eyes luminous with exceeding kindness. " 

“ And nobody else ever seemed to feel called to undertake the job,” 
with a rueful grimace. 

“ Ah, who could ?” laughin ) 

“Who could, wouldn’t,” retorted Gray, enigmatically, with his care- 
less laugh. 

VoL. XLV.—53 
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It was inexpressibly pleasant, with her sore and fretted heart, to 
have this old comrade beside her, to feel that his resentful wrath at her 
had been swept away, that she a lean again upon his steadfast 
affection. There was no time for gloomy thought in their lively con- 
versation, continually starting anew with, “Of course you remember 
this,” or, “ You cannot have forgotten that.” And Anita discovered 
that she had room for two distinct trains‘of reflection in her mind at 
~ once,—the one full of reminiscent jollity and laughter, the other full 
of bitterness unspeakable. With Gray beside her, dipping into the 
past, langhing at his jokes and odd slang, trouble must be kept in 
abeyance ; but it was with her none the less, to share her pillow when 
at last she was at home again, mocking her in the darkness until it 
seemed she must cover her head with the sheet to stifle her moans. 

Another day had come, laughing in the joy of Colorado’s lavish 
sunshine. Gray was lazily rocking in the sitting-room hammock, 
while Anita, near by, sat working at a bit of embroidery. The strong 
morning light fell tryingly on her pale, weary face. 

“Do you know, nifia mia,” he said, “I think I must emulate your 
delightful frankness, and remark that you look just a wee bit the 
worse for wear? You too are thin and pale.” 

“ But you must remember that I am always well,” hastily, with 
her brightest smile. “It has its disadvantages too, you must know, to 
be so monotonously sound in health in a country where the evenness 
of the temperature leaves so little to be said about the weather. One 
suffers from such a paucity of conversational matter.” 

“ Yes?” smiling perfunctorily, while still with keen eyes studying 
her face. 

“T hope there is no powder on my nose!” she irrelevantly ex- 
claimed, quizzically meeting his searching glance. 

“ Worse than that, Nita,” he said, gravely. “Something is wrong 
with you. I know you too well to be deceived. I wish you would tell 
me all about it.” 

“ Well, if you insist upon it,—though I am afraid you will only 
make light of my sufferings when I tell you,” drawing a long face,— 
“the fact is that my new bonnet—and I sent to New York for it—is 
a perfect failure. I am racking my brains as to whether I shall send 
it back and have a row about it, or give my vanity the discipline of 
wearing it as it is.” 

“ Vanitas vanitatum,” with a queer smile. Did she think to take 
him in with any such stuff as this? 

“T have to make the most of my opportunities to indulge in 


vanities, don’t you know? I have to make up for such a lot of lost . 


time. Do you remember my chronic condition of nothing to wear, in 
the days of old? It was pitiful.” 

“Nobody ever looked so well dressed as you, always,” protested 
Gray, warmly. 

“ And the worry and trouble I used to have to appear even decent !” 
she went on, musingly. “The ripping up of old dresses,—the braid 
around the bottom is the worst of an old dress: you can have no con- 
ception of the nastiness and dust it can hold.” 
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“T suppose not,” with languid amusement. 

“And the plotting and contriving to make old look new,—to in- 
duce skimpy draperies to seem abundant,—and withal to be grateful. 
Aunt Martha thought if she gave me a home it was but fair that the 
rest should contribute my clothes; and each was continually hinting to 
the others that the burden of my expenses was not fairly distributed. 
‘Tsabel,’ Aunt Annie would say, ‘why don’t you give that old brown 
silk to Anita? It is the most hideous shade imaginable, and you have 
worn it nearly to tatters. It does seem about time that you did a little 
something to help the rest of us out with the child.’ There never was 
the slightest delicacy about allowing me to hear what a load they 
regarded me.” 

“ What a set of old cats they are!” frankly commented the nephew 
of the house. “ But I had no idea it was so bad as all that. You 
never told me.” 

“ Why should I? But it was almost unbearable. One good pur- 
pose it accomplished, though. I shall always be spared the usual senti- 
mental yearnings for my lost youth. Bad as the present may be, I 
still would not go back.” 

Gray looked up with swift intelligence. Anita’s strange emotion 
at sight of him the day before, her pallor and lassitude, the little con- 
straint that fell upon her when her husband’s name was mentioned, all 
together had filled his mind with vague theories as to which this seemed 
the tacit admission. 

“ Whatever bad times may come, I would say. Of course my dark 
days are all in the future,” corrected Anita, with a faint blush, as she 
went to take a letter from the servant at the door. “ You will excuse 
me if I read this?” 

It was from Donald. There had been some little delay at the Park 
in getting off, but at last the hunting-party was delightfully established 
in a little park on the other side of the range. . One of their number 
was all broken up with the altitude, and was returning to the Park,— 
hence the chance to get a word to the dear little woman at home. Their 
larder was already stocked with venison, but individually he had had 
hard luck and shot nothing except an owl, which, however, he would 
bring home in case she might like to have it stuffed. The fishing was 
simply immense, and he was having as good a time as he possibly could 
without his precious girl, He half hoped to find her waiting for him 
at the Park when they went down the last of the week. It seemed 
as if the Fates must relent, and see to it that the troublesome Martha 
was kept at home in innocuous desuetude. His saddle made a poor 
writing-desk, and his stylographic appeared to be possessed of the 
ay so she must excuse that scrawl, and believe him ever devotedly 

ers. 

Anita tore the letter into little strips when she had read it, throw- 
ing them from her with an angry haste that scattered a white shower 
over the side of the waste-basket. So this was all he proposed to tell 
about that “little delay at the Park.” He did not mean to mention 
the episode of that night on Ute Peak, even to “smooth it over,” or 
refer to his staying with the Rogerses. 
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“Ts it from my lord ?” asked Gray, idly, watching her with curious 
eyes. ‘ When is he coming home?” ; 

“He did not say ; but some time next week, I suppose,” listlessly 
reaching for a fan. 

“ He is with a jolly party, I presume.” 

“Oh, pre-eminently jolly,” a hint of sarcasm in her voice. He 
must have been blind not to have seen the cloud that had fallen upon 
her face. ‘ 

“ All men, of course?” 

“T don’t know why of course,” retorted Anita, sharply. “There 
was one woman with them at the Park who was quite capable of going 
on with them to camp out over the range, if she was at all encouraged 
todo so. I dare say she is with them.’ 

“Oh!” comprehensively. “ Is that it?” 

It was partly the reserve of pride that held her back at this mo- 
ment, in her reawakened wrath, from telling all to her old-time confi- 
dant. She could not confess to him, who had been so bent on making 
her happy in his own way, that the ordering of her life as she chose it 
had not been a success. Moreover, her woman’s instinct had warned 
her that the embers of his old passion were still there, ready to be kin- 
dled into flame at a touch. He was again her knight if she would, 
ready to fight her cause against all the world—except himself. 

“Ts that what?” with a cold stare. “I don’t understand you.” 

“Oh, nothing. You cannot expect me to make remarks and ex- 
plain them too, such warm weather as this,” sleepily regarding her. “ It 
was rather a pity, though, that Aunt Martha did you out of going 
yourself.” 

“In which case I should have missed your visit,” smiling at him 
affectionately. It was so pleasant to have him there. And then, in an 
instant, a thought had birth so full of evil selfishness as almost to take 
her breath away. 

It was a handsome face lying there against the red silk hammock- 
pillow, no less winning for the hint of wickedness in the soft dark 
eyes, and the passion betrayed in the lines of the full-lipped sensual 
mouth, with the deep dimple cleaving the square-cut chin below. A 
man whom a jealous husband might well regard with ‘suspicion was 
Gray Van Zandt, the story of his lawless, pleasure-loving life written 
on his face in signs which he who ran might read. And he had been 
her lover once. If only Donald might see him as her lover still,—to 
suffer, if but for a moment, the merciless pain of jealousy as she had 
felt it! Her eyes sparkled exultantly at the idea. 

“It is not too late to go now,” she said, slowly. ‘“ Why should we 
not, you and I? We could drive up to-morrow.” 

“ Et puis,—apres ?” indifferently. 

“ Apres, we would surprise Don,” the lines of her mouth tighten- 
ing, a cruel fire in her eyes. 

“ But we are so comfortable here,” Gray sleepily protested. “And 
Don,—is he suffering for us, do you think?” lifting his heavy-lidded 
eyes with swift scrutiny. 

“ Quien sabe?” laughing nervously, while she flashed a little coax- 
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ing glance whose power upon him she knew but too well. “ As to that, 
I must confess that my motives were entirely selfish. I thought we 
might enjoy the trip.” 

Gray flushed with pleasure at that careless “we.” “TI don’t know 
what I would not enjoy—with you,” he said, quickly. ‘“ And where is 
this’ place ?” 

“ Ah, it is forty long miles away, and the mountain-roads are sim- 
ply abominable,” with a teasing laugh. “ And now will you let me 
take you ?” 

“ Nothing could be bad with you, chérie. ‘ Il n’est jamais de mal en 
bonne compagnie,’ —V oltaire and I are perfectly agreed in that. And 
is this a watering-place ?” 

“Lake Park? Oh, after a fashion,—a very frontier fashion. It 
was formerly only a watering-place for cattle; that is, it belonged to a 
great cattle-company,—as it does now, for that matter. But there is 
splendid fishing all about there, and plenty of hunting, which, of 
course, used to be better,—deer, mountain-sheep, elk, and bear; and so 
men began going there, and, finding the ranchman’s wife a good cook, 
_ and the supplies of chickens, cream, and mountain-raspberries practi- 
cally inexhaustible, having gone there once they went again, and took 
their friends with them, until finally the ranchman was driven into 
adding to his house and putting up other cabins for their accommoda- 
tion. Now the place is one of our most popular resorts. The scenery 
is simply grand: I am sure you would think it worth the trip.” 

“ But I am so well satisfied with the present outlook,” protested 
Gray, with a reluctant sigh, his glance roving appreciatively around 
the pretty room. “I enjoy this so much. Why can we not let well 
enough alone?” ; 

Anita, standing by the window, looking out in a wide-eyed revery, 
did not hear. “It seems strange that you should have happened to 
come just now,” she musingly remarked. 

“Yes? Is that complimentary?” with a sleepy laugh. “ All the 
same, do you know, I have a feeling that I have been wasting time 
not to have come before?” ' 


VIII. 


Another day had come, striving to outdo yesterday, spending like a 
prodigal its wealth of golden sunshine. 

The horses were stopped to rest on the brow of a mighty hill, 
while, awe-struck, Gray and Anita were staring at the changing glory 
of the sunset. 

Anita was weary and dispirited, cramped and tired with the long 
day’s ride, tired above all of Gray. His easy familiarity, with its 
undertone of laughing tenderness, while it seemed natural enough after 
their long years of childish comradeship, yet chafed on her nerves ; the 
joking small-talk with which he continually interrupted her brooding 
thoughts filled her with smothered irritation. She was beginning to 
see the expedition but as an impulse of childish folly. What if she 
did succeed in this scheme of retaliation?—cui bono? Would all the 
jealous anger his heart could hold give her husband back to her so that 
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her faith in him could be made whole again? and what availed any- 
thing else? . 

“Do you know,” said Gray, dreamily watching the dying sunlight 
that seemed sifting itself through gold-dust in one brilliant spot behind 
the range, “I think that slang phrase you have here for death—‘ going 
over the range’—was born in a poet’s brain? Don’t it seem as if that 
—— yonder might bound the world ?—as if, beyond, the full flood of 
sunlight might be pouring down upon a celestial city? Ah, well, I’m 
afraid we shall find it all about as much of a take-in when we go 
climbing up the golden stairs.” 

“Don’t, Gray !” a little choke in her voice. To think that but a 
moment since she had been calling him tiresome in her thoughts, when 
one could not but guess, seeing his thin, drawn face and too brilliant 
eyes, how strong the chances were that before very long he might be 
proving himself whatever might be in “the great perhaps,”—gone 
“over the range.” 

“And why not?” his light laugh broken off by his hollow cough. 
“¢ Because I have a sore throat do you think it behooves me to assume 
a good-boy attitude? It seems to me that about half the show of 
piety of the world is built up on this basis,—the instinctive thrift that 
would blindly provide against a possible rainy day,—half admitting 
that the enterprise may turn out a lottery drawing nothing but blanks, 
yet taking the gamble, since it seems to cost. nothing but a little lip- 
service.” 

“ How can you be so cynical,—so unjust?” in shocked expostula- 
tion. “ And life is so wretchedly short !” 

“You mean we ought to make hay while the sun shines, so to 
speak, and swallow orthodoxy while we have time. I can’t, Nita. I 
think a man must be happy to be religious,—to feel that he has some- 
aig to thank God for. But for me, I am not happy. Are you, 

ita?” 

“ Ah, who is ?” returned Anita, sententiously. “It is not necessary.” 

‘No, but very desirable. And when some of us can see so clearly 
just what is lacking to give us perfect happiness,—when it seems as if 
one might almost reach out his hand and take it,—it seems a little 
rough, don’t you think ?” 

“None of us know what is good for us,” returned Anita, sagely, 
with a shrug of her shoulders. 

“ But we suffer just as much from baffled desire if we only think 
we know,” persisted Gray, touching up the horses. “ And, in that 
connection, I have often wondered, and now I want to know,” turning 
to her determinedly: “if you had been left to make up your mind 
alone, would you have married me?” 

“Oh, Gray,” in distressful embarrassment, “what is the use of 
raking up that old affair?” 

“And what is the harm, since it is an old affair, past and done 
with? Call it an idle curiosity if you like; I don’t see why you 
should mind telling me now.” 

“TI wish you would put on your overcoat, Gray. It is growing 
cold,” nervously buttoning her jacket. 
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“That is not answering my question.” 

“ Which you have no right to ask.” : 

“T know that,” humbly, “but I have so longed to know. One 
thing,” searching her face eagerly, “you do not say you would not.” 

“No; because——” stopping with a swift blush as she saw whither 
her words tended. 

“ You would!” cried Gray, his face aglow. 

“Not at all. I did not say so,” sharply, but relenting a little as 
she met his reproachful glance. ‘There was only the smallest possi- 
bility, the merest scrap off a chance, that if Uncle John had not been 
so opposed to it, and Aunt Annie had not preached in its favor so con- 
tinually, that—well, perhaps I might.” 

“Oh, Nita, you dear, dear girl!” with passionate joy. “If you 
could understand what this small admission is to me, you could not 
regret it. ‘To think that you really cared enough for me——” 

“But I did not,” she quickly protested, frightened at the passion 
in his eyes. “I never cared for you as much as you did for me. I 
could not have pretended it for a moment.” 

“If you cared a quarter as much it was enough,” he doggedly re- 
torted. “ You cared enough to marry me; you have owned that, Nita, 
and you can never take it back. Nothing on earth can rob me of that 
crumb of comfort now. You would have been mine,—mine, Nita,” 
with a sharp-drawn breath, his fingers closing on the reins as if he 
were holding himself back from catching her in his arms, “and you 
would have been, but for that pack of meddlers,—damn them !’” 

“Don’t, Gray. Can’t you see that it was all for the best?” in 
cool, dispassionate reasoning. “I would have married you for your 
money,—to have had a handsome home of my own,—that is the truth 
of the matter; and that sort of marriage is always a failure. It would 
have been a cat-and-dog life we would have led together.” 

“Tt would have been heaven,” he passionately retorted. “You 
would not have married me if you had not been a little fond of me, 
money or no money. I know you better.” 

“T wish you would put on your overcoat,” she abruptly interposed. 

“ Bother the overcoat!” with an unsteady laugh; “ but of course 
you must have your way.” 

“We are almost there,” she remarked, thinking to bring the con- 
versation to safer — as he stopped the team to find the garment 
and put it on. “ From the top of this hill we shall look down directly 
upon the Park ; and, do you know, I am beginning to think it is rather 
a poor place, after all? I am almost sorry we came.” 

“Well, my anticipations were coppered to start with,” he coolly 
— lifting the reins as if to turn the horses around. “ Let’s go 

“Go back now!” cried Anita, sharply, laying a remonstrant hand 
upon his arm. “ What an idea!” 

“The time to go back is when you discover that you don’t want to 

go ahead, wherever you are, or whatever the enterprise. Life is too 
short to fool it away going one way, when inclination pulls you 
another.” There was a world of meaning in his tones, freighted with 
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passionate tenderness, his eyes glowing into hers. “Come, Nita, can’t 
we go back ?” 

“ Of course not,” brusquely, reaching for the whip in her impatience, 
to touch the horses herself. “ Don’t be a goose, Gray.” 

“Would you like to drive?” with sulky courtesy offering the 
reins. 

Opportunely at that moment, from a bridle-trail emerging upon 
the road ahead, appeared three horseback-riders—Mrs. Rogers, her 
husband, and a clerical-looking stranger. The lady and the doctor, 
after a glance of recognition, stopped to let the carriage overtake them. 

“Can it be actually you?” cried the vivacious little lady, all smiles 
and dimples, reining up beside them. Anita was glad for even this 
interruption, greeting her with unwonted cordiality. 

“ And did you meet Don?” 

“Donald !—has he gone?” faltered Anita, dismayed. 

“ Actually done gone,—could not live without you for another day,” 
in her tone of laughing raillery. “And here you are!—what a joke 
on him!” 

“ But when did he go? I don’t understand,” looking puzzled. 

“ He started this morning; but he said he should take the blazed 
trail over the hills, so of course you would not have met him,” ex- 
plained the doctor. 

“He must take the shortest cut in his uncontrollable impatience, 
you see. Ah, nobody could doubt that ‘ His heart was true to Poll,’— 
you know the song,” showing all her pretty white teeth in a laughing 
side-glance at Gray, who was appreciatively regarding her. “TI pre- 


sume you will be obliged to curb your impatience to turn around and 
follow him until to-morrow at least: so we will see you again,” with a 
laughing nod as she rode on ahead. And as she swiftly passed from 
sight beyond the brow of-the hill they could hear her singing, her little 
lilting voice as full of joyous abandon as a child’s,— | 


“ His ’art was true to Poll, 
His ’art was true to Poll. 


No matter what you do, 
If your ’art be true. 
And his ’art was true to Poll.” 

“ And who is her ladyship?” queried Gray, when his fixed gaze 
had lost sight of the dainty figure in its trim-fitting habit. Anita did 
not hear him. 

“She called him Don !—to my face !—my husband !” she exclaimed, 
in a white heat of anger. “ What a vulgar, ill-bred little wretch she 
is! To think of being compelled to know such a person !” 

There was a wicked light of laughter in Gray’s discreetly-averted 
eyes. He had made a discovery. “ Awfully pretty, though, Nita,— 
give the what’s-his-name his due,” he said, demurely. “Just the kind 
of woman, I should say, to raise the devil with some men. Who is 
she? Tell me about her.” 

“There is nothing to tell,” with cold disgust, “except that——” 

“ My diagnosis was correct ?—she does raise the devil ?” 

“ Precisely.” 
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IX. 


A man who has been always favored of women, though he may 
have been given the best of reasons to know that the heart is no clock- 
work mechanism, to be wound up by marriage into a perpetual regu- 
larity of action, even though for his sake seeming angels may have 
fallen, is yet, on his own account, rarely minded to feel the poisoned 
barbs of jealousy. A flattering experience has contributed to an armor 
of self-confidence too nearly invulnerable. And thus Anita’s vengeful 
plans fell flat at the outset. That her cousin had once loved her, Donald 
knew well; but she had not loved her cousin,—poor devil !—and that 
settled the matter so far as Donald Bartels was concerned. 

It was disappointing to come into the oppressive loneliness of the 
silent house, but the explanation of the servant seemed perfectly simple 
and satisfactory. It was quite to be expected that Anita should have 
gone on to the Park to meet him according to his plan; and he was 
amiably pleased that the opportune visit of her cousin had arranged 
the trip so agreeably for her. 

Not to miss a mail, he roused himself at daybreak the next morning, 
to scratch a hasty letter, bidding her stay at the Park, and—this was 
Saturday—the next week he would ride up to spend Sunday with her, 
and, if she liked, bring her home. He was afraid that, finding him 
gone, she might be disposed to return ; and he wanted her to enjoy an 
untroubled holiday. 

Anita’s first impulse had been, indeed, to return at once, but Gray 
said decidedly that the horses must rest for a day, and when Donald’s 
letter came she indifferently acquiesced in his plan. It was but a choice 
of evils at best, she told herself. She dreaded to meet her husband, 
anger still burning at her heart, as much as she feared Gray’s re- 
awakened passion. And Gray did his utmost to keep her fear of him 
in abeyance. His attitude was simply that of a kindly kinship, his 
attentions only such as common courtesy demanded. As if uncon- 
sciously, he seconded all her efforts that they should not be left alone 
together, devoting himself, with his fine talent for flirtation, to every 
woman who smiled him a welcome. 

And Anita, indignant at first for the indiscreet admission into which 
he had led her, reassured by his indifferent attitude, grew to regard him 
more kindly as the days wore on. If the fear that lurked in her heart 
tended to make his presence irksome, there was always his weakness 
to plead for him. Gray was undeniably seriously ill. Everybody ob- 
served it. Pitying glances were continually reading the story of the 
fever-flushed cheeks and the too brilliant eyes, and strangers, with 
blundering kindness, went out of their way to scrape acquaintance and 
suggest their remedies for his cough. But it was growing better, Gray 
each day brightly declared, with that strange self-deception that seems 
a part of pulmonary disease, each day seeming a little thinner, a little 
weaker ; while Anita’s heart, as it grew heavier for him, yet turned to 
him the more in pitying tenderness. . 

We are never so oppressed with the cruel inexorability of nature’s 
laws as when we see our friend, glowing with the full joy of life, 
blindly hurrying on to the vast unknown whence no one may come back — 
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to tell us it is well with him ; when we know that the hand warm in our 
clasp is already chilling with the creeping clutch of death ; when we 
must see that, were our love as wide as the world, it could not hold 
him back for a moment against that invisible grasp that is drawing him 
down, as in a quidem, Walon our eyes. 

And this was Gray,—dear old joyous-hearted Gray, who had played 
with her, and loved her, and shouldered the blame of many of her 
small sins, when they had been children together; when death had 
seemed an intangible something that belonged to age, that never by 
any chance would touch their happy youth. And now presently the 
air would be meeting together in the little a filled with his happy 
life, as if he had never been; and she would be living on, to see how 
little the world had need of him, or of any one of us. She did not 
need to love to feel the pitifulness of it. 

For two days it had rained, a merciless, steady down-pouring that 
mocked at every tradition of Colorado’s fair climate: two days of 
confinement in the bare ranch parlor, where, among all the cane-seated 
abominations, were but two chairs really comfortable to tempt the self- 
ishness of a dozen unhappy people,—where every game invented by 
man failed to offset the torture diabolic impulses were continually 
evoking from the decrepit piano. For Anita there was a bit of silver 
lining showing through the clouds, in that Mrs. Rogers was kept shut 
up within her cabin, a quarter of a mile away. That vivacious little 
person rather haunted the ranch hostelry, where she came for her mail, 
for milk, butter, and other necessaries,—most of all, it was whispered 
by the observers, to carry on a sort of esthetic flirtation with a con- 
sumptive young clergyman, with a side-glance to spare for Gray Van 
Zandt’s blasé beauty. Had there been a hundred men in Eden, would 
Eve ever have rested until she had beguiled every last one of them 
into a bite of her fatal apple? 

In Gray, however, the little coquette had found one who was fully 
alive to the flavor of the fruit she had to offer. Nothing he could have 
done would have won him more favor in Anita’s jealous heart than the 
cold shoulder he turned upon this woman whom she counted her rival. 
By no means as guileless as the dove was this young man; but in the 
ways of women he was as wise as the serpent that won the first weak 
one to evil. 

He had come with no thought of bringing about the fall of another 
man’s paradise.- He had thought the old love for his cousin well-nigh 
forgotten. For a year, in his busy pleasure-seeking life, he had scarce 
given her a thought. But the heart is as a palimpsest, on which an 
impression once made can never be wholly erased. However the old 
lines may be lost with time, or replaced by others, when once the 
proper influences are brought to bear what came first is restored in all 
its pristine freshness. Finding his cousin, as it seemed, unhappy, the 
lost love was revived in his pity, passionately insistent. It seemed to 
Gray his right as her kinsman to shield her from trouble, to do all that 
he might for her happiness. And when he was persuaded that she 
might have been his but for conditions outside her own impulses, it 
was but a step for his lawless fancy to dream that all obstacles might 
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yet be overcome,—that it was for him to chase the sadness from her 
eyes and bring back the bright glow of happiness. 

Another Saturday had come, in smiles and tears, like a mockery of 
April weather. All the morning the sun had been coquetting through 
the meshes of storm-clouds; and now, in the late afternoon, the sky 
had cleared, and the world seemed steaming itself dry in the flood of 
mellow sunshine. The common luxury of fair weather was for the 
time valued at its worth, and everybody had come out of doors to enjoy 
it to the utmost. 

Anita, with a small party, was climbing a trail, smooth and clean 
from the beating of the rain as if it had just been swept, winding up a 
brook-traversed gulch. A warm, brooding silence held the place ; not 
a whisper among the pine tops nor among the gray-green fringes of the 
spruces bending heavily down from their precarious footing ; no faint- 
est rustling among the seed-plumes of the grasses, all with their heads 
bowed down together overweighted with jewelled drops; no chirp of 
gossiping grasshopper, nor droning chant of the bee. Delicious it was, 
after two days of confinement in that stuffy ranch house, to drink in 
that pure air that went to the lungs like a tonic. 

Her cheeks softly flushed, her eyes sparkling, her lips parted in a 
half-smile as she panted with the exercise in the rare air, Anita led the 
way, stopping sometimes to caress the petals of a late flower, sometimes 
to look back at the valley below to estimate the height they had at- 
tained while she recovered her spent breath. Turning at length, it 
seemed as if the earth had suddenly opened to swallow up the little 
band, leaving only Gray and her. 

“Why, where is everybody ?” she cried, staring blankly down the 
deserted trail. 

“The antique young lady discovered that the ground was damp, 

uite a way back, and went down after her rubbers. The elderly gen- 
tleman gallantly went along, and thus, of course, her mother had to go 
too, to chaperon her. She is such a tender little thing,” explained 
Gray, placidly. 

“ Well,” impatiently, “that does not account for all of them.” 

“Do I have to?” with languid amusement at her discomfiture. 
“Mrs. Rogers—she said she was going around home this way, you 
know—branched off a little piece back, perhaps to take a short cut 
a perhaps to—botanize. Of course the parson branched off with 

er.” 

“Of course,” gazing wrathfully down the path. “ Well, I suppose 
we would better go back too.” 

“T can’t possibly imagine why,” retorted Gray, quickly. “If you 
really feel that you must have a crowd at your heels, those young people 
are down there behind the rocks, pulling daisies or something of the 
like, to see if the girl’s lover loves her, while he looks on, prepared to 
prove whether the posy tells the truth or not. I can call to them to 
defer their spooning and hurry up.” 

“ Preposterous! Have you no fellow-feeling ?” gazing uncertainly 
up at the towering cliffs ahead, the goal of their walk. It was dis- 
appointing to turn back now. 
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“ Fellow-feeling ?—dead loads of it,—so much that I would not 
interrupt them on my own account for the world ; but I could sacrifice 
them for you.” ; 

“ Well, I don’t require it. I was young once myself.” 

“Tam glad you remember it so pertinently. And shall we go 
on?” 

Anita pushed rapidly ahead, in silent acquiescence. Gray put out 
his hand to help her as the way grew steeper, but she impatiently drew 
herself away from him. She was unreasonably vexed with him for 
the desertion of the others. 

“T suppose they will overtake us,” she said, glancing anxiously 
back as they sank down on the rocks at the summit, exhausted with the 
hard climb, Gray coughing a little. 

“So much the worse for them if they don’t,” breathlessly exclaimed 
Gray, appreciatively taking in the grandeur of the landscape. 

High against the western horizon lay the range, its gray bones pro- 
truding through many a rent in its snowy blankets, the pale pink and 
blue-gray of the rocks merging into the deeper tones of the dense pine 
forests at the evenly-defined timber-line, while nearer rose and fell the 
massive outlines of the foot-hills, vast billows of solid earth. Tower- 
ing above them all rose the grim, snow-capped head of Ute Peak. 
Anita’s eyes ranged curiously up and down its rugged height. Of a 
sudden it struck her as rather odd that in this week at the Park, with 
the too ample opportunity provided by the rain to compel people into 
intimate acquaintance, nobody had mentioned to her Donald’s adventure 
on the mountain yonder. as it in tender consideration for the wife’s 
feelings? Her cheeks burned hotly at the thought. 

“ Do you know, Don was lost on the Peak yonder a fortnight ago,” 
she said, with a sudden impulse, pointing it out, “ and had to wander 
about above timber-line all night ?” 

“No! you don’t mean it? How exceedingly unpleasant!” con- 
siderably surprised. “ Was he alone ?” : 

“No,” with evident reluctance, an uncomfortable red staining her 
cheeks. “Mrs. Rogers was with him.” 

“Oh!” with a comprehensive smile, looking away. 

“ What you can see in the matter to grin at is beyond my compre- 
hension,” she ejaculated, with childish petulance. 

“Did I grin? It was an involuntary contortion of the facial mus- 
cles, I assure you. I was merely thinking that if I had somebody with 
me who was very charming,—Mrs. Rogers would hardly fill the bill 
in my case, but tastes differ—if I might choose my company, though, 
I would not particularly mind being lost myself.” 

“JT think you are simply hateful, with your hints and innuendoes !”” 
cried Anita, sharply. However she might accuse Donald herself, the 
wifely instinct would still defend him against the attacks of all others. 
“T don’t know what you mean to imply.” 

“My dear Nita,” expostulated Gray, gently, “aren’t you a little 
hasty? Did I necessarily imply anything beyond what I said ?” 

Anita looked away in offended silence. It had grown colder of 
a sudden. The sun had hidden behind clouds, and the breeze that 
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fanned their faces seemed to blow a greeting straight from the eternal 
snows. Another storm had crept up in the west, throwing a misty 
veil over the range until the stern outlines were almost lost. Out 
toward the north it was hurrying now, a dense smoky cloud, throwing 
down weird slanting pencils of gray to paint all the serried hills its 
dull monochrome. On it came, creeping nearer as they watched, fading 
and softening one after another the shades of the wooded valleys, blur- 
ring all the outlines, fair and lovely as the hazy picture of a dream. 

“Come, chérie, have I not been punished enough?” urged Gray, 
insinuatingly, at length, bending forward to force her to meet the glance 
of his laughing eyes. “If you keep up this iceberginess much longer 
I know it will give me my death of cold.” 

“Tt seems to me that your linguistic attainments are pretty nearly 
as circumscribed as the répertoire of a cuckoo clock,” regarding him in 
a mood of fairly quarrellous ill humor. “Of all foreign tongues you 
seem to have picked up only the words adapted to spooning.” 

“T always went in for that which was least useful to me, you know,” 
with a faint tinge of bitterness in his tone. 

“ Least useful !” with a scathing glance. ‘“ Well, if anybody could 
crowd in more endearing terms than you in his talk, I would just like 
to look at him. He would be the champion flirt of the age. Your 
little stock of honeyed words seems simply worn threadbare with con- 
stant use.” 

“Only with you, Nita,” imperturbably splitting a grass-blade to 

strings. 
“As if I didn’t know better than that!” with scorn unmeasured. 
“ And I wish you would not—with me. Can’t you see that pet names 
to me now are altogether out of place? You must remember that I am 
a married woman.’ 

“You need not remind me of it,” sulkily biting his grass-shreds. 

“T must remind you that we are going to get a wetting if we stay 
here any longer,” suddenly starting up. “ It is going to rain before we 
can get back to the house.” 

“ Nonsense!” incredulously, sitting still, ‘There is enough blue 
sky overhead to make breeches for a regiment of Dutchmen.” But, 
even as he spoke, the rain came pelting down upon them, and Anita 
was hurrying down the hill. 

They had reached the trail when Gray discovered, a little at one 
side, a cluster of pines and spruces whose thick interlaced boughs, 
flanked by a high wall of rock, left a small spot of ground compara- 
tively sheltered. 

“Stop here, Nita. We shall be drenched if we go on. This is 
almost dry, and the shower will soon pass over.” She stopped obedi- 
ently beside him. “ Lean against me, and shelter yourself as much as 

ible,” he urged, racked with cruel coughing as he moved to bring 

imself between the wind and her. 

“ But it is you who should shelter yourself,” laying her hand on 
his arm with anxious kindness to draw him back. “I am afraid you 
have taken more cold already, Gray.” He quickly covered the little 
bare hand in a passionate clasp. 
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“Tt seems appropriate that, in our last hour together, the heavens 
should fall to weeping,” he murmured, sentimentally, pressing closer 
against her. Anita shrank back hastily from his touch, the sudden 
kindness fading from her face. 

“Our last hour! do you think the crack of doom has come?” she 
retorted, impatiently. “For my part, I count very confidently on to- 
morrow.” 

“But it will not be the same, Nita. Donald will be here. All 
this happy week it has seemed as if we had gone back five years in 
our lives, and were boy and girl together again; but now I must 
wake to reality and—Mrs. Bartels. Say ae to me, Nita, before 
I have to let you go,” he exclaimed, passionately clasping her in his 
arms, 

“Oh, Gray, let me go!” frightened at his sudden fierce tenderness, 
writhing away from his bending lips. 

“ Nonsense, child ! You have kissed me a hundred times: what can 
one more or less matter now?” he cried, roughly clasping her closer. 
“Who is ever to know but you and I?—kisses leave no marks; if 
they did,” laughing recklessly, “ you would have been branded with 
mine before any other man’s. Why will you struggle so, darling?” 
his tone changing to coaxing tenderness. “It is not much Task. A 
kiss can cost you nothing. Give mea dozen, and you will have plenty 
left for that husband of yours,—if it happens that he does not prefer 
Mrs. Rogers’s.” 

“ How cruel you are !—how brutal!” her face flaming with anger. 
“Let me go this instant, or I shall scream !” 

“ What would be the use?” with an unsteady laugh. “ There is 
nobody to hear; and if there were, why should you raise a scandal ? 
Don’t you know that the world regards these little episodes like the 
Spartan boy’s thefts,—all right so long as they are kept decently under 
cover, but never to be forgiven when they are flaunted before its dis- 
creetly-averted eyes? Can it be possible that you are trying to kick, 
Nita? Aunt Martha would tell you that that is unpardonably vulgar. 
Ah, be reasonable, deary, and be honest, just for this one time. You 
know in your heart you don’t mind having my arms around you,—do 
you, sweet? Why need you let a little quibble of conscience keep us 
apart now, when we have such a few minutes left? You remember the 
old Horatian maxim,—carpe diem,—ah, the sense there is in it! And 
our little day is so nearly over, darling. Let us seize the good there 
is in it. 

“Gray, how dare you? Let me go this instant !” pulling furiously 
to free herself from the arms that held her like a vice. “Oh, Gray, 

lease let me go!” entreatingly. “I hear footsteps,—I do, indeed. 
mebody is coming.” 

“Tt is only the rain on the rocks, pet,” softly kissing her averted 
cheek. “Qh, darling, I love you!—love you !—love you!” his voice 
broken with passion. ‘ 

“Oh, do let me go Y’ whispered Anita, in anguished entreaty. 
“‘Somebody is coming!” There certainly was a sound of approaching 


steps. 
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“Kiss me, then, or I will hold you fast, whoever it may be,” he 
whispered back, a maniacal gleam in his passionate eyes. 

Anita knew him too well to doubt that he would be as good as his 
word, Anything to win release from such extremity. She lifted her 
lips and paid the price. 

“JT hate you!” she muttered, with a lurid glance of anger, as she 
sprang from his releasing arms. 

“1 don’t believe it,” he retorted, a mad triumph illumining his face. 
“ And some day you will tell me yourself what a lie it is, Some day 
you will own that my love is worth something to you, after all. Oh, 
my darling, how can you make me wait any Trager ?” moving insist- 
ently toward her again. 

Is there such a thing as chance in this world? At that moment 
the footsteps they had heard brought a horse and rider into view, and 
the horseman was Donald Bartels. , 

“ He could not have seen anything: it was impossible,” whispered 
Gray, confidently, seeing Anita’s changing face. ‘“ We were Pees seer 
hidden by the trees.” 


X. 


But the trees had betrayed their trust. For one moment, as he 
rode down the steep trail, Donald had caught sight, through the bend- 
ing boughs, of a woman closely clasped in a lover’s arms, had seen the 
meeting lips, and had laughed at the foolish pair that would choose 
their tryst in a pouring rain. Another moment, and he felt as if he 
could never laugh again, for he had seen that this woman was his 
wife, 

Yet it must be all right, he passionately told his sickened heart. 
They were cousins, Anita and Gray Van Zandt, had been brought up 
together, and Anita was full of caressing ways. It must be all right. 
And yet that had not looked like mere cousinly affection. Great 
heavens! could it be that his wife was lost to him? And was the 
world going on just the same,—day after day in humdrum regularity, 
showers and sunshine, summer and winter, everything just the same, 
and Anita loving another? And all.the time he was saying, with 
dull mechanical imitation of his ordinary manner,— 

“Ah, Van Zandt, how do you do? Hardly expected me so soon, 
did you, Anita?” coolly shaking her hand. He could not bring him- 
self to meet the lips she half offered him, the lips still warm with the 
caress of another. And had she just the same false face as other 
women, after all?—for she was actually looking glad to see him. 
Could it be all a lie,—that pretty flush of pleasure, the sparkling eyes, 
the tender, smiling lips? 

For Anita, in the sudden joy of seeing him, had forgotten utterly _ 
her jealous anger; and when she remembered it, it was with a rush 
of tenderness that condoned every offence. Whatever he had done, it 
seemed that she must forgive him now in the exquisite gladness of 
looking on his bonny face again. 

“So you were caught in the shower,” he was indifferently remark- 
ing. “ Well, it is about over now, and I think you had better get on 
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my horse, Anita, and we will hurry on as fast as possible.” And so 
they proceeded down the steep trail, saying little, Donald leading the 
horse, Anita timorously bolding herself on the slippery Mexican saddle, 
while Gray plodded along behind. 

“Tt is reassuring to see you looking so well,” said Donald after a 
little, looking back with a glance that dully considered her glowing 
cheeks. “I did not know until last night that you had not written. 
I had to run down to Denver Tuesday, and I was detained until 
yesterday. But when I found no letters from you I began tormentin 
myself with the idea that you must be sick; and this morning i 
could hardly get started early enough. I judge that my fears were 
altogether misplaced.” 

“Oh, yes; I have been perfectly well,” a shade of confusion on 
ber face. “I did not write because—oh, well, there were several 
reasons.” ' 

“TI presume you understood that I would be anxious if you did 
not,” lifelessly as a school-boy repeating a lesson. 

“ T am afraid that view of the case did not impress me very clearly,” 
with a little uncomfortable laugh. 

She had not dreamed that merely to have him beside her could stir 
such a tumult of gladness in her heart again. She knew, and was 
strangely glad in the knowing, that with one caressing touch he could 
put to rout utterly the demon of anger that had swayed her; knew 
that with the glance of his blue eyes upon her, tenderly compelling, 
she could deny him nothing. But they must have a full explanation. 
Donald must know what he had made her suffer, and how nearly 
serious the consequences had been. He must offer what reasons and 
excuses he might to soften the memory of it, and give her promises 
that would remove all her lurking fears. Her joy could not be per- 
fect until they had come to a perfect understanding. But—a sudden 
chill falling upon her—must she, on her side, be wholly frank? Must 
she tell the whole story of Gray’s miserable infatuation? In all the 
novels she had read, the, good wife in similar circumstances always told 
her husband all, thereby generally involving all concerned in no end 
of troublesome complications, which, however useful to promote the 
novelist’s plot, must be remarkably unpleasant in real life. And in 
the present instance, Anita anxiously reasoned, what good end would 
be served? Donald might blame her,—and, indeed, would he be 
wholly wrong, when, knowing Gray her lover still, she had brought 
him on that forty-mile drive alone ?—when, even after his open avowal, 
she had not sent him away? There was no getting around the fact 
that she had behaved with childish imprudence, to use no harsher 
term. And the shame of confessing it! And then the indignation 
Gray’s course must excite! Donald was not easily moved to anger ; 
but his temper once roused was fierce as the summer thunder-storm, 
all the more startling from contrast with the warm smiling sunshine 
of the hour before. There might be a terrible scene between these men ; 
and to what purpose? Donald could have no suspicion now,—rapidly 
reviewing the situation under the trees, while her wrath at Gray flamed 
up afresh. No; the boughs had hung too low,—the shameful scene 
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was hidden. And why should she drag it forth? A vulgar para- 
phrase of the old adage came into her mind: Honesty may be the 
best policy, but to give one’s self away is always the worst. The pithy 
sentence seemed to her replete with good common sense. It seemed 
in every way reasonable and best that she should not “ give herself 
away.” 

The rain had ceased before they reached the ranch. Donald lifted 
his wife down upon the piazza, and then sprang upon the saddle him- 
self again. “I have asmall package for Dr. Rogers,” he said, listlessly, 
“and I think I’}1 ride over right now, between the showers. My horse 
is quite fresh.” 

“ What ! now ? exclaimed Anita, in a high, displeased tone. ‘“ You 
are all wet and tired out. You can send the package perfectly well.” 

“No; I have some messages for him too. I must see him myself, 
and I may as well go now and get the thing done with.” . He was 
longing to get away by himself, to gain time to look this strange new 
trouble in the face and measure its meaning. “I won’t be gone long,” 
he added, lifelessly. 

“ Oh, don’t think of hurrying on my account,” her eyes flashing 
angrily, the tell-tale red flaming on her cheeks. “Gray won’t mind 
trying to keep my spirits up,—will you?” laying her hand familiarly 
on his sleeve, smiling brightly as she met his eyes with a coquettish 
glance. ‘“ He has made a wonderful success of it this week, I can as- 
sure you,” with a careless nod at Donald, as, without another word, 
he rode away. 

The brilliant smile was gone, leaving a hard white face, with anger 
burning like coals in her eyes. Gray looked at her compassionately as 
he silently walked beside her, following her quick nervous march up 
and down the deserted piazza. 

“ Everybody seems to be having supper,” he remarked, with studied 
carelessness, presently. ‘Had we not better get into dry clothes and 
have ours?—or will you wait for Donald?” 

She laughed,—a hard, mirthless sound. “ Well, if we want any 
supper at all, I think we would better not leave it to any such remote 
contingency as that.” 

“ And yet—you have not had enough of it,” murmured Gray, with 
quiet: significance. Her lip quivered pitifully. Enough !—was it not 
enough that her heart was aching with a distinct physical pain, as 
clearly defined as a toothache? And then, with a swift change of feel- 
ing, she was filled with fury at Gray. With all the tender pity that 
spoke in his eyes, she knew that in his heart he was exulting that, in 
this first hour of their meeting, her husband had left her to seek 
another woman ; that he was even glad of her pain, hoping it would 
turn her the more to him. 

“ Look here, Gray,” she said, abruptly, standing still, “I want you 
to go away at onse. Go to California,—Alaska,—anywhere, so long 
as you go.” 

“‘ My doctor told me to stay in Colorado,” he coolly retorted. As 
he had cleverly calculated, she was immediately softened somewhat by 
this allusion to his weakness. To drive him away,—perhaps to die 
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among strangers,—there did seem a certain cruelty about it. Yet there 
was no alternative. 

“But there are other places,” she suggested, gently. “There is 
Colorado Springs,—a lovely place. So many people go there.” 

“I know,” sarcastically ; “a regular consumptives’ home. I stopped 
over there a day and saw the procession,—each specimen about as 
cheerful to look upon as the traditional Job’s turkey, that was so poor 
it had to lean against a fence to gobble. That’s a nice, exhilarating 
place to go to.” 

“ But there are plenty of other places,” impatiently. ‘ Many people 

refer California.” 

“Well, I don’t,” doggedly. “ All the same,” his voice softening 
tenderly, “of course I’ll go if you say so, Nita.” 

Her heart, in its heaviness seeming starved for tenderness, was 
somewhat touched by the tone: her own pain had made her pitiful. 
In his selfish, sensual fashion, as much as was in him to care for any- 
body, Gray loved her; and this now seemed the only love on earth she 
could really count her own. It might be wrong, but for the instant 
there was a certain comfort in feeling that this, at least, would never 
fail her. 

“You can see that it is best,” she said, almost tenderly. 

“Yes, best for us both that I should go—and take you with me, 
Nita,” with a quiet that belied the excited glitter in hiseyes. “Stop !— 
don’t speak! listen to me, dear. You are not happy, Nita: I saw it 
the moment I set eyes on you; and now I know the reason. And why 
should you suffer with it any longer? Let me take you away. Why 
must all your life be spoiled for one mistake 2? Do you know what 
percentage of all marriages nowadays end in divorce? Other people 
correct their blunders ; and why should not you? Get a divorce,—it 
will be easy enough,—and be free to enjoy your life in your own way. 
Don’t look at me like that, Nita! Why will you not be sensible? I 
don’t ask you to marry me,—I ask nothing for myself. Only let me 
take you away, let me provide for you, and you may live wherever 

ou like,—as far from me as you please.” 

“Why should you trouble to lie about it like that?” demanded 
Anita, brusquely, eying him with fiery scorn. “ As if I did not know 
that you are only hoping to marry me when once that convenient 
divorce is obtained! I wonder you are so ready to scheme to get hold 
of second-hand goods.” 

“Yes, I hope: why should I be ashamed to own it?” retorted 
Gray, boldly. “Yet, on my soul, dear, I swear that if you will but 
leave this man,—whom you don’t love, and who don’t love you,”— 
she drew back as if she had been struck,—“ if you will but go with me 
now, I will never ask so much as a touch of your fingers that you do 
not of your own accord offer me.” 

“ That is so likely !” her eyes blazing like stars with her scorn,— 
“when I am fairly black and blue now from your compelling em- 
braces,—when it is not an hour since you were brutally forcing me to 
endure caresses that were an insult to my womanhood !” 

Gray paled before her accusation, his eyes shamefacedly falling. “TI 
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lost control of myself for once, Nita ; but you ought to understand, and 
not be too hard on me,” he said, humbly. “Can’t you believe me if 
I promise that it shall never occur again ?” 

“Oh, yes; I can well believe it will never happen again,” signifi- 
cantly, éying him with ineffable contempt. 

“If you cared for me ever so little, you might twist me around 
your little finger,” murmured Gray, tentatively. 

“ Bah! I don’t care enough for you to touch you with a pair of 
tongs!” she exclaimed, furiously. “To me you are absolutely repul- 
sive.” 

Gray’s velvety black eyes were for an instant brilliant with passion. 
“What possible good can it do you to try to hurt me like that?” he 
demanded, turning upon her in sharp reproach. ‘You don’t mean 
it—don’t I know your temper? But because you are in a fury at 
your husband, who deserves it, why should you want to be cruel to me, 
whose only fault is loving you too well—who would give my life to 
make you happy ?” 

“T suppose you would, Gray,” she said, slowly, with a pitiful, sub- 
dued air of sadness. ‘ But nothing you could do would make me 
happy :—you must see that. All you can do is to go away now, as I 
ask you.” 

“ Well, I will go, then,” quietly, a curious light in his eyes. “I 
will leave you to the mercies of that man for a little while longer, 
until he shall teach you to know the worth of a love like mine. I 
think I can trust him to do it for me,—with Mrs. Rogers’s kind assist- 
ance,” with a sardonic smile. “ And when you have learned the lesson, 
Nita, remember that the old love is waiting for you, always the same.” 


XI. 


The evening was well advanced when Donald came back to eat 
his supper in the bare dining-room, where ghosts of departed dinners 
walked in sundry greasy smells. The landlady, passing through the 
room, explained with severe significance that, his supper having been 
kept waiting so long, it was = dry as chips. Donald thought it 


might as well have been — indeed, so far as he was concerned. 


The guests of the establishment were all gathered in the parlor, 
some sanguine spirits having arranged a musical and literary entertain- 
ment for the evening. Promising squeaks of a violin told the audience 
that the instrument was being tuned for their pleasure, and presently 
the performer made them a neat little speech, in which he said that he 
very much regretted that the piano upon which he must depend for his 
accompaniment was three tones below concert pitch, but on an occasion 
like that he thought it behooved each one to do his part, regardless of 
small drawbacks. He did his manfully, and plunged the company into 
the deepest gloom with the “ Miserere” from “Il Trovatore.” When the 
applause had subsided, which was somewhat unduly extended, owing to 
a tendency on the part of a few good-natured people to encourage an 
encore, which weakness had to be sternly frowned down by those who 
had their wits about them, the manager announced that Miss Rose 
would favor them with a ballad. Miss Rose was a pretty little maid 
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just emerging from the school-girl chrysalis, who sang in a pretty little 
voice a pretty little waltz song that delighted everybody. There was 
no question about the encore this time; and next they were informed 
that Miss Berry would favor them with a recitation. 

This was she whom Gray had dubbed the antique young lady. 
She had never permitted herself to outgrow the coy, bashful manner 
of extreme youth. She was sweetly coy now. She could not recite 
before so many,—she never could. The audience in her vicinity did 
their duty like men, and protested that they could not excuse her,—she 
must give them just one little recitation. And, thus persuaded, she 
assumed a tragically lean and hungry look, and, somewhat disjointedly 
by reason of sundry lapses of recollection, gave them “ Locksley Hall.” 

“ And Mrs. Jones will now favor us with a ballad,” the beaming 
manager announced, unctuously rubbing his hands. 

The lady referred to leaned farther back in her chair, slowly un- 
furling her fan, while she said, with a languid scorn that called a hot 
flush to the cheek of the little maid who had lately sung, “I never sing 
ballads, Mr. White.” 

“ But, really,” protested the discomfited man, fairly upset by this 
rebuff, “I thought you said you would sing something.” 

“Run right along, dear. We are all so fond of ballads,” chimed 
in an old lady, who, being somewhat deaf, had missed the drift of the 
talk, and imagined herself called to encourage bashful timidity. 

“ Mrs. Jones was educated wholly in the Italian school,” her hus- 
band explained, proudly glancing around the company. 

“ Well, then, Mrs. Jones, would you sing something in Italian ?” 
begged the manager, resignedly. 

“Just give them a bit of opera, dearest,” urged the fond husband. 
The lady rose condescendingly. ‘That is her forte,—opera,” he con- 
tinued, in a loud whisper, to his nearest neighbor. “ Would you be- 
lieve it ?—at a private concert lately, she sang sixteen pages of Norma 
without her notes.” ~ 

“Is it possible?” “ejaculated the other, apprehensively eying the 
lady, who was vigorously screwing up the piano-stool. 

“Sixteen pages !—Mighty Scott !” muttered Gray. “I think I am 
going to have the nose-bleed.” 

“Often, when I get-her to sing for me in hotel parlors, she is taken 
for a professional singer,” went on the complacent confidence. 

“T suppose her style of dress——” murmured the embarrassed 
confidante, feeling called to say something, but opportunely stopping 
there. Mrs. Jones’s style of dress was regarded by feminine judges as 
daringly loud and theatrical. 

“Yes; you would suppose her style and manner—so quiet and re- 
tiring—would contradict such ideas. There is nothing professional 
about her appearance; but it is her voice,” with blissful complacency. 
“T think her voice will astonish you.” 

There could be no question but that everybody was astonished at 
the voice, and, incidentally, before they had done with it, at their own 
powers of endurance. 

“Bravo, bravo, my dear!” cried the happy partner of the voice, 
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when at last the performance came to an end, and people had leave to 
breathe again. 

“ But what was the song all about?” sharply demanded the old 
lady of her neighbor. 

“Why, we don’t exactly know, you know,” uncomfortably re- 
sponded the youth addressed. “ It was Italian, you know.” 

“Um !” contemptuously retorted the aged cynic, in a loud whisper, 
disappointed about the ballad. “I reckon it’s just as well we don’t 
know. When folks sing in a foreign tongue it generally looks to me 
like a pretty sure sign that it is some nasty stuff they wouldn’t dare 
speak out if anybody could understand it.” 

_ Mrs. Jones would respond to no encore. “It is too much for her 
in this altitude,” said her husband, decidedly, while everybody blessed 
him for the saving solicitude.’ And then the gentleman of the violin, 
who dearly loved the sound of his own voice, came forward and said 
that his friends had insisted upon his giving them a recitation. He 
had been taken wholly by surprise. Had he known in time, he 
would have been glad to prepare something especially for the occasion. 
Under the circumstances, however, he had simply been forced to draw 
upon his memory; and he trusted to the kindness of his friends to 
remember that any little faults which might mar his efforts should be 
charged against him, rather than to his selection, which, in his estima- 
tion, was no less good because it was old. He then plunged into 
“ Catiline’s Defiance” with a vigor that so scared a little child that she 
had to be summarily hustled away to bed. 

Donald, having finished his supper, and further solaced himself 
with a smoke on the piazza, now stood in the door-way, absently look- 
ing on, in his abstraction quite unaware that Dr. and Mrs. Rogers had 
entered the hall and were standing close behind him. But how was 
Anita to know that the trio had not just walked over from the cabin 
together? With a brilliant smile she turned to Gray, who sat on a 
low stool beside her, carelessly laying her hand on his shoulder while 
she whispered in his ear. As to what people might think of this easy 
familiarity, she did not for an instant consider. When one is impelled 
by the egoism of an absorbing passion it is as though he looked at the 
world through the larger end of a telescope, seeing society reduced to 
pygmy insignificance. Anita saw only Donald. 

“ Who was it,” she whispered, “ who said that life would be toler- 
able but for its amusements ?” 

“T am glad to say that I never knew the cynic,” flashing a grate- 
ful glance at her. All this evening she had not vouchsafed him a 
word before. “ But he could never have meant this sort of thing. I 
am enjoying this immensely : aren’t you ?” 

” On the same principle that a friend of mine enjoys her cold 
shower-baths,—she finds it such a delightful relief when one is over 
and she is safely out of it.” 

Donald abruptly made his way across the room. ‘“ Excuse me, 
Anita, but I have had a long, hard day, and I feel completely used 
up,” his looks lending emphasis:to the words. “TI am sorry to disturb 
you, but really I think I must turn in.” 
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“What! so soon?” staring up at him with smiling indifference. 
“Well, don’t let me detain you.” 

It had seemed to Donald simply a matter of course that she would 
go with him ; but, like Byron’s Jack Buntline, “ He knew not what to 
say, and so he swore,” in his heart, as many an oath is uttered, while 
he retreated with what grace he might. 

When Anita entered her room, a couple of hours later, she found 
him still sitting in the small, comfortless bedroom rocking-chair, 
moodily tinting the air of the room blue with cigar-smoke. 

“What! not gone to bed yet? I thought you would have been 
asleep an hour ago,” she carelessly remarked, sniffing the air with a 
dainty show of scorn. 

“‘T waited for you,” he said, simply. “ But I’m afraid this smoke 
is too much for you. I had not realized that it was quite so bad.” 

“Oh, it is so kind of you to speak of it!” a subacid of sarcasm in 
her voice. In fact, she did not dislike cigar-smoke in the least, but it 
suited her mood to make a grievance of the matter. 

“You mean that I ought to have considered the consequences 
sooner : indeed, you are right,” with genuine contrition. “I will open 
the window as soon as the light is out. I am awfully sorry.” 

“Qh, don’t speak of it,” with perfunctory politeness. She was 


slipping briskly out of her clothes. Donald watched her for a few 
moments in silence. 

“ And so you have been putting in your time flirting with your 
cousin?” A dozen beginnings he had framed in his mind for what he 


had to say, yet when he came to speak he bitterly hurled his thought 
at her, with no picking of words. 

“Did Mrs. Rogers tell you that?” looking up at him with a 
nonchalant smile, as she sat deliberately brushing her long hair. “If 
she did, it was a somewhat curious coincidence, don’t you think, that 
Gray should have hinted to me, only this evening, that you seemed to 
be putting in your time flirting with Mrs. Rogers ?” 

“That is not answering my question,” with stern insistence. “I 
want to know.” 

“Want to know what?” her lips curling in a slow, amused smile. 
Only she could know what the effort cost her. 

a | want to know if you have been letting your cousin make love 
to you ?” 

¢ Oh ?” with a soft laugh, mocking, exasperating. ‘“ And don’t you 
think—all things considered—that such a question from you is rather 
—well, peculiar, to say the least ?” 

“ Peculiar enough ; but I insist upon an answer all the same.” 

“ And suppose—to be equally peculiar—I should turn about and 
ask if you have been making love to Mrs. Rogers?” 

“Then I should most emphatically answer, ‘ No.’” 

“Ah! ‘I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.’” Again 
that low, mocking laugh. “Then I too answer, ‘ No.’” 

“Tt is a lie!” he retorted, roughly. “There is no use beating about 
the bush, Nita. I saw you before you saw me, over there in the woods 
this afternoon, and—it seems impossible even now !—but with my own 
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eyes I saw your cousin’s arms around you, saw him kissing you, and— 
you kiss him.” : 

For an instant she seemed startled out of her angry composure, but 
only for an instant. 

“Oh, did you?” she nonchalantly answered. “ Well, as you once 
pithily remarked, when we were discussing your friend Mrs. Rogers, 
that sort of thing is very commonly done, you know.” 

“ And is that all you have to say?” a hard, steely glitter in his 
eyes. 

a Nothing else seems to occur to me just now,” coolly dividing her 
hair into parts for braiding. - 

She was one of those women who unadorned are most seductively 
fair. Now, leaning lazily back in the low rocking-chair, her tapering 
form softly outlined under the scant folds of her long white gown, the 
hair she had been brushing touching the floor, as with flushed cheeks 
and sparkling eyes she looked up at him, the man must have been 
blind who would not have been moved by her beauty. 

“See here, Nita,” he said, gently, even pleadingly, “I don’t want 
to be hard or unjust. I thought you different from other women ; but 
we are all human. I could not for a moment think you guilty of any- 
thing really wrong, and I can find excuses for you if you have been a 
little foolish. Your cousin was in love with you once, and I, of all 
men, ought not to be surprised if he has not gotten over it. And he 
is sick ; the poor wretch has a leg in the grave, one may see at a glance; 
naturally you would pity him, and be perhaps tempted to a warmer 
show of tenderness than you really mean. I know I have seen the 
worst of it; but—do make what excuses you can for yourself! Tell 
me how it happened! Tell me,—oh, my God! to think of my asking 
such a thing, Nita! I know it is not so,—you have only been amusing 
yourself, or you have been drawn into it through pity for him,—but 
tell me that you have not been regretting that you did not marry him, 
—that you have not been fancying yourself in love with him after all. 
I know that you can explain it some way so that it will not seem so 
horrible; and I am ready to believe anything you say.” He was 
wringing his hands like a woman in his pain. Anita watched him 
curiously, a slow smile of triumph curving her lips. 

“J think I told you that I had nothing further to say,” she 
answered, icily calm. Surely whom the gods would destroy they first 
make mad. : 


XII. 


Only those who have taken upon themselves vows of silence can 
comprehend how little talk is really required in the exigencies of ordi- 
nary, every-day life. ‘To Anita it was a curious revelation, when they 
had settled back again in the old home life,—the old life, but now so 
changed and new,—that Donald and she, who had been once, for very 
light-heartedness and joy in life, so full of idle talk and laughter, could 
now get on with such chary use of words. 

Donald was little at the house. He was never there when rational 
excuse could be framed for being anywhere else; and when the in- 
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exorable routine of eating and sleeping called him home, he simpl 
met his wife with a grave politeness as taciturn as her own. Each felt 
sullenly constrained to-be silent, waiting for the other to speak, each 
finding a puerile point of pride in the impregnable good breeding that 
could maintain an unbroken courtesy under circumstances so exasper- 
ating; for Anita would rather have been struck than be forced to 
meet that chill, courteous indifference day after day, while Donald was 
sometimes frightened at the mad impulse that came upon him to seize 
her in his arms and savagely shake her out of her cool, passionless 
calm. 

A slow, maddening fortnight had rolled away, when one day, as he 
rose from the table after luncheon, Donald stopped, a determined ex- 
pression hardening his pale face. Anita’s nerves thrilled with a con- 
sciousness that a climax was come, while, with a cold pretence of not 
seeing, she turned toward the kitchen, as if called by some housewifely 
duty. 
uy wish to have a few minutes’ talk with you, Anita,” he said, 
with a glance that commanded her to stop. 

“Yes?” arching her eyebrows with an affectation of éxtreme sur- 
prise, while a sensation of passionate relief swept over her. She felt 
they were coming to some sort of an understanding, to what end she 
did not care: anything would be better than this sullen waiting, this 
intolerable calm. 

“Will you come into the parlor?” courteously as she might have 
invited a stranger, leading the way. 

“T want to ask you,” began Donald, when they were seated, taking 
a bank-book from his pocket and selecting from it a slip of paper, “ is 
this all right ?” 

It was her cancelled check for three hundred dollars. Anita re- 
garded it curiously, a slight smile on her lips. “ Why, yes,” she said, 
slowly : “it seems to be just as I wrote it.” 

“And there is no mistake about it?” perplexedly studying the 

aper. 
Me Not the slightest, that I can see,” her smile broadening a little, as 
if enjoying his Reniiiees. 

“T thought when I went away that you had money enough—more 
than enough—for all ordinary requirements. I made arrangements at 
the bank for you to have all you might need in case of any unforeseen 
emergency ; but I can’t understand now what possible emergency could 
have arisen to demand this,” regarding her with grave questioning. 

“No? can you not?” nonchalantly smiling up at him. “ Well, it 
is possible that the emergency simply arose and then—sat down again, 
so to speak. If you will look in your bank-book, I presume you will 
discover that I deposited the full amount two days later.” 

“Yes ; but that does not make the matter any clearer.” 

“T should suppose it would be sufficient to be assured that I did 
not use any of it,” with a sneer she knew would sting him like a lash. 

“ As if I ever grudged you a dollar, or questioned how you used 
it!” he retorted, warmly, flushing under her insulting tone. “ When 
have I ever hinted that you could use too much money ?” 
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“ Never,—unless now,” more humbly, her eyes falling a little 
under his indignant glance. 

“ And not now. It only seems to me that here is something that I 
should know about, and I ask you to tell me. If you had used the 
three hundred dollars three times over it would not have troubled me 
like your curious reticence about it.” 

“ Another thing,” he went on, after he had waited a moment in 
vain for her to speak. “A fellow came up to my office a day or two 
ago with a curious charge of assault and battery against Fred Ingalls. 
Do you know anything about that ?” 

“1?” with a look of frankest astonishment. “No, indeed; how 
should I?” 

“ Well,” in a somewhat relieved tone, “it did not seem very likely, 
—the tale he told. He had been drinking, and I scarcely gave his 
wandering yarn another thought until I got my pass-book and cancelled 
vouchers from the bank this morning, when, in a wholly unreasoning 
way, it struck me that there might be some connection between the two 
circumstances.” ; 

“ And what was his story ?” her face curiously changing, her eyes 
steadily fixed on the minute plaits she was folding in her handkerchief. 

“Simply that you were down in the bank alone with Ingalls one 
evening, and that after you had come out together, and you had 
turned and gone toward home, this fellow, passing by, made a joking 
remark to Ingalls about his banking-hours for ladies, when he found 
himself knocked into the ditch.” 

“Oh !” comprehensively, not looking at him. ° 

“Of course I told the chump that he had no case, and, incidentally, 
that he was mistaken as to the identity of the lady, and that if I ever 
heard of his repeating the mistake he would promptly have occasion to 
bring action for assault and battery against me.” . ; 

“ All the same,” meeting his eyes unflinchingly, “ it was I.” 

Donald did not seem surprised, although his face grew graver. 
“ And may I ask what you were doing at the bank ?” 

“Certainly. I went there to get the check cashed.” 

“Tn the evening ?” 

“Yes. The bank was closed when I decided that I wanted the 
money ; and, as a kindness, Mr. Ingalls went and got it for me in the 
evening when I went around to his house and asked him.” 

Donald rubbed his forehead in a bewildered way. “And why 
could you not have waited until the bank opened next day ?” 

“ Because I wanted to take the early train next morning.” 

“ And did you?” 

6“ Yes,” 

“ And where did you go?” breathing hard. 

“To Pueblo,” with an inscrutable smile. 

“To Pueblo; and you took money enough to take you to Paris!” 
suddenly growing pale, as a light seemed to break upon his mind. 
“ And did your cousin go with you?” he demanded, slowly. 

“ Oh, no,” with that little, cool, teasing smile, “ but he came back 


with me.” 
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“ In other words, you went to meet him,” hoarsely, his eyes flash- + 
ing blue fire. “ Well, do you intend to tell me the rest of it?” 

“ Ah, why should 1?” with a careless shrug of her shoulders, 
smiling always. ‘ You are so keen at surmising.” 

> Do you know that you are leading me to surmise very strange 
things?” 

«Yes ?” indifferently. 

“To think of my being tricked out of the way with that little cock- 
and-bull story of your aunt’s coming!” he exclaimed, his voice shaken 
with anger. “How you must have laughed in your sleeve to see me 
led away by the nose like an ass !” 

“Well, no, not exactly. If anybody laughed, it must have been 
Mrs. Rogers, who did the leading, and whom, to all appearances, you 
were only too ready to follow.” 

“How like a woman that is,” regarding her with scorn ineffable, 
“to try to whitewash yourself by throwing mud at another! I could 
not have imagined that you would stoop to anything so small; but,” 
frowningly considering the check he was twisting through his fingers, 
“it seems you are capable of anything.” 

“Yes?” growing very white. “ Bo you think so?” 

“What I don’t understand,” he went on, slowly, cruelly, still 
studying the check, “is how you happened to come back at all. Evi- 
dently you did not plan to.” 

“Well, do you know, I rather wonder at that myself now,” white 
to the lips; “but it is a mistake most easily rectified. I can go 

in.” 

“ Don’t be idiotic,” he roughly retorted. “ Be satisfied with what 
you have already done to disgrace yourself and me. Don’t imagine 
that you are going on to have me pointed at as a deserted husband,—to 
have the history of your shame hawked through all the papers in the 
land. If you hankered for the excitement of an elopement you should 
have embraced the opportunity when you had it; rest assured you will 
not get another.” 

“No?” with an insolent smile. “ Will Mrs. Rogers never take 
you away again ?” 

He opened his lips, but then, as if fearing to trust himself to 
speak, turned and rushed from the room. Anita buried her head in the 
soft pillow and lay still, making no moan, although every nerve was 
aquiver under the stinging humiliation of Donald’s tone and her 
own impotent anger. A moment later she lifted her white face, dully 
staring. Donald had come back. 

“T want to take it all back, Nita,” he said, humbly, even plead- 
ingly, “all the hateful things I have been saying. I have tormented 
myself into a temper over this thing, and I have said more than I 
meant,—a good deal more than I ought. It does look queer, and you 
won’t explain it. And the queerest thing about it is your reticence. 
All the same I believe you could explain it if you chose, so as to put. 
an altogether different aspect upon the matter; and I think you are 
keeping your lips closed in some foolish whim of shielding your cousin 
someway. I know he is at the bottom of the whole business ; that— 
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+ why, great heavens, Nita, if an angel came to tell me any evil about 

ou I could not really believe it!’ moving a little toward her. “I 

lieve nothing,—nothing, Nita, except what I saw; and someway, 
somehow, I believe in you in spite of that.” 

Anita had buried her face again in the sofa pillow for shame of the 
tears that were welling from her eyes, so unused to the weakness of 
tears. 

“‘Tf you would only be frank with me, Nita!’ he murmured, wist- 
fully regarding her, but moving no nearer. 

Anita said nothing. Woman-like, even in her weeping she had 
her wits well about her, and, seeing Donald ready for reconciliation, 
she was full of obstinate resolve to move no step toward meeting him 
half-way. His had been the first wrong-doing ; legitimately his was the 
humiliation of confession and pleading. Seeing her in tears for his 

‘ harshness, she subtly planned, he, already disposed to tenderness, must 
be moved to take her in his arms with comforting and caressing; and 
when he had come to that she knew he would be completely at her 
mercy. She would not yield to him at once: his punishment must be 
prolonged while the last remnant of her cold-heartedness could endure ; 
and her tardy forgiveness must impress him once for all with the fact 
that her feelings were not to be lightly disregarded. 

“‘ Won’t you tell me, dear ?” more tenderly still. Anita’s head was 
shaken with sudden sobbing. He took it for a gesture of refusal, and, 
without another word, turned and left her. ; 

After a moment, surprised at the silence, she looked up, chagrined 
to find him gone, and, forgetting her resolve of cold quiescence, ran 
eagerly after him to the hall door; but he was already far down the 
street, hurrying on with a quick, nervous stride, already beyond reach 
of her voice if she called. ‘ 

But there was a rare light of happiness on her face as she came 
back, sitting down in the chair where he had been, softly caressing 
with her cheek the cushion against which his head had rested. After 
all, he still loved her in his large, passionless, unselfish way, that would 
think no evil even though his own eyes had seen her in the arms of 
another, guilty kisses showered upon her face. Even after that, if an 
angel came to tell him evil of her he would not believe,—eagerly re- 
peating his words. And she,—her face grew graver as she reverted to 
her own feelings, conscious that all his magnanimity had been power- 
less to kill that pain of jealous distrust. Full of longing to meet his 
tender confidence with a trust no less perfect than his own, it seemed 
still impossible that her heart should soar beyond her understanding. 
Convicted of evil in her mind, she could not through blind love force 
herself to believe him guiltless; but she could be even more generous 
than he,—the glory of transcendent love lighting her wet eyes,—for 
with even a doubt of his truth still shadowing her heart she could take 
him back to her love, overlooking, condoning everything. 

She could not wait through all the slow dragging hours of the 
afternoon for the happiness she felt so near her lips: she would follow 
him to the office,—hurrying to make a fresh toilet. It was a chill day 
for the embroidered white lawn, but Donald liked that best, and so it 
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must go on, smiling a little at the small vanity while, with the finical 
care of a school-girl, she lingered over the tying of the soft silk sash, 
and the arrangement of the great bunch of yellow chrysanthemums 
she pinned at her belt. 

he fancied herself stealing unannounced into his private office, as 
she had often done before, of quietly going up behind him as he sat at 
his desk, surprising him with the light touch of her hand upon his 
shoulder. She could see his swift flush of surprise and pleasure as he 
read her errand in her eyes before she spoke, his joy and thankfulness 
ineffable to see the end of this time of wretchedness,—their first real 
quarrel, and, please heaven, their last. 


XIII. 


It seemed an especial exhibition of the total depravity of inanimate 
things that as Anita stepped out of doors she should find the wind rioting 
in the street, the air clouded with rushing whirlwinds of dust tossed 
up by the lively little “Colorado zephyr” that at certain seasons seems 
especially aimed to try the souls of good housewives. She stood still 
for a moment, disappointedly hesitating ; but still she could not bring 
herself to renounce the cherished plan. It was but a short walk to the 
office at most; and she felt strong enough in her eagerness to combat 
any obstacle. 

But never did those three blocks seem so long a journey. She was 
obliged to face a driving column of yellow dust mottled with crumpled 
papers and rags, dead leaves and twigs, the unsightly litter of ill-kept 
back yards, in which a nucleus in the form of a small boy seemed 
presently evolved, his bare feet scarce touching the ground as he chased 
his hat, which was ever bowled away just beyond reach of the clutching 
fingers. Here and there in the quiet street, under the cottonwoods 
upon which the yellow leaves were already stealing, as pathetic in their 
beauty as gray hairs on the head of youth, in groups of two or three, 
cows were sorrily bunched together, their backs to the wind; and a 
little girl with a basket, apparently profiting by the example of the 
kine, was cautiously shuffling along backward, curiously blinking 
through the yellow haze at the lady who, but for this unnatural re- 
versal of gait, would have been just behind her. Anita, holding on to 
her hat with both hands, the wind wrapping her skirts about her limbs 
until each step was a new difficulty, found herself curiously embar- 
rassed by the gaze of those childish eyes, small and black and bright 
as a couple of shoe-buttons sewed in the little dust-grimed face. It 
seemed a confession of mental weakness to be seen on the street ina 
dust-storm like that by anybody, to say nothing of appearing blown 
and dishevelled, stripped of all the graceful dignity which Mrs. Bartels 
regarded as her indispensable adjunct. 

Her impulsive spleen was quickly lost, however, in kindly concern 
as the heedless little experimenter came to grief on the uneven pave- 
ment. Anita stooped to help the child upon her feet again and restore 
the scattered contents to the basket, while, as if it had been mischiev- 
ously watching for the opportunity, the wind at this moment seized 
upon her own hat and sent it spinning away through the dust. The 
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child, not to be outdone in kindness, darted after it, and presently re- 
turned triumphant, but not until the wind had made havoc with the 
arrangement of Anita’s hair, while the story of its adventure was 
grimly marked upon the hat. Again Anita hesitated, as she shook 
the dusty plumes, glancing uncertainly back; but now it was farther 
to go home than to press on to her first goal; and, after all, hurrying 
on, what would it matter to Donald in what guise she came to him ? 

Alone in the long hall outside the office she stopped, with swift 
feminine touches striving to improve her dishevelled appearance ; and 
when she had brushed her hat, and, with sundry little pats helpless to 
improve, had assured herself how far her hair was awry, when she had 
shaken her skirts and smoothed up the long wrists of her gloves, still 
she lingered, her heart tumultuously beating. She would not go in 
through the large outer office, but went on to the door more seldom 
used opening into Donald’s private room, halting with the door-knob 
in her hand, swallowing a lump that had risen in her throat, while in 
incoherent thought she tried to frame what she first would say; but in 
the chaos of her mind only rose the vision of Donald as he would 
look, the glowing love that would be in his eyes as he rose to clasp 
her in his arms. 

Softly she turned the knob, a tender smile curving her lips, her 
eyes luminous with anticipation, softly pushed open the door, and 
entered the room. 

Donald was sitting at his desk as she had anticipated, but there the 
picture of her fancy ended. She did not cross the room to lay her hand 
upon his shoulder, because in the way, very close to Donald, and push- 
ing back her chair with a little start of confusion as if she had been 
still closer, sat Mrs. Rogers. 

“Well, upon .my word !” she laughingly exclaimed, first to recover 
her voice in the surprise of the rencontre: “did you blow down ?” 

“‘ T should suppose it would seem sufficiently evident,” with a faint 
sardonic smile, angrily conscious of her battered hat and the dusty un- 
tidiness of her dress, while her glance took in the exquisite neatness of 
the other’s toilet, the smooth hair and the dainty dustless gown. Evi- 
dently Mrs. Rogers had come in before the storm began, Anita shrewdly 
inferred, measuring the time in her nrind, at the same time noting that 
the door to the outer office was closed. 

Donald had hurried forward, flushing a little with surprise or em- 
barrassment, to give her a chair. “ It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good,” he said, with that little mockery of his old manner he had 
come to assume before others. “It is pleasant that you let yourself be 
blown this way ; but I must say I approve your taste rather more than 
your judgment. I should hardly have supposed you would care to 
venture out such a day as this.” 

“Oh, I am sure you could not have expected me,” a little sneer in 
her tone his trained ear could not miss. 

“‘T believe most women like to go beating their way through a 
storm,” chimed in Mrs. Rogers, in her vivacious way. “It seems 
somehow to satisfy that craving for antagonism that appears to be 
inherent in the female heart.” 
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“Do you think so?” returned Donald, with a smile of careless 
courtesy, a tiny frown furrowed between his eyes. “ And do you enjoy 
this peculiar craving ?” 

“Oh, yes; wealldo. And most of us wear our lives out beating 
against the wind,—that is, contriving imaginary troubles to fight : don’t 
you think so, Mrs. Bartels ?” 

“ We are not always driven to taxing our imaginations, I think ; 
Providence spares us the effort,” sharply glancing from under her long- 
lashed, insolently-drooping eyelids. She had become persuaded that 
Mrs. Rogers held something in her hand which she was concealing in 
a fold of her gown. 

“ Providence !—ah !” with a shrug of her shoulders, “ Better call 
it the devil, and spell it as it should always be spelled, without the d. 
It is the evil in people’s own minds that leads them to look for trouble 
and find it, nine times out of ten, Mrs. Bartels. If women never hated 
until there was reason for hate, if they were never jealous until they 
had cause, if they never went mad in any of the thousand-and-one 
phases of feminine madness, there would be lots less trouble, Mrs. Bartels, 
and,” with a careless, inconsequential little smile, “Orodelphia would 
be a good deal pleasanter.” 

“Do you think so?” indifferently, her eyes fixed with the sharp 
scrutiny of a cat watching a mouse. She was bound to see what was 
in that hand. All the time it had been creeping upward with a scarce 
perceptible movement, crumpling something more closely in its grasp, 
until, as Mrs, Rogers rose with her last word, with a swift movement 
she pushed something under the edge of her basque, but not so dexter- 
ously but that the keen eyes watching had caught a glimpse, a mere 
corner betrayed, of a little roll of bank-notes. 

“ But I must not stay here arguing moral questions while my poor 
boy lies hazarding his immortal soul with profanity,” she exclaimed, 
with her childish laugh. “The doctor is laid up with rheumatism, 
you know,” she explained to Anita, as if it were the most cheerful bit 
of news possible, “and his remarks sometimes seem fairly to impart a 
sulphurous odor to the room. It is considered good for rheumatism,— 
sulphur,—and I don’t know but the doctor has some scheme of his 
own for fighting the disorder with the fumes of his diabolical excla- 
mations ; at least it seems to ease his mind wonderfully.” 

Donald joined in her laugh, but with a perfunctory air. “You 
should hire a Chinaman to help him swear,” he carelessly suggested. 

“T hoped you would volunteer,” with a laughing pout. “I came 
around, you know, to see if Mr. Bartels and you,” innocently turning 
to Anita, as if ingenuously impelled to explain her presence there, “ out 
of kind charity, to revive my drooping spirits, would not come around 
late this afternoon for a little game of tennis; but the wind seemed to 
answer for you before I had fairly gotten the invitation out of my 
mouth.” 

“T should not have supposed you could consider it necessary to 
wait for even the wind to answer such an invitation as that,” with an 
insolent smile, after a brief stare of incredulity. ‘“ You know that I do 
not play tennis, Mrs. Rogers.” 
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“No,” slightly discomfited ; “but if you would only learn, you would 
enjoy it so much.” 

“ But you are not going out in the dust?” interposed Donald, has- 
tily, his protest, however, somewhat lukewarm in tone. “ Won’t you 
wait until the storm is over, Mrs. Rogers ?” 

“Oh, no; the doctor is waiting for me, and,” gayly nodding herself 
out of the door, “two’s a company, while three ah, you know. 
Good-afternoon, both of you.” 

Donald closed the door after her with a relieved expression, turning 
to Anita expectantly. 

“It was so delicate of her to remind me, was it not?” looking up 
at him with an ugly sneer; “but it was quite unnecessary. Nobody 
could have been more regretfully conscious than I of making up the 
proverbial crowd.” 

“ Nonsense !” impatiently. ‘ Why-will you always impute ideas to 
that poor woman that never enter her head? She referred to herself, 
of course.” 

“Of course nothing on earth could have induced me to come in 
had I dreamt how painfully superfluous I was to be,” she went on, as 
if he had not spoken. “ And, even worse than that, to interrupt your 
téte-d-téte,—to drive your guest away!” with a smile of bitter irony. 
“T cannot sufficiently express my regret.” 

“ Nonsense !” cried Donald again, reddening angrily. “There was 
no reason on earth why you should not have come in, as you know per- 
fectly well. And as for driving her away,—she had finished her busi- 


ness before you came in, and would have been gone long ago had she 
not stopped to speak to you.” 

“ Her business ?—that invitation to play tennis, of course you meant 
to say,” with a hard, mirthless laugh. 

Donald ~ himself a little restless shake, as if he would throw 


off the cloud that had gathered on his face. “Oh, never mind the 
woman !” he irritably exclaimed. ‘“ You came to see me about some- 
thing, did you not, Nita? Let’s change the subject to that,” looking 
at her anxiously. 

“Why, yes, I did come to see you about something,” a bitter smile 
curling her lips. “I came because,” steadily regarding him, “ I would 
like a little money.” . 

“ Why, certainly; but,” seeming somewhat embarrassed, “ how 
much do you want ?” 

“Oh, twenty-five or thirty dollars will do, with what I have, I 
think. I want it,” explaining with an air of painful punctiliousness, 
“to buy material for a new tea-gown, and perhaps to get lace to make 
a jabot up the front.” 

“ Don’t, Nita,” with a sort of hurt gentleness. “TI don’t want to 
know how you propose to use it. And you must have a larger allow- 
ance after this, that the want may not occur again,” looking up at her 
pleasantly. He was always generous in money-matters, and was, in 
fact, wall pleased that she had come to ask this little favor now. “I 
will make this fifty :—you see I must give you a check: my purse is as 
bare as old Mother Hubbard’s cupboard.” 
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“Yes? I rather inferred as much when I saw evidences of Mrs, 
Rogers’s—business,” slowly, cuttingly. 

“Oh, did you see?” seeming rather relieved than otherwise, meeting 
her eyes with an expression of the utmost frankness. “She begged me 
not to mention it, not even to you: the poor woman has so much pride, 
you know.” 

“No; I did not know,” dryly: “has she?” 

“ But of course if you saw it will do nd harm to tell you the rest. 
‘It appears that the doctor was induced to buy an interest in the Blue- 
bird mine a year ago. He could not have done worse, particularly as 
he had not money enough and was forced to borrow ; and of course he 
has never realized anything out of it but assessments, as any sane man 
might have told him at the start,—with the natural result that his 
finances were down to bed-rock long ago. They have been compelled 
to let bills run along and accumulate until now some fellow has eee 
ened to bring suit against them at once unless he is paid. The doctor 
being sick, his wife did not want to worry him about the matter, and, 
at her wits’ end, naturally came to me to advise her what to do.” 

“ Quite naturally,” with sarcastic emphasis, a spot of red on either 
cheek, like a dab of rouge unskilfully applied. 

“Tt was for only a small amount,—a trifle less than a hundred 
dollars,—and of course I advised her to let me loan her the money as 
the easiest way out of the difficulty.” 

“Qh, of course.” 

“The doctor’s practice seems to have been mostly among a class 
where collections are next to impossible,” continuing with an evident 
effort, plainly disconcerted under her sneering glance. “And now, 
with his sickness, and bills pouring in from every side, of course the 
poor little woman is all broken up. It is rather hard lines, don’t you 
think ?” 

“ And yet she can play tennis!” with a bitter laugh, mirthless, 
taunting, cruel. “ At least, Don, I think your explanation of her— 
business is very ingenious.” ; 

He turned upon her a face she had never seen before, livid, almost 
murderous, in its sudden fury. 

“Tf I believed you were in earnest in your vile insinuations, 
Anitay’ in a low, tense tone, his fingers convulsively gripping the arms 
of his chair, “if I could think that you really believed what you have 
repeatedly implied in regard to that woman, I should be tempted to— 
box your ears.” 

“ Well, if you are stopping on that account,” slowly, that sardonic 
smile quivering on her lips, “if that is all that hinders, I must say, the 
incredulity in the case is more apparent on your side than on mine,” 
coming a little nearer, and standing before him defiantly, tauntingly. 
“Tt seems a pity that you should hesitate for any such illusory reason 
as that,—that you should leave anything undone to complete my dis- 
ilJusion.” 

“ Disillusion !—great heavens, Anita, do you think the disillusion 
is all on your side ?” with a groan, burying his head in his arms crossed 
upon the desk. 
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She stood for a moment regarding him with a sort of supercilious 
curiosity, as if at some mawkish display of histrionic emotion, and 
then, without a word, walked from the room. 


XIV. 


The bright, unclouded days of the Colorado winter had passed 
away, one as monotonously like another as the beads slipped from the 
sleepy fingers of a nun; and now the spring, in small furies of rain 
and hail, snow-flurries and wind-storms, seemed trying to make up 
what the unseasonable apathy of its elder brother had left undone. 

It was Sunday, a chill, blustering day, of a kind to try the quality 
of men’s religion when the church bells rang. The early dinner was 
over, and Anita, who would suffer no hands less tender than her own to 
wash her glass and china, had finished her housewifely duties. Thanks 
to her Van Zandt training, she could find all the comfort of a clean 
conscience in housekeeping well done. She could know no peace of 
mind until each stale bread-crumb in her domain had been metamor- 
phosed into palatableness,—unless she were assured that no bone was 
- thrown to a dog until its first strength had been extracted in soup. 
Whatever might -be her griefs,—and she thought her burdens heavy in 
these days,—there was still a certain pleasure in properly polishing the 
dainty cut glass; a substantial satisfaction, as she passed back to the 
parlor, in noting that no atom of dust defiled the edges of the carpet, 
that no spider with his spinning had eluded her vigilance. 

- Donald, in smoking-jacket and slippers, was enjoying a cigar in 
an easy-chair by the fire. 

“Why, how comfortable you look!” she exclaimed, brightly, sur- 
prised into betraying her pleasure. When had Donald cared to spend 
a Sunday afternoon at home before? “And what a glorious fire you 
have made!” standing before the fire upon pretence of warming her 
slim white hands, a little innocent vanity in her pretty tea-gown. 
Donald had once been quick to notice when she looked especially nice. 

“ Have I not?” complacently surveying his work. “Give me the 
blaze of good soft coal on a day like this; just to look at it is luxury,” 
his eyes fixed upon the slim figure in the trailing old-rose gown, as if 
he found a certain luxury in regarding that. He reached out and drew 
nearer a@ willow rocker, saying, sociably, “Sit down and enjoy it.” 

Donald Bartels could not have willingly endured for long to live 
at odds with a cat. He had a happy faculty for adjusting unpleasant- 
nesses within himself, of brightening with the sunniness of his own tem- 
perament the darkest circumstance, of compromising with fate in all 
philosophical good-will. The sudden change in his wife had been to 
him a crushing blow, for a time seeming fairly to change his nature. 
Without a sign of warning, seeming the more cruel for its unexpected- 
ness, he had been rudely shaken from his dream of placid content, to 
look down into the grave in which all the joy of his life seemed laid. 
He was almost beside himself, fairly maddened with the poignant pain, 
the burning anger toward this cold, silent woman, who had won him 
with tender witcheries but to bring such disappointment and humilia- 
tion upon him. But even over the ground torn up for the dead the 
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merciful flowers and grasses will hurry to spread their fair covering ; 
and Donald was not one who would keep the soil of his sorrows for- 
ever ploughed up afresh. Ever in the background of his life that 
grave must gloomily hold its place; and often in the twilight—those 
sweet hours of idleness that had so long been given to Anita, in which 
the thought of her was inextricably fixed—he must perforce look back 
with tear-blurred eyes, passionate regret wringing his heart. But what 
then? Could his lost love be raised from the dead with cries or paltry 
curses? And was a loveless life so rare a thing that he could esteem 
himself as more unfortunate than the majority of his fellows? Little 
by little his first fierce anger burned itself out, and at last he was ready, 
in his healthy, whole-souled way, to look up and take account of the 
good that was left him. If Anita loved her cousin—and Donald could 
have no doubt of that,—she was still bravely trying to do her wifely duty 
by him. That she was not happy he could not but know, and the time 
was when seeing it he had been filled with sharp resentment; but now, 
in a way, he had come to pity her, appreciating the more the patient 
effort of her exquisite housekeeping. No husband was better cared for 
than he in all material things, and he valued the comforts of his home 
at their worth, and was grateful. Because he had had his cake and 
eaten it, was he to find no appetite for bread and cheese? Though the 
sweet, foolish love of the honey-moon might be gone, there was no 
reason, he told himself, why they should not still be friends. 

“There is going to be a splendid bed of coals presently,” Anita 
idly remarked, settling back comfortably in the low chair: “ we might 
pop some corn.” 

He looked up, boyishly pleased at the simple suggestion. It seemed 
that, after all, she might be willing to meet him half-way in the effort 
to bring the home life to a friendlier footing. “ We might,—and 
we will,” he cordially agreed, irrelevantly adding, “That is an awfully 
pretty dress, Nita.” 

“T think it is rather a success myself,” smiling up at him well 
leased. Why could they not be always like this, so sociable and 
riendly? Ah, well, he was spending this afternoon with her of his 

own accord ; this was something. 

“T have just heard rather a good thing,” she began, drawing toward 
him in a cosey, confidential way. ‘ Katie has a friend visiting her in 
the kitchen, and they were trying their luck with a wish-bone. From 
the china-closet I happened to overhear their remarks at the close of 
the contest. ‘Now, Annie, tell me what you wished,’ said Katie. 
‘Well, I wished I might go to heaven. And what did you wish? 
‘Well, Annie,’—with - convulsive little giggle,—did you ever see 
anybody giggle as that girl does, Don ?” 

“Never. But what was her wish ?” 

““¢ Well,’ said she, ‘I wished I might be the first to get married, 
Annie! while Annie capped the climax by retorting, ‘ Well, if that 
ain’t just like you, Katie Rice! I'll risk you to always wish the best 
for yourself.’ ” 

onald laughed long and loud at this joke. He was in a mood to 
make the most of the smallest pleasantry. ‘“ May each get her wish !” 








es 
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he piously ejaculated. “ And so they agreed that marriage is rather 
better than heaven, on the whole?” 

“Oh, decidedly better, it would seem,” turning to him a bright, 
mirthful face. How pretty and girlish she looked in that easy attitude, 
her face flushed with the warm firelight, her hands clasped around her 
knees in careless abandon! And it was remarkably pleasant chatting 
there in that cosey old-time fashion. Donald wanted to keep the ball 
of conversation rolling, not caring much what was said. 

“Who is it who says that marriage is like a city besieged,—all 
those who are out want to get in, while those who are in all want to 
get out?” smiling comfortably across at her. All the brightness was 
gone from her face on the instant. 

“ A volume of truth in the observation, is there not?” she returned, 
icily, taking up a paper. A personal item caught her eye the next 
moment: “ Dr. and Mrs. Rogers are spending a few days in Denver.” 
Ah, yes; that explained Donald’s presence at home on this particular 
afternoon. Mrs. Rogers always kept open house on Sundays. 

“T hope you don’t think that I meant any reflection: I’m sure 
you could not make any personal application of that stupid quotation,” 
poor Donald blundered, awkwardly. 

“Why, certainly not: how could I?” with a sarcastic little laugh, 
the ugly red he had learned to know so well flaming in her cheeks. 
“Of course we could not possibly want to get out. We are so happy 
together, you and I.” 

“T most certainly don’t want to get out,” said Donald, sturdily, 
poking the fire. “ And, by the way, that reminds me,” not explaining 
the connection,—“I beg pardon, but I really forgot to give you this 
letter. It came this morning.” 

“From Gray !” she exclaimed, surprised, as she took it from his 
hand. She had heard but rarely from Gray in the months since he 
had gone at her bidding. He had proceeded down into Mexico, look- 
ing up the old hacienda where she had lived as a child; and several 
letters he had written at first, counting confidently on her interest in 
the familiar scenes, but Anita never answered. She sat for a long 
time now, absently twisting the unopened letter in her hands, thinking 
of all that had happened since Gray had said, “ He will teach you to 
know the worth of a love like mine.” Well, she had learned the 
lesson, as he said she would. Strange if she had not through all those 
days of smiling coldness when Donald and she had striven each to 
outdo the other in the cool courtesy of utter indifference; in the scenes 
that had come later, when irrepressible anger had worked its way to 
the surface in cruel shafts of sarcasm that had many a time sent Donald 
from the house pale with rage, while her heart had bled with stormy 
tears. There had been plenty of time to measure the worth of a last- 
ing love like Gray’s in the long evenings she had spent alone, feeling 
but too sure into whose eyes Donald was smiling; in the weary hours 
when she had tossed on her pillow, awake in a horrid loneliness that 
was a torture of terror when any uncanny noise broke the night still- 
ness. Selfish and lawless as she knew Gray’s nature to be, in the 
glamour thrown by time and distance it seemed that had she been his 
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wife he must have been unswervingly true to her ; and, in her heart- 
hunger, there had grown up the miserable regret that her love had not 
been given to him,—but it was only the small, futile regret for what 
she knew had never been really possible. And there could be no 
thought of mending the blunder of fate at this late day: all the passion 
of her heart seemed cold and dead. With a fretful sigh she roused 
herself to open her letter now, resentfully conscious that Donald was 
watching her curiously. 

“ And how is your cousin?” he asked, at length, when she was 
twisting the paper in her hands again, absently staring into the fire. 
He asked the question in all kindliness, in his resolution to let the dead 
past rest; but in spite of himself his voice sounded forced, and to 
Anita his words seemed pregnant with hateful sarcasm. 

“ Read it,” she said, with sharp brevity, holding the letter out to 
him. He shrank back with a gesture of extreme distaste. 

“No, indeed. Could you imagine that I was hinting at such a 
thing? Ihave not the slightest wish to pry into your correspondence.” 

“But I insist upon your reading it,” offering it imperiously. 
Donald reluctantly accepted the letter. 


“ ANITA MIA,— 

“Tneredible as it may seem, the doctor has just told me that I 
must 2 F to take my little trip over the range, for I have to go 
soon; and I have believed him, because I have fallen into a habit of 
swallowing whatever he gives me,—it seems to save the judgment such 
a lot of wear and tear, you know. 

“Don’t feel badly about it, sweet: what’s the use? It’s a case of 
spilled milk, you see. What breaks me up is that I can’t go to you 
and say all the things that are making my head feel top-heavy. I 
always made a poor shuffle at a letter, you know, and it comes harder 
than ever now. When I left you I meant to come back, as of course 
you knew. I saw how things were going, and I hoped to find happi- 
ness waiting for me when I came again. But now—‘ Il n’y a que les 
morts qui ne reviennent pas.’ Circumstances over which I have no con- 
- trol prevent, you understand. But Mohammed could go to the moun- 
tain just the same, and you—oh, Nita, darling, the one person in all 
the world who could make these last few days of mine perfectly happy, 
—won’t you come? Surely you can reconcile it to your conscience, I 
ask so little. 

“T want to tell you that I have sent my will to Uncle John, whom 
I have made executor. He never liked me much, and he played me a 
low-down trick when he stood you off from marrying me: all the same 
he is a square fellow, and will see that you get a fair deal,—for of course 
I have Tett everything to you. I have fooled away an awful lot of 


money, but the estate was handled in first-class shape till I came of age, 
and some of the investments that I happened to let alone have turned 
out ’way up. You will be fairly well fixed, after all. I tell you this 
that you may know that for the rest of your life you will be absolutely 
independent, to go where you like and do as you please. I enclose now 
draft to cover expenses of your journey if you will come. 
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“ Think fast, Nita. It comes upon me suddenly that I am horribly 
pressed for time. It seems ridiculous, when I think how hard I have 
worked sometimes trying to kill time, that now time in turn is killing 
me. I don’t ask you to sacrifice your own feelings: it is hardly worth 
while to be selfish for the little time that is left. But what do you owe 
to that man who does not love you? what do you owe to the world? 
—to anybody ?—while I Oh, my darling, I have certain sweet 
memories that fill me with hope that you will come, memories that will 
make me happier in heaven, if there turns out to be such a place, and 
if I ever see it. I shall not ask it if you come; for I shall have my 


heaven here. 





“ Yours till death, 
“Gray.” 


Donald looked up stonily when he had finished the last page, his 
face white as the dead. 

“And may I ask what you are going to do about it?” his voice 
strained and harsh. 

“T don’t know,” lifelessly staring at the glowing coals. 

“Great God! you don’t know! Is it possible that you are giving 

me—me, who don’t love you—that you are giving me the benefit of a 
moment’s doubt?” his breath coming in pase. “ Well, when you have 
quite made up your mind, is it too much to ask that you will kindly 
let me know? I should, of course, want to go to the station with you 
and wish you bon voyage,” with a short, ugly laugh, as he left the 
room. 
Hours had passed by, and Anita was still sitting motionless before 
the dying fire that faintly glowed in the twilight, when Donald came 
in. He stood still, regarding her gravely, until she lifted her heavy 
eyes inquiringly. 

“T don’t know whether you will believe it or not, Nita, but I am 
sorry for you,” he said, hesitatingly, with a gentleness she had not 
heard for many a day. “Your cousin’s letter was no mere ruse to 
induce you to come to him: he told the truth about his condition. I 
have just received a telegram, and—can’t you guess, Nita?” 

“Gray is worse?” staring up at him with dull, horror-stricken eyes. 

“No: he is better, dear. ity has gone—‘ over the range.’ ” 


xv. 


The cottonwoods were showering the Rocky Mountain world with 
their silken mockery of snow-flakes ; summer was working its miracles 
of beauty upon the earth ; and weary hearts were stirring with evanes- 
cent taste of youth again in joy with Nature’s rejuvenescence. 

In every soft breeze that fanned his cheek Donald Bartels heard a 
whispered invitation to the woods. While the streams were still so 
swollen from the spring floods as to fill every trout beyond the possi- 
bility of seeing temptation in the most alluring fly, he must fit joints 
of his split bamboo together to make sure it was ready for conquest, 
must lovingly finger over the parti-colored pages of his fly-book, and 
lay in a new supply of superfluous lines and leaders. 
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“We are talking of going up on Snake Creek to spend the Fourth,” 
he announced, with anticipatory delight, just before the day of national 
celebration. ‘They say the fishing there this year is away ahead of 
anything in Colorado.” 

“The name does not sound very promising, does it?” smiling at 
his eagerness. 

They were getting on fairly well in these days, in a comfortable, 
matter-of-fact friendliness. They did not much affect each other’s 
society,—each went his or her own way in an harmonious indepen- 
dence,—but three times a day at least they assumed a kindly interest in 
each other’s sayings and doings when they met at table. And if either 
sometimes sighed for other days, they had to remember more recent 
times of stormy passion and jealous fury, and find food for gratulation 
in the reflection that this present epoch might be far worse than it was. 

“ And who are going ?” 

“ Only Ingalls, Horton, and myself, so far as heard from. Horton 
spoke of asking that young Bardill who was at the Park last summer : 
—I presume you met him.” 

“Possibly ; but I don’t recall him.” 

“A cadaverous youth who hung about the Rogerses a good deal,” 
absently, absorbed in his fly-book. 

“No,” dryly. “It was a cadaverous clergyman who hung about 
that quarter in my day ; and his name was not Bardill.” 

“ Bardill had probably gone before you got there. That’s a pretty 
fly, Nita,” admiringly, holding it out for her inspection. 

“Lovely,” with well-simulated enthusiasm, seeing nothing to dis- 
tinguish it from any other of those bits of feathers that covered the 
page on his knee. 

“Do you know,” hesitating almost shyly, “I thought perhaps you 
might like to go. They tell me it is a lovely place to camp; and 
Dewey said that he and his wife would go if there were other ladies. 
You have not been looking well lately: the trip might do you good.” 

“ And is this young Bardill still hanging about the Rogerses ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know. Why?” staring, surprised at the irrele- 
vant question. 

«Only I was wondering if they would be invited.” She could 
have bitten her tongue for the impulsive candor. His face flushed 
angrily. 

ar Nobody has suggested it,” folding up the flies, and coldly rising 
to go. “TI infer from your manner that you don’t much care to be in- 
vited, though. Well,” more pleasantly, “it might be a hard jaunt for 
you, and you were never over-fond of camping. Perhaps you are 
wise to keep yourself cool at home.” 

After a moment of hesitation, she followed after him to the hall 
door. “Why, Don, you hardly gave me time to speak for myself,” 
she gently expostulated. “If you don’t mind,—if it would not make 
too much trouble for you,” in a small, meek voice, “I think I would 
like to go very much.” There was a soft entreaty in her eyes that 
brought him a full step nearer her. 

“Trouble, child! Why, if-I had not wanted you I would not 
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have asked you, would I? I shall only be too glad to have you, as 
you ought to know.” He made a slight movement as if he might be 

ing to bend and kiss her, as he used to do when she followed him to 
the door like this, but she drew back quickly, — her head to hide 
her burning blush. He must not imagine that she had followed him 
for that. 

Her strength seemed utterly exhausted as she slowly dragged her- 
self up the stairs to the room she had made her studio. With a 
feverish energy she had been devoting herself to painting, for which 
she had more taste than talent; but her dogged industry had accom- 
plished a considerable amount of work that was far from bad, and in 
no other pursuit could she so nearly find escape from her burden of 
wearisome thought. 

The room was bare of furniture, save for a few chairs, an easel, 
and a table covered with an artist’s litter. Sketches in oil- and water- 
colors were pinned upon the walls; an unfinished picture was on the 
easel ; her palette, untidily set, as she had left it the day before, lay on 
the table, and beside it, in a slender glass vase, the rosebud she had 
painted had burst into perfect bloom. She dropped heavily upon a 
chair, staring dully around at her work upon the walls. A rush of 
recollection was upon her. It seemed as if she could see where misery 
had made its mark with every stroke of the brush. It seemed that in 
these sketches she could see, written in a hieroglyphic only her eyes 
might read, the history of those dreary dragging months when with 
this work she had tried to fight away thoughts of the unhappiness that 
never relaxed its grip upon her. She found herself dreamily wonder- 
ing why, when death would so — come at call, she had still 
lived on, piling the burdensome days one on top of another. For 
what had she been waiting? Was it in the weak hope that Donald 
would come back to her when his fickle fancy veered again? Perish 
the thought ! 

She b n doggedly working, sketching in the great pink rose be- 
low yesterday’s painting of its half-blown youth, but her went moved 
laggingly. Wearied she was to the utmost limit of endurance of her 
tata home life, of the narrow routine of the little town, its dull 
dissipations of church socials and card-parties, its treadmill round of 
calling and ip-peddling. Why was it not better to die at once? or, 
if she would live, why should she not make her life somewhat worth 
the living? She was fairly rich. Gray’s money she had not yet 
touched, and between Donald: and herself it had never been mentioned ; 
but she had not forgotten that it was hers, to do with as she would. 
It was a magician’s wand in her hand, to open the treasury of all 
earth’s pleasures. She would like to study art, and here the oppor- 
tunity was hers if she would but take it. She had always longed for 
travel ; why now was she halting? Of a sudden her resolution was 
taken. She would write to her uncle John at once to make the neces- 
sary arrangements, and she would go away,—where, it did not much 
matter. And she would go alone: no Van Zandt chaperon should 
be thrust upon her upon plea of propriety, to drive her mad with 
sociability. She would not be ooerced into admiration for the 
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fairest scene of earth: nobody should drive her into any pretence of 
enjoyment. 

With a bitter laugh she leaned back in her chair, with half-shut 
eyes studying the effects of the flower. Tacitly she had been admitting 
to herself that her search for happiness would be a failure wherever 
she might go. 

The blooming little servant appeared at the door. “If you please, 
ma’am, Mrs. Allen is below, asking to see you; an’ she says can’t she 
come right up? she won’t be staying a minute.” 

Anita reluctantly regarded her rose. There were no more of its 
kind in the garden, and she had planned to paint it more than once 
that afternoon. But Mrs. Allen must never be denied. 

Mrs. Allen had been one of the pioneers of the community. She 
loved to tell how she had, with a child in her arms, driven a mule-team 
across the plains, while her husband managed another “ outfit” in the 
little caravan that had migrated together. And the superb strength that 
had laughed at the hardships of that overland journey had ever since, 
in a simple, whole-hearted way, been sharing the burdens of all Oro- 
delphia. In the early days she had been a mother to all the homesick 
boys in the camp, nursing them in their sicknesses, mending for them, 
and, in her blunt kindliness, taking many a timely stitch in tattered 
morals. She was everybody’s friend, always with time to spare for each 
one’s necessities, and, in some strange way,—for her extravagant charities 
had kept her almost poor,—always able to contrive substantial aid for a 
neighbor in trouble. 

She “didn’t put on any style,” as she expressed it in her simple 
vernacular, and she never made calls in the ordinary sense of the 
phrase ; but nobody found more time for neighborly visiting. Nobody 
thought of entertaining Mrs. Allen in the parlor in ceremonious fashion. 
She generally slipped around to the kitchen door, with beaming apology 
for some appetizing offering, and, however the family might be engaged, 
there never was the smallest hesitation about welcoming this guest into 
their midst. She talked a good deal, in her simple, good-natured gar- 
rulity, but everybody’s secrets were safe with her; and, with all her 
lack of education and refinement, all recognized in the rough quartz 
nature’s true gold. 

She came in now, fair, fat, and smiling, the incarnation of good 
nature. “TI jest run over with a few fried cakes,—I know you like 
’em when they’re warm,” panting softly with her journey up the stairs, 
—“and, thinks I, I’ll jest run in and set down a minute.” 

“ How kind of you!” taking the napkin-covered plate with a smile 
full of grateful tenderness. Anita was strangely softened in her ways. 
The unconscious arrogance of girlish pride, that demands all the good 
things of life as its right, had left her, and in its place was a gentle 
humility that would bring tears to her eyes at an unexpected kindness. 
She had fallen into a listless attitude, expecting nothing of life, feeling 
only morbidly sure of sorrow, finding ever a shock of sweet surprise 
when a friendly heart was found to plan some small pleasure for her. 

“And what be you doin’?” queried the guest, bending over the 
canvas as if to smell the fresh paint. 
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“Trying to paint this rose,” Anita indulgently explained, indicating 
the flower, while she unceremoniously broke one of the delicate cakes. 

“Yes?” doubtfully studying the painting. “Why, you’ve kind 
of got a bunch of ’em here, hain’t you? But you hev got ’em jest 
the color of roses, for a fact,” in a tone of kindly encouragement. 
“ And how long hev you been a-doin’ this?” 

“Only yesterday afternoon, and a little while to-day.” 

“Land sakes! But then I d’know as you’ve got anything better 
to do,” as if good-naturedly bound to find excuse for such awful waste 
of time. “It must be awful tedious, though, settin’ still that way. 
No wonder you look thin and peaked. You'd ought to go out more.” 

“Do you think so?” with smiling indifference. ‘These cakes are 
delicious.” 

“T most generally hev good luck,” with comfortable complacency. 
“But you’d ought to get out more, I say. ”Twould kind of chirk you 
‘ up. Why don’t you go over, now, and see poor Mis’ Rogers ?” 

“Mrs. Rogers?” with a quick, surprised gesture of recoil. “ And 
why Mrs. Rogers?” 

“ Because she’s in trouble ; that’s why. I thought as I was comin’ 
along that I would jest speak to you about her, for you’ve got more 
time, and money too, for that matter, to spare for neighborin’ than the 
heft of us has.” 

“And what is the trouble? Have the neighbors been talking 
about her again ?” her nostrils faintly quivering, a cruel smile curling 
her lips. 

" ff they be, they ain’t sayin’ no worse than that the doctor ain’t - 
had business enough to keep salt in their porridge, and that they are 
about wantin’ the necessaries of life,” with unwonted sharpness, “Of 
course they are too proud to say anything, but I hev it straight 
enough, and I know it is so. And she has been so poorly that she 
don’t do much of anything but set and cry. Mebbe you know that she 
is expectin’ a baby soon ?” , 

“No; I did not know,” said Anita, slowly, absently watching a 
lint-laden branch of cottonwood swaying across the window, one bare 
twig seeming to clutch in futile effort after the drifting silk that sifted 
in a white shower through the gaunt dead fingers. 

“Yes; and the poor child—she ain’t nothin’ more than a child 
when you size her all up—she has been dreadfully ailin’ all the time. 
I’ve tried and tried to fix up somethin’ she could keep on her stomach, 
but it wa’n’t no use. And of course she is nervous and worried,—her 
first baby so; and then to be bothered to death about money on top of 
it,—I tell you it comes hard. You don’t know what it is, Mis’ Bartels, 
to see the cupboard empty, and know that all the while another mouth 
is comin’ to be fed. It ain’t that a mother begrudges what she’s got to 
give her baby,—that ain’t natur’ ; but when the world seems chock full 
of nothin’ but trouble, it seems as if there was sufferers enough already, 
and a woman feels it cruel hard that she’s got to bring one of her own 
to fight his way with the world all ag’in’ him. I’ve falt that way my- 
self in the early days, when things was hard,—may the Lord forgive 
me! I always seen my blindness sooner or later. But Mis’ Rogers— 
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the poor young thing !—she can only see the dark side now, and it’s the 
— for the neighbors to rally round and help her along what little 
they can.” 

Ye I never—admired her,” said Anita, coldly, reaching to smell the 
great pink rose. She drew back her head sharply, with a startled look : 
the soft, cool, perfumed mass was like the touch of a baby’s cheek. 
Anita had the true mother-love for babyhood. How often, in the 
heart-starved loneliness of her life, she -had envied other women to 
whom had been given that richest gift of life, the love of a little child, 
—marvelling that some could seem to hold it so lightly! And now 
out from the shadows of the great unknown a little soul was blindly 
beating its way to earth, inexorably called to take up the curse of life, 
with only sorrow and heart-heaviness waiting to bid it gruesome wel- 
come. Poor little baby ! 

“Wall, I know she’s been kind of uppish, mebbe, and there’s some 
that ain’t liked her, and there’s more that must be pickin’ on to some- 
body all the while. I ain’t one to believe more’n half I hear, anyway, 
leastways when it’s ag’in’ somebody. And some of the yarns about 
Mis’ Rogers hev been too reedic’lous. Why, they even said once— 
’twas before you was married—they said that Don Bartels and her was 
in love with one another. Everybody knows how much truth there 
was in that.” . 

Anita’s glance might have scorched her, but Mrs. Allen sat placidly 
unmoved, her shrewd eyes twinkling behind their spectacles. Did she 
know more than she assumed ? ; 

“TI suppose to some the story seemed by no means impossible.” 
Anita tried to speak lightly, but the words seemed to choke her, and 
her voice sounded strange and forced. 

“Not to anybody that ever knew him,—let alone her,” with sturdy 
contempt for the idea. “ Why, after he was sick that time, and I took 
him to board,—I had said I wouldn’t never take no more boarders, 
but Don did look so thin and peaked that I jest had to take him in and 
do for him,—and he had your photograph on his bureau, and he used 
to show it to me and brag about his girl the same as if I was his ma. 
I never seen a man so proud of a girl: anybody could see he jest 
worshipped the ground you trod on. And he used to watch for the 
mail to get a letter from you, and sometimes when Mis’ Rogers would 
come bringin’ him somethin’ nice about mail-time,—and she was awful 

ood to Don that time anyhow, Mis’ Bartels,—but when he was lookin’ 
or his letter and longin’ to be let alone to read it, I hev heard him jest 
groan to see her comin’ up the walk. And then to talk about his bein’ 
in love with her at that very time! Jest shows what fools there is in 
the world, that’s all.” 

Anita looked up, her dark face illumined. ‘ Whata friend you are, 
Mrs. Allen!” she murmured, gratefully. 

“Wall, I try to stand up for my friends, at any rate,” with her 
good-natured laugh. “And don’t you be too hard on Mis’ Rogers, 
and don’t you believe all you’re told, Mis’ Bartels. There’s many a 
story that grows and gets so changed travellin’ around that it wouldn’t 
be recognized where it started from; and there’s many a thing that 
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looks black that might be explained white if we'd only give folks a 
chance.” 


Donald looked up surprised when Anita entered his office late that 
afternoon. 

“T have come to ask you to lend me some money,” she said, 
nervously glancing around the room. She had not been there before 
since that day when she had found Mrs. Rogers sitting there. 

“To dend you some money! Did I not endow you with all my 
worldly goods, once upon a time?” with his old sunny smile. “ How 
much will you have?” 

“Two ended dollars ; and perhaps I shall want more. I want 
it,” answering the surprised expression on his face, “to send to Mrs. 
Rogers. You know that I have money of my own,”—Donald’s face 
clouded,—“ but I have never made any arrangement about using it, 
you have kept me so well supplied. I had a letter from Uncle John 
the other day asking what I would do with my dividends.” 

“ But why should you send money to Mrs. Rogers? I don’t under- 
stand,” perplexedly. 

“ Because the doctor has been unfortunate; Mrs. Rogers is sick ; 
and they are fairly suffering for the comforts of life. Did you not 
know it?” fixing him with her direct gaze. 

“ Know it! how could I know it? I have seen almost nothing 
of them this year,” meeting her eyes with simple directness, while he 


‘looked surprised and shocked. “I have played checkers with the 


doctor once or twice at the club, but he gave me no hint about his 
affairs. Oh, it cannot be as bad as you say. He would have come to 
me about it.” 

“But he is too proud to go to anybody, it appears; and things 
have gone on from bad to worse; and now they are expecting-———” 
hesitating, her face softly glowing. 

Donald gave a long low whistle of comprehensive surprise, his face 
clouded with frank concern. 

“You don’t mean it! Mrs. Rogers did not tell you herself?” 

“No, indeed ; it was Mrs, Allen who told me; but of course it is 
perfectly reliable. And it seems to make their financial embarrassment 
doubly hard.” 

“Of course. I might have known how things were with them, 
and have tried to help him out a little before this,” regretfully. “You 
know she gave me an inkling of their affairs in the fall, and I made 
her a small loan :” both changed color a little at this reminiscence. “I 
might have seen how it was when that was not paid; but,” with a 





‘sigh, “my mind has been so full of my own concerns.” 


“TI thought I would like to send a little money to her by Mrs. 
Allen. Of course I would not have any name mentioned.” 

“ But,” doubtfully, “ I’m afraid that I can’t let you have the money 
to-night: I have not so much about me. And would it not be better 
that I should see the doctor and find out exactly what he needs, and 
arrange to make him a loan in business shape? It seems to me it 
might not be so humiliating for them as to receive it in the way of 
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charity. But of course it is just as you prefer,” deprecatingly, seeing 
her face clouding disappointedly. 

“No doubt you know best,” she assented, dispiritedly, rising to go. 
But at the door she turned back, almost shyly. ‘“ Were you thinking 
of going home soon ?” 

“ Right now, if you would not mind waiting half a minute,” hastily 
putting away his papers, boyishly pleased that the suggestion had come 
from her. ; 

“T must say,” he said, cordially, as they walked along, “it is 
awfully good of you to think of helping the Rogerses. I know you 
never liked them.” 

“No, I have not liked her,” a slow flush rising to her face, her 
eyes turned away: “perhaps I owe her something by way of recom- 
pense.” 

XVI. 

The camping-expedition was an accomplished fact, and already the 
Colorado adage that to know a mai one must camp out with him had 
been fairly proved. The man who felt himself divinely inspired to 
superintend every arrangement, and the other who conceived it every- 
body’s business but his own to fetch wood and water, the woman who 
would make everybody’s life a burden because of the dirt she could 
not endure, and the one who thought the best of everything scarce good 
enough for her, were all there in full force; and they who had been 
warmest friends were discovering depths of meanness in one another 
hitherto undreamt of. ; 

They had made camp in the shade of some fine old pine-trees, on a 
grassy plateau that sloped gently down to the rushing little creek, pure 
and cold as the snows from which it had but just parted. They were 
established in utmost luxury of camp-life. There were two large wall- 
tents, for the ladies and their lords respectively, each canvas-carpeted 
and furnished with puffy beds of pine tassels,—‘ Rocky Mountain 
feathers.” With four young aspen-trees trimmed for corner-posts, a 
pretty canopy of green boughs had been built over their dining-table, 
its rough boards covered with a bright-red cloth. There were ham- 
mocks and plenty of comfortable camp-chairs, books, and a banjo ; and, 
best of all, there was a cook, who, with the limited means at hand, 
worked miracles. 

There had been a little time to get settled and rested from the hard 
jolting journey over the hills, a supper whose main-stay had been the 
daintily-browned trout that had but risen from the creek to the frying- 
pan, as it were; and now even the discontented were forgetting their 

rievances'in indolent restfulness around the great crackling fire. The 
whole of a fallen tree had been dragged from the woods as a back-log, 
and the dry pine needles were curling and twisting, as they kindled 
into a delicate embroidery of living flame against the black background 
of the night. One young fellow, luxuriously stretched upon the 
ground, was skilfully thrumming a soft accompaniment to the dreamy 
thoughtfulness that had fallen upon the party, who were all tired and 
little disposed to talk. 

“Now, this is comfort, I say,” remarked young Bardill, at length, 
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laying down the banjo, and waiting as if for somebody to argue the 
point with him,—a challenge which nobody seemed disposed to accept. 
“T can tell you, folks, it is a little different from that night on the 
mountain last year when I was lost.” 

“ Lost ! were you really lost?” somebody drawled, with perfunctory 
interest. 

“Great Scott, man! did you never hear of it?” sitting bolt upright 
in his dismay that anybody should have remained in ignorance of the 
one occasion of his life when it had been permitted him to distin- 
guish himself. “TI should say we did get lost,—Mrs. Rogers and I,— 
when I was in the Park last summer ; got separated from our party as 
we were coming down Ute Peak, and os 

“Oh, yes,” lazily interrupting, “I heard of that; but I thought 
Bartels was the hero of that adventure.” 

“ Bartels ?—well, I should say not,” in unqualified disgust at this 
filching of his laurels. “ Why, Bartels was hunting somewhere, forty 
miles away, at the time: were you’ not?” appealing to him. 

“ T was, thank heaven,” with indolent fervor, as he leisurely clipped 
the green tassels from a great pine bough in which he sat enveloped. 
“You are welcome to all the glory of that exploit, Bardill.” 

‘“ Why, Bartels, I heard it was you,” remarked another, turning to 
him in some surprise. 

“Well, I repeat that it was not,” with an indifferent laugh. Little 
did he guess what this mistake had cost him. “Two or three people 
spoke to me about it at the time. It was the similarity of name that 
misled them.—Your name is Dan, I believe?” turning to Bardill. 

“Yes; but I thought my name was Dennis then. And Mrs. 
Rogers made her husband take such pains to keep it out of the papers!” 
moodily complained the one thus defrauded of fame. “There was no 
reason on earth, that I could see, for being so confoundedly sly about it.” 

Anita leaned back in her chair, sick and faint. She was not sur- 
prised; vaguely she had known herself wrong long ago, but, with 
stubborn pride, she had been shutting her eyes to the truth, wilfully 
keeping her jealous anger alive. But she could no longer refuse to see. 
She knew now that in giving herself up to the demon of jealousy she 
had sold herself body and soul. Of her own will she had put her 
happiness beyond her reach, had thrust her husband as far from 
her, had made him as little to her, as any one of those other men in- 
differently laughing around the fire. With a dozen words he could 
have brushed all her mistakes away, and she had never given him the 
chance. In her narrow scheme of revenge she had wished him to 
think her possessed of a passion for Gray ; and now she knew what 
was meant by the curse of an answered prayer. She started up, walk- 
ing swiftly back into the darkness, longing to be alone in her pain; 
but Donald was quick to see her movement. 

as What is it, Nita? Do you want anything?—can’t I go and 

t it? 
- I am going for a drink of water,” she returned, lamely lying, as 
she walked aimlessly toward the leafy dining-bower. 

“Wait; let me get some for you that is fresh,” he said, kindly, 
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hurrying to overtake her. “Stay here. I’ll be back in a minute,” 
hastily emptying the pail and plunging into the darkness. 

Anita obediently sat down on the rough bench that had been built 
along the side of the table, staring into the shadows with wide-open, 
unseeing eyes, lost in brooding thought. Of a sudden her attention 
was arrested by a crackling among the neighboring trees, and the sound 
of heavy, plodding feet on the grass-padded turf. Her heart seemed 
to stop its beating as, a deeper shade against the darkness of the night, 
a great form suddenly lunged up before her, while her staring eyes 
could see looming up behind another, and yet another. There was 
a strange, defiant snort, and Anita could feel a hot breath upon her 
cheek. With a sound that essayed to be a scream but was choked by 
her overmastering terror, she sprang to her feet, and, as fast as her 
trembling limbs could carry her, ran toward the creek. 

“ Nita, Nita, what is it?” cried Donald, throwing down the pail and 
hastily scrambling up the bank. 

“ Bears !—a whole family of bears!” wildly throwing herself into 
his arms. 

There came the quick reports of a revolver emptied into the air, a 
chorus of cow-boy yells supplemented by shrill screams from the ladies, 
the receding thunder of flying hoofs,—and then there was only the sough- 
ing of the wind in the pines, and the gurgling song of the stream. 

“ Why, Nita, child, how you tremble! As if bears ever went about 
in a bunch like that!” with a soft, reassuring laugh, while he pressed 
her nestling face yet closer against his neck. “ It was only a few cattle 


attracted by the fire; and they are a mile away by this time. Come, 
child, the scare is all over,” caressingly mer | his cheek against hers. 


Ah, if he knew how cruelly she had wronged him would he not spurn 
her from his arms? Anita writhed from his grasp. 

“Tf you would kindly bring me the water,” she said, faintly. 

The disturbed party around the fire were sleepily moving about, 
proposing bed, when Donald and Anita joined them. 

“But do you think it is safe, Don?” timidly turning to him. 
“‘ Won’t they come back ?” 

“The cattle? No, indeed, child; but if you are nervous,—I like 
sleeping in the open air, you know, and it would be no trouble at all 
to roll myself up in my blankets just outside your tent; or,” hesi- 
tating diffidently, “if you would like it, I could make you a bed to 
sleep here with me, just beside the fire. You might find it pleasanter 
if you are afraid; but there is no sort of danger.’ 

“Oh, no, indeed ; I could not think of making you all that trouble,” 
with a shy glance of gratitude. 

“ But it would be no trouble at all,” eagerly. “TI should like it.” 

“ But I am sure it is not necessary,—thanks.” 

“Then, if you ladies will excuse me,” said Donald, addressing the 
bevy that lingered outside the ladies’ tent, “I will take this pine in 
for Mrs. Bartels’s bed, if I may be allowed,” gathering up his arms 
full of the fragrant tassels he had spent the evening in clipping. “She 
does not sleep over-well under the most favorable circumstances ; and 
we must make her as comfortable as possible.” 
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Anita sighed heavily. She comfortable!—ah, the mockery of it! 
“Why did you? I did not need them. You should have kept them 
for your own bed,” she said, a little breathlessly, as he came back to 
her by the fire. “ You are quite too kind.” 

“ Am I?” smiling down at her, as he turned back with her toward 
her tent. “ Well, then, Nita, by way of making it square, you know, 
suppose you kiss me good-night.” And, without waiting an answer, 
he took her in his arms, determinedly pressing a long kiss upon her 
quivering lips. 
XVII. 

All the added soft pine padding on her bed did not succeed in 
wooing slumber to Anita’s pillow through the hours of that long 
night ; and when she came out into the brilliant light of the morning, so 
wan and pale she looked that Donald — anxious, while Mrs. Dewey, 
the lady peevish with the problem of dirt, exclaimed, in surprise,— 

“Mrs. Bartels is not sunburned one bit ; and the rest of us with 
complexions like boiled lobsters! It is not fair,” in an aggrieved tone. 

“ Aren’t you feeling well?” asked Donald, solicitously, coming to 


meet her. 
“ Perfectly,—thanks,” with a brilliant smile, a sudden wave of 


color dyeing her creamy cheeks. 

“Tt is pure perversity,” pouted Mrs. Dewey. “She is determined 
to be eccentric. Mr. Bartels, please interfere, and insist that she 
shall get burned up like the rest of us.” 

“T will,” he lightly returned. “TI will persuade her to go fishing 
with me to-day and see that she comes back a regular nut-brown maid. 
Will you go, Nita?” a shade of anxiety in his laughing invitation. 

“Js my complexion at stake?” with a dazzling smile. “It is 
rather like taking a dare, is it not? Ithink I could hardly resist that.” 

“ And you will go?” eagerly. 

“ With pleasure,—thanks.” 

“But you will repent it, Mrs. Bartels,” selfishly protested small 
Mr. Ingalls, dismayed at the thought of having their day’s pleasuring 
hampered by the presence of women. It seemed to have been tacitly 
assumed that if the ladies would fish they should confine themselves 
to dipping bent pins in the creek back of the camp. “ It is the rough- 
est trail you ever saw, going up the creek.” 

“Don’t imagine that we are thinking of trying to follow you fel- 
lows about all day,” retorted Donald, by no means pleased at the hint. 
“T feel like taking it easy myself; and we shall just take a leisurely 
stroll down-stream.” 

“ But you won’t catch anything,” expostulated Ingalls, loath, after 
all, to be robbed of good company. 

“ Quien sabe?” laughed Donald, with a side-glance at Anita that 
called a quick flush to her cheek and an answering smile to her lips. 

An hour later they were tramping away through the fields clothed 
in grasses waist-high, glowing with all the vivid colors of the flora of 
the higher altitudes in the early summer, fresh washed from the fre- 
quent mountain-rains, and resonant with the happy hum of insect life. 

“We have barely escaped with our lives, Nita,” Donald was saying, 
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wiping his forehead with a sigh of relief. “ Every blessed one of those 
women was bent on coming with us. Did you not notice?” 

“T must have been stone-blind not to have noticed,” with a ripple 
of amused laughter. “And the way you nipped their aspirations in 
the bud was simply cruel.” 

“Well, I did not want them,” he sturdily protested. “Did you?” 

“Not the least bit in the world. But, then, I could have sub- 
mitted fully.” 

“Well, I could not. I wanted something better,” bending 
smilingly: to look into her eyes under the shade of her twide-brimmed 
hat. Her.color rose higher as her eyes drooped shyly under his look. 

As remote from the world of men as is that Rocky Mountain 
trout-stream, the eager feet of fishermen have found it out, and have 
trodden a well-worn trail along its banks. They were compelled to 
go single file, Donald ahead combating the way against the heavy 
bunches of bending grass, turning often to hand Anita a dew-washed 
flower or help her across one of the frequent little pitfalls burrowed 
out by beavers. To her it was as an enchanted land, full of rare 
beauty and delight, as she followed, her eyes fixed wistfully on Donald’s 
goodly form. At least he was hers to the exclusion of all other 
women, her heart exulting at the thought. If he ever knew all, he 
might find it hard to forgive her; but even his coldness, to a woman, 
was softened by a gentle consideration that was not far from tender- 
ness; and better that than the most impassioned love of another man. 

The bank rose at last to a hill that left the creek brawling over its 
rocky bed far below, in the shadow of the great cliff. They on the 
top looked down with bated breath and the exultant thrill that comes 
upon one when he stands on high places. 

“ Not such very good fishing,” commented Anita, smilingly, as she 
sank down to rest upon the carpet of pine needles, resinous odors 
wafted down from the branches overhead; “not much fishing; but 
then ” An expressive pause, that told of exceeding content. 

“Upon my word, I had forgotten that we came fishing,” laughed 
Donald, dropping down beside her. 

She was picking up bits of stone, throwing them one by one over 
the cliff. He sat furtively studying her flushed face, grown young 
with a look of happiness it had not worn for many a day. 

“ This is rather nice, Nita,” he said, at length, luxuriously inhaling 
long breaths of the pine-scented air: “quite like a bit of auld lang 
syne, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” she briefly assented, her face turned away. She seemed 
carefully searching for a-pebble better suited to her purpose. 

“We used to have some rather a times together, Nita: rather 
better than we have been having of late, don’t you think ?” 

“Yes,” she said again, in a weak little voice, her eyes, that could 
not see for sudden tears, rigidly fixed on the bit of stone she was 
nervously twisting in her fingers. He reached over and took the other 
hand, that was lying idly in her lap, a delicate blue-veined thing. It 
seemed as if the pressure of his thumb and finger might almost crush 
it into helpless deformity ; and yet it had been stronger to shape his 
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life, he thought, than all the powers of earth beside. Her wedding- 
ring fitted loosely on her finger now, he noticed, and the great diamond 
that had been his extravagance when first they became engaged flashed 
a few bright dots of light upon his hand and cuff. About as intangible 
in his grasp as those flickering reflections now was the happiness he had 
thought sealed to him forever when he placed that ring upon her finger. 

“<The hearts of old gave hands, Bat our new chivalry is hands, 
not hearts,’ ” he quoted, slowly. Her hand moved as if to-take itself 
away, but his grasp tightened insistently upon her wrist, and he went 
on softly stroking the upturned pink palm. “TI thought it was your 
heart that gave me this hand once, dear,” his lips coming close to her 
small ear. ‘I wonder if the hand could not give me back the heart 
now if it tried.” No answer, save for the sign of the clinging fingers 
that tightened upon his. . 

“ Oh, Nita,” drawing her to him in irrepressible passion, “ remember 
that I am your husband. Try—oh, darling, try to care for me again.” 

“ Again!” murmured Anita, in tender mockery, lifting her brim- 
ming eyes, in which he could not fail to read her secret. “ Why, Don, 
there has never been a moment when I did not love you. I was mad 
for a moment, but——” 

“T know,” exclaimed Donald, stopping her words with kisses. 
“ You cared for him first-——~” 

“But you are wrong,—utterly wrong,” interrupting in her turn. 
And then she told him all the miserable little story. 

“Tf you had only loved me enough to trust me! If you had but 
guessed how I cared for you!” he exclaimed, his voice eloquent of 
pain, when her confession was finished. It was all he said of reproach ; 
but it was enough. 

“You cannot forgive me,” she murmured, drawing from him de- 
jectedly. He pressed her back with passionate force. 

“‘T don’t believe you know yet what love is, Nita,” he said, almost 
harshly. “I love you. There can be no talk of forgiveness between 
us after that. Whatever you might do, I should still love you, simply 
because I could not help it.” 

“And I thought you growing so careless. It seemed to me you 
were settling down so indifferently into the ordinary type of married 
man. I fancied my love so much warmer than yours,” exclaimed 
Anita, brokenly, raising her tear-wet eyes to his with a sort of wonder. 
“Oh, I am so glad to know that you do care so much, even if: “f 
breaking off with a quivering lip. 

“ Even if it has cost us almost a year of pain? Yes, I am glad 
that you know at last, darling. Perhaps it was my fault that you did 
not understand it better to begin with,—that I did not understand 
what a jealous little heart it was I had to deal with. But our eyes are 
open at last, beyond any possibility of future misunderstanding, are 
they not, sweetheart ?” 

For answer she only lifted her tender face to his; and so they 
kissed again with tears, welcoming a new happiness more perfect than 
any they had ever known. 

THE END. 


VoL. XLV.—56 
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THE ORIGIN OF CHINESE CULTURE AND CIVIL- 
IZATION. 


HE existence of Chinese civilization in the east of Asia, separated as 
it is by the whole width of the continent from the early centres of 
culture with which we are familiar, was until lately an unsolved problem 
among ethnologists. We were accustomed to hear of the wisdom of 
the Egyptians and of the learning of the Babylonians, and to recognize in 
the owners of these pearls of great price the legitimate founders of all 
knowledge. But what was to be said of the sporadic growth of a 
highly-advanced civilization in China? Had those wonderful people 
who are commonly credited with the invention of many of the arts 
which at later periods filtered through Asia into Europe developed for 
themselves a culture and civilization which had placed them very nearly 
on a level with Western nations? Or had some outside influence been 
exercised to raise them so much beyond the condition of their neigh- 
bors? 

The trackless deserts and immense distances which separated them 
from the great focus of culture in Western Asia inclined students to 
accept the bold and oft-repeated assertion of Chinese writers that the 
civilization which they enjoyed was a natural product of the Flowery 
Land. If these authorities were to be trusted, the dawn of creation 


saw the earliest Chinese on the sacred soil of China; and at dates 
reaching back to the time of the Flood we are told of divine legislators 
who taught the people all the arts which are essential to the comfort 
and well-being of man. This one instructed the people to till the soil, 
that one to build houses, another to construct canals, and yet another 
laid down the eternal laws which have ae the nation through all 


succeeding periods. Nothing was beyond the scope of the intelligence 
of these godlike beings, in whose utterances are to be discovered the 
germs of all future discoveries. Even Confucius, according to the 
Marquis Ts’éng, the late minister at the court of St. James, must have 
understood the principles of the electric telegraph, or he would never 
have penned a certain obscure passage in one of the early classics. 
Nations, like individuals, are commonly accepted at their own esti- 
mate of themselves; and it was customary, therefore, to credit the 
Chinese with much that they claimed to possess. But it was, after all, 
noticeable that there were no traces in China of the beginnings of the arts 
and sciences. In the earliest chapters of the nation’s accepted history 
we find the people in the enjoyment of a full-blown civilization, and the 
emperors and statesmen uttering long discourses on the whole duty of 
man, ina moral tone of the very highest level. We have, for example, 
a full account of how Ts’ang-Hieh (about 2300 B.c.) designed the first 
written characters by imitating the objects before him. If, however, 
we were called upon to accept this as a matter of fact, we should expect 
the country to yield inscriptions in the hieroglyphic form of writing. 
But none have ever been discovered. And so with all the other arts. 
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The Emperor Yao (B.c. about 2000) is introduced to us in the “ Book 
of History” as ing a very considerable knowledge of astronomy ; 
but we hear nothing of the first gropings after that science. The prob- 
able assumption from these ot salle facts is that this knowledge 
was imported into the country, and not arrived at within its borders. 
But how? The answer which an increased acquaintance both with 
Chinese and with the languages of Western Asia enables us to give to 
this question is, from the region to the south of the Caspian Sea. 

A careful study of history has proved beyond the possibility of a 
doubt that the Chinese were not aboriginal in China, but were immigrants 
into that country from Babylonia. A comparison of the languages, 
the culture, and the civilization of the two countries accumulates a mass 
of evidence in support of this which it is impossible to gainsay. Even 
the artificial features of the two lands present such a strong resemblance 
that the most casual observer must be struck by it. Speaking of the 
aspect of Babylonia as revealed by its ruins, George Smith says, “The 
greatest feature of the country was its agriculture, which was mainly 
carried on by artificial irrigation, the whole country being intersected 
with canals, some of them navigable and of a great size, their banks in 
some places being from twenty to thirty feet high. The long-deserted 
lines of mounds which even now exist in hundreds, marking the lines 
of these artificial rivers, form far more remarkable objects than the 
ruined. cities and palaces. Once these channels teemed with life and 
industry, and were lined with cities containing thousands of people.” 
No more accurate description could be given of the aspect which China, 
were she to reach the same state of ruin as Babylonia has done,—which 
heaven forbid !—would present than this. The very name also by 
which Babylonia was, and China is, known to their inhabitants is the 
same. “The Middle Kingdom” was the appellation which the early 
Turanian inhabitants of Babylonia applied to their land, and it is that 
by which China has been called by the Chinese from the time of their 
first arrival on the banks of the Yellow River. 

But the resemblances between the two countries are no more striking 
than are those which characterize the peoples belonging to them. We 
learn from the monuments that the early Turanian inhabitants of 
Babylonia were an industrious, law-abiding people, to whom peace was 
a delight, and in whose opinion the art of war was an uncultured 
accomplishment; who were skilled in the mechanical arts, and, so far 
as those on the plain-country were concerned, were ingenious and in- 
dustrious pared wera In stature they were short and thick-set, 
with black hair and the very marked characteristic of the slanting eye. 
But these Turanian people were the Accadians ; and that name signifies 
Highlanders, Those, therefore, whom we find on the alluvial delta of 
the Euphrates and Tigris were emigrants from the parent stock, who 
still followed their original calling of nomadic shepherds in the moun- 
tainous country on the east. This fact helps to explain an apparent 
anomaly in the history of the Chinese as described by certain of their 
more ancient written characters. We have known the Chinese both 
from history and from actual experience as being a purely agricultural 
people, such as those Accadians were who peopled the plains of Baby- 
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lonia. Whence come, then, the ideas contained in those written char 
acters which point to a nomadic origin of the race? These characters 
tell a very plain story. A people the picture the idea of beauty by an 
ideogram composed of parts meaning “a large sheep,” or who represent 
“right,” “equity,” by one which means “ my sheep,” or who convey 
the idea of “to nourish” by a compound character whose parts signify 
“to eat sheep,” or the idea of discussion by a combination of symbols 
meaning “to talk about my sheep,” with a host of other examples 
which might be quoted, were evidently at one time or other a race of 
shepherds, And this dual character exactly accords with the history 
of the early Turanian inhabitants of Babylonia. 

We find also the prehistoric history of China divided into ten 
periods, consisting altogether of four hundred and thirty-two thousand 
y-ars, during which thirteen heavenly kings and eleven terrestrial kings 
sat on the throne. 

Now, it is a remarkable fact that the same divisions and total 
length of years are attributed to Babylonia in the early records of 
that country. The tenth period in the Babylonian record begins with 
the reign of -Na-khunte, whose name bears a striking resemblance to 
the Nai-hwangti who, according to the great historian Szema-Tsien, 
was the first of the Chinese sovereigns. Na-khunte was, as we know, 
the king of Susiana who conquered Babylonia in 2295 B.c., and it was 
about this period that the Chinese left their habitat in Babylonia and 
migrated to China. Hence the prominence of the Chinese Na-khunte 
in the annals of the Flowery Land. 

According to the latest authorities, the kingdom of Babylonia 
consisted originally of a federation of states, the chief of one of which 
was regarded as the supreme ruler. This is in exact conformity with 
the system of government established in China before She-Hwangti of 
Ts’in welded the several states together into an empire. Further, and 
this has again a bearing on the original nomadic habits of the people, 
the twelve rulers who were subordinate to the sovereign were known 
as the twelve pastors, such as those to whom the Emperor Shun gave 
instructions for the administration of the empire. These have their 
counterpart in the system of government which prevailed at an early 
period in Susiana, where the twelve princes of the second rank were 
entitled pastors, and where also the sovereign bore the title of the 
“ King of the Four Regions,” reminding us of “the Chief of the Four 
Mountains” mentioned in the first chapters of the Chinese Shuking. 
In the same work we are also told that the Emperor Shun sacrificed 
specially, but with the ordinary forms, to Shangti, and worshipped the 
“six honored ones.” Chinese scholars have been quite unable to 
explain who these “six honored ones” were, and the matter would . 
probably have remained a mystery had it not been found from the 
Susian tablets that in the hierarchy of Susiana there were six deities 
of the first rank next in order to the principal god. 

One of the most striking features of the culture possessed by the 
Babylonians was their knowledge of astronomy. Indeed, their country 
has been commonly called the birthplace of that science. We know, 
also, that their systematized and recorded astrology went back to a 
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prodigious antiquity ; that they were able to foretell eclipses ; that they 
observed the stars in their courses; and that they built astronomical 
observatories for that purpose. We should naturally expect, therefore, 
that a like knowledge would be possessed by the Chinese; and such 
we find to have been the case. Nai-hwangti, we are told, built an 
observatory from which to observe the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, and in the annals of Yao and Shun we meet with references 
which show that in those days also the Chinese were no mean astron- 
omers. .Like the Babylonians, they recognized five planets besides the 
sun and the moon, all of which, with the exception of Mercury, they 
called by the same names as those current in Babylonia. Jupiter, 
which was known by the Chaldeans as “ The Planet,” and by the 
Pheenicians as Gad, or “Good Fortune,” was called by the Chinese 
“ The One” and “Good Fortune.” “ King” and “Criminal” were the 
names applied to Mars in both countries; and in like manner Saturn 
was known as “ King” and “ Righteousness.” Venus was christened 
“Queen of the Defences of Heaven” by the Babylonians, and bore the 
title among the Chinese of “ Soldiers waiting.” 

Not only were different colors appropriated to the plahets in both 
countries, but a most careful study was made of the portents to be 
derived from their relative positions. Superstition has in all lands at- 
tributed benign and malevolent influences to the planets, and it is there- 
fore unsafe to base any argument on the occurrence of similar super- 
stitious beliefs on the subject in Babylonia and China; but it is at the 
same time remarkable that the earliest Chinese list of portents which 
we have should be almost identical with those current among the 
Babylonians, and that many of these should be foreign both in matter 
and in manner to Chinese ideas. In the same way the portents derived 
from the actions of animals, more especially of dogs, bear a marked 
similarity. 

By the aid of astronomy, Nai-hwangti learned, we are told, to 
“rule the varied year.” In accordance with the Babylonian precedent, 
he made the four seasons to consist of three hundred and sixty days, 
and added an intercalary month to balance the surplus time. He 
established a calendar of twelve months and a cycle of twelve years, 
and ordained that the new year should begin in the third month after 
the winter solstice. According to present usage, the Chinese commonly 
number their months, and apply names only to the first and last months 
of the year; but the oldest dictionaries tell us that in the distant past 
the months had different names, all of which, though they have been 
happily preserved, have become unintelligible to the people. The 
editor of the Urh ya, the most famous of the ancient dictionaries, after 
recording them in order, adds, in a note, “The meanings to be attached 
to these different names of the months are unintelligible and have been 
lost. I therefore do not discuss them.” But by the light of the 
Accadian calendar it is possible to explain some few of them. For 
example, by the Accadians the fifth month was known as Dhe dhegar, 
“fire making fire,” and by the Chinese as Hao, “bright ;” the ninth 
month was respectively Yanyanna, “thick clouds” (reminding us of 
the Chinese Yun-yun), and Huen, “dark ;” the tenth month, Abba 
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suddu, “the cave of the rising sun,” and Yang, “ bright,” “the sun,” 
“the day ;” the eleventh month, “the malediction of rain,” and Ku, 
“a crime,” a “ failure ;” and the twelfth month, “the land of mists,” 
and Tsu, “ heavy dew or rain.” 

But besides the knowledge of astronomy the Chinese brought with 
them into China an acquaintance with the art of writing. In the oldest 
forms of many of their characters are to be seen reflections of the 
ancient cuneiform symbols which were current among the Turanian 
inhabitants of Babylonia, and which were adopted by the Semitic con- 
querors who afterwards took possession of the land. These characters 
were originally written in horizontal lines, but for some unexplained 
reason it subsequently became customary to write them in columns, and 
with this change of form there came also the habit of turning some of 
the wider hieroglyphic characters up on end to make them range more* 
conveniently in the columns. In modern Chinese we see the result of 
this in such characters as those for the eye (muh), which was originally 
the drawing of an oblique full eye, for a minister (ch’én), which repre- 
sents the upper parts of the face, for a fish (yi), which represents the 
creature, antl a number of others all of which are turned on end. 
Those interested in this subject will find it fully treated of in the 
various publications of Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie, especially in a most 
interesting paper entitled “The Old Babylonian Characters and their 
Chinese Derivatives,” which appeared in The Babylonian and Oriental 
Record for March, 1888. 

But the resemblances between the Accadian and Chinese have been 
held to go further than the written character. The languages them- 
selves, it has been observed, bear a family likeness to each other, and 
various scholars, notably Drs. Edkins and de Lacouperie, have from 
time to time given their reasons for supposing that the two languages 
are related. Both, it has been acknowledged, bear strong evidence of 
belonging to the Ugro-Finnish stock, and it is obvious not only that 
the original structure of the two languages is identical, but that it is 
even possible to compare a number of Accadian with Chinese words. 
This most interesting branch of the inquiry has lately been pursued by 
Mr. C. J. Ball, who has been rewarded for his labors by being able to 
announce one of the most remarkable philological discoveries of modern 
times. His attention was first attracted to the subject by observing a 
curious parallelism of sound between certain terms in the Babylonian 
syllabaries and synonymous terms in Chinese. By chance he began 
with words having an initial y in Chinese, and, remembering the well- 
known philological fact that an initial g wears down in course of time 
to a y, he determined to try whether by substituting g for the initial y 
in words in the modern Mandarin dialect of China he could get “ forms 
recognizably related to corresponding Accadian terms. Accordingly,” 
he says, “I wrote the Chinese ye, ‘night,’ with a g, and got the 
Accadian gé, ‘night.’” This by itself may of course have been one of 
those curious coincidences in language with which we are all familiar. 
But as he pursued his inquiries he found that the result was uniform in 
all cases, and that it was possible to find recognizably related terms with a 
g initial in Accadian to synonymous terms with a y initial in Chinese. 
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A further fact which confirmed him in the truth of this evidence was 
that a number of the words which he found had undergone this change 
in modern Chinese preserve the g form in Japan, where the pronunci- 
ation of the sixth century is still maintained. For example, we have 
in Accadian gu, “to speak,” becoming in the Mandarin dialect yis and 
in Japonico-Chinese go. In the same way “silver” is gu, yin, gin, 
in the three pronunciations, ete. 

In connection with words with the g initial in Accadian, Mr. Ball 
offers an explanation of the name and symbol for the word “ God,” 
both of which have hitherto been regarded as inexplicable. The 
symbol is the eight-pointed star, which Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie 
indicated some time ago as being the probable origin of the Chinese 
character Tt having the same meaning, and which has always presented 
an insuperable difficulty to paleographers, and the sound is dingira. 
This Mr. Ball considers to be composed of di, “to shine,” and gira, 
“heaven.” And “ the Accadian for ‘ God,’ therefore, is the ‘ shining one 
of heaven,’ which explains why the ideogram is a star.” Both these 
roots exist in Chinese, and we have therefore by the aid of Accadian 
an explanation of a puzzle which without it would probably have 
never been made plain. 

Continuing his researches, Mr. Ball has been able to lay down a 
series of phonetic laws under the terms of which he has converted into 
Accadian almost the entire Chinese dictionary. The series of papers 
in which he has announced his discovery and detailed his system of 
working is now appearing in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, and is headed “The New Accadian.” We have seen that 
others had recognized a relationship between the two languages, but it 
has been reserved for Mr. Ball to point out that they are practically 
the same tongue. Accadian may, then, be considered to be in its rela- 
tion to Chinese what Sanskrit is to the Indo-European languages, and 
Mr. Ball is in the same position as Sir William Jones was when he 
wrote, “No philologer could examine the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin 
without believing them to have sprung from the same source, which 
perhaps no longer exists. There is a similar reason, though not quite 
so forcible, for supposing that both the Gothic and the Celtic had the 
same origin as the Sanskrit.” 

This linguistic discovery offers an additional and very conclusive 
explanation of the fact that whether we cast our eyes over the land of 
China, investigate the science of her people, inquire in their temples, or 
mix with them in their households, we are forcibly reminded of that 
great centre of civilization in Babylonia from which all the wisdom of 
the world has proceeded. Fortunately, the secrets of that prison-house 
are gradually being revealed, and no more can it be said that 


Babylon, 
Learned and wise, hath perished utterly, 
Nor leaves her speech one word to aid the sigh 


That would lament her. 
Robert Kennaway Douglas, 
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I HAVE been trying to remember when and where I first met Boker. 

It could not have been earlier than 1848, and it must have been in 
the chambers of Bayard Taylor, which were then in Murray Street. I 
had begun to turn a narrow furrow of song in the Knickerbocker Mag- 
azine, which was thrown open to the ploughshares of ambitious bard- 
lings, who were content to sow their seed there, leaving the harvest, 
when there happened to be any, to be gathered and garnered by the 
master of the grange,—Mr. Lewis Gaylord Clark. The Knickerbocker 
was an eleemosynary institution which supported nobody save its editor, 
a sagacious literary farmer, who cultivated corn for himself and crowns 
for his contributors. He assisted in making the poetical reputation 
of Longfellow, whose earliest “ Voices of the Night” he printed; he 
started the vogue of Saxe as a comic versifier ; and he published more 
of my rhymes than he ought to have done. Everybody who cared more 
for glory than for money wrote for the Knickerbocker,—prosers as well 
as poets ; and among the former were two or three to whom it served as 
a stepping-stone to future distinction. One of these gentlemen enriched 
its pages with a story which was so imbued with the spirit of German 
fiction, as I understood this spirit from the translations of Carlyle, that 
I supposed him to bea German. I was deceived, as I learned when 
Taylor introduced me to him at the same time that he introduced me 
to Boker. We chatted a moment or two,—cautiously on my part, for 
I was ashamed of my ignorance, though I had not exposed it,—and 
Boker asked me what I was doing. It did not occur to me that he 
wished to know what I was writing: so I mentioned my manual occu- 
pation, which was considerably more laborious than cutting off coupons. 
O sancta simplicitas ! 

If I were writing “Imaginary Conversations,” after the manner 
of Walter Savage Landor, or “Imaginary Biographies,” after the 
manner of Sir Egerton Brydges, it would be easy for me to fill up the 
hazy outlines of the conversation between Taylor, Boker, and myself. 
I shall not do so, however, for, unlike Lamb, I profess to be a matter- 
of-fact and not a matter-of-lie man. Of course we talked about poetry, 
for two of us had published volumes of verse,—Taylor his “ Rhymes 
of Travel,” Boker his “ Lesson of Life,” and I, “ Footprints,” which 
the ripples of oblivion had effaced at once. Having only a slight 
acquaintance with men of letters,—poets like Ralph Hoyt, whose 
patronage was oppressive, and journalists like Park Benjamin, whose 
encouragement was hearty,—I was honored by the generous appreciation 
of Taylor and the graceful courtesy of Boker. ‘They were elder than 
I,—Taylor nearly six months, and Boker nearly two years,—and they 
were what I was not,—scholarly and well read. My lack of book- 
learning was a sad drawback to me, though I generally contrived to 
conceal it by holding my tongue and looking wise. I have seen many 
poets in my time, but none that fulfilled my ideal like the young 
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Taylor and the young Boker, who were handsome, manly fellows, with 
mobile faces, alert eyes, and crowns of the clustering ringlets that 
made the head of Byron so beautiful. 

How the two poets had become acquainted I have forgotten, if I 
ever heard ; but, piecing together my recollections of their talk in after- 
years, it must have been through “ ‘The Lesson of Life,” which Taylor 
noticed in the Literary World, wherefrom he drew a small weekly 
pittance as a minor critic. Conscious of the severity that was ex- 
pected from him, and anxious to show his familiarity with the poetical 
writings of his contemporaries, he singled out a lyric from the collec- 
tion before him, and accused its author of plagiarizing from one of our 
poetesses. Boker was furious at the charge, which had no foundation 
in fact, but nothing came of it when they met, except a mock admission 
on one side, and a mock apology on the other. “The Lesson of Life” 
was a crude and lumbering performance, which displayed an obvious 
acquaintance with early English verse, and indicated a knowledge of 
the sonnet structure, and a possible power in future sonnetry. The 
most that one could say of the book was that it was promising. It was 
followed in the same year (1848) by the tragedy of “Calaynos,” which 
was as great an advance thereon as Byron’s “English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers” on his “ Hours of Idleness.” Before one sits down 
to read “ Calaynos” he should know something—the more the better— 
about the plays that Dr. Bird and Judge Conrad wrote for Forrest and 
his successors, about Poe’s “ Politian,” Sargent’s “ Velasco,” Long- 
fellow’s “Spanish Student,” et al., after which he will be in a fit con- 
dition to approach “ Calaynos,” which was speedily produced in London, 
at the Haymarket Theatre, where the veteran actor Phelps made a hit 
in the part of its hero. I don’t think I had seen “Calaynos” when I 
met Boker in the chambers of Taylor, for I was not much of a book- 
buyer then, and I am sure I had not seen his “ Lesson of Life,” which 
he gave me at a later date with considerable reluctance. 

Since I began this paper, I have been looking over his letters to me, 
and have felt—I may almost say seen—the shadows of forty years lifting 
from my mind like a curtain. They have restored my early manhood, 
and with it a thousand emotions that I never knew I possessed,— 
visions of happy hours when hope was strong within me, and memories 
of melancholy days when the future stretched before me like an inter- 
minable waste. But, shadow or shine, I followed a clue which, often 
hidden then, shines like a stray sunbeam now through the pages of 
these old letters. I purpose to make a series of extracts from these 
letters, and to string them as I proceed on a thread of comment, 
the strongest strands of which will be spun from the personality of 
Boker. He had one quality which is the distinction of most great 
writers, of master-minds like Shakespeare, Byron, Scott, and Browning, 
—fecundity of conception and rapidity of execution,—and beyond all 
other American poets creation was necessary to his intellectual well- 


being. 

To begin abruptly (for some of his first letters must have been 
lost), he wrote to me from Philadelphia on September 5, 1849 : ‘‘‘ Anne 
Boleyn’ will go to press about the 20th of this month. I have received 
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overtures from the Haymarket Theatre for it, and intend sending them 
early sheets ; by which means I will be able to ‘secure a copyright in 
England. I have also the assurance that Miss Cushman will bring it 
out in this country, provided she thinks her powers adapted to it. We 
poor devils of poets are getting along, in a measure, you see.” I was 
cautioned further on not to hurt the feelings of one of these unfortunate 
creatures, who was sensitive, and given some wholesome advice respect- 
ing another of the tribe, who was indifferent to money: “Does the 
Knickerbocker pay you? and does it pay you well? If it does not, 
stop short. The world will hold you at whatever you rate yourself. 
I am struggling to make you a character here by holding your articles 
at a high price; don’t undersell me in New York and at the same time 
lower yourself.” 

In his next letter, which is dated late in December, he tells me 
that “ Anne Boleyn” is finished, and that I will find a copy waiting for 
me at Putnam’s book-store on the Ist of January ; that Brackett, the 
sculptor, has finished a noble bust of him,—noble, he means, as a work 
of art; and that I must stick to Sartain’s Magazine, in which, through 
his influence and my own modesty, I can do anything in reason with 
its editor, his good, kind friend, John 8S. Hart, than whom a better 
man ne’er breathed God’s air. Knowing my lack of education, I con- 
tinually sought the advice of Boker, for whose scholarship I had the 
greatest respect, and in whose literary judgment I knew I could con- 
fide. That I must have propounded many questions at the beginning 
of our acquaintance is evident from the tenor of his letters, in one of 
which, dated January 7, 1850, he wrote, “ Read Chaucer for strength, 
read Spenser for ease and sweetness, read Milton for sublimity and 
thought, read Shakespeare for all these things, and for something else 
which is his alone. Get out of your age, as far as you can.” I have fre- 
quently given the same advice to ah of my contemporaries as have 
honored me by thinking that I might possibly enlighten them in poetic 
matters, but with no great success, the spells of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing are still so strong, and the spell of the old poets is so weak. But 
to return to Boker’s letter: “I received by last steamer an English 
reprint of ‘Calaynos,’ with a great steel engraving of ‘Mr. Phelps as 
Calaynos,’ and with critical remarks on my play informing me that I 
am an honor to the literature of my country. Dearme! How heartily 
I thank our God, every day of my life, that all this sort of stuff moves me 
no whit! Happy is that man whose ideal of excellence is fixed far 
above the heads of the vulgar. This, and this alone, saves me; for I, 
alas! have all the weakness of flesh.” 

I learn from his next letter, which was penned on February 14, that 
I had poured a flood of sweetness on him in the Tribune, a propos 
to “ Anne Boleyn,” who was selling both herself and those who bought 
her, and that he was busy with a new play,—the work of his poor 
fancy, ingeniously blended with his rich stealings. “It is nota y; 
but a tragi-comedy.” Four months later he gave me some moral ad- 
vice, which amused me, and some literary advice, which I tried to 
follow. “There is a book—do not forget this—which I wish you and 
Bayard to read, nay, to study. It is entitled ‘Harrison on the English 
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Language.’ The humble study of this book has done me more good in 
the way of correcting errors of composition than any book I ever read, 
and it is highly humorous withal. I am delighted to hear that you 
are engaged in writing songs for the Chinese. How do the Celestials 
like your poetry? Have you a large and appreciating set of readers in 
the Central Flowery Land? Do they sing your songs at Pekin? and 
are they set to gongs, or to those small bells of silver in which the 
natives do most delight?” I also learn from this letter that I wrote 
about Boker in the Albion; that somebody had written about me in 
the Home Journal; and that somebody else had written about “our 
trinity”—Taylor, Boker, and myself—in the Knickerbocker. I learn, 
further, that among my effusions at this time I wrote an Idy], with which 
his vanity confessed itself flattered. ‘But why, my dear Dick, did you 
leave the pastoral when you came to me? Why not have my play 
read under a holly-bush? Am I not a shepherd too?” In the post- 
script he returned to my Orientalities, which were certainly genuine, 
however poor they may have been: “Send me a Chinese song. Are 
these songs written in the national characters? for, alas! I cannot read 
Chinese. If you will be good enough to translate one into Sanscrit, I 
may be able to make it out.” 

In his next letter, dated August 12, he still harped upon what Saxe 
called my “ broken china,” after which he mentioned a piece of pottery 
of his own manufacture: “ ‘The Betrothal’ will be played in Septem- 
ber: the manager is getting it up with unusual care and splendor. 
Spangles and red flannels flame through it from end to end. I even 
think of appearing before the curtain on horseback—nay, of making 
the whole performance equestrian, and of introducing a hippopotamus 
in the fifth act. What think you? Have you and your miserable 
lyrics ever known such glory? If the play should take here, you be- 
nighted New-Yorkers will be illuminated with it immediately after it 
has run its hundredth night in the city which is so proud of its son.” 
This epistle was followed by another in which he remembered that 
he was just twenty-seven years old (October 6, 1850), and persuaded 
himself that the bells which he had heard all the day—it was a Sabbath 
—were rung in honor of that event. He accused me of having tried 
to write him a “serious letter,” in which I gave him to understand 
that I thought but little of his poetry, and still less of Browning’s: 
“You also had the impudence to ask me in a proudly humble style, 
‘what diction I would recommend for you.’ I tell you—I would 
recommend a Diction-ary ; and then ho one can complain of the dearth 
of your vocabulary. By a the diction-airy you will also reach a 
volatility which may turn your light-headedness into the ‘ fine frenzy’ 
without the aid of gin-and-water, which will shorten your poetical ex- 
penses amazingly. Seriously, Dick, there is, to my mind, no English 
diction for your purposes equal to Milton’s in his minor poems. Of 
course any man would be an intensified ass who should attempt to 
reach the diction of the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ or aspire to the tremendous 
style of Shakespeare. You must not confound things, though. A 
Lyric diction is one thing,—a Dramatic diction is another, requiring the 
utmost force and conciseness of expression—and Epic diction is still 
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another; I conceive it to be something between the Lyric and Dramatic, 
with all the luxuriance of the former and all the power of the latter. 
This thing is certain, you are now reaching a great age, you must have 
some principles of composition, or, my word for it, you will not be 
capable of sustaining yourself through a long flight. It is all stuff 
about ‘ singing as the birds sing,’ etc. And grant that you can. The 
birds produce melody, harmony never. I know no man more full of 
principles—principles which at times almost run into mannerisms— 
than your own dear idol, Alfred Tennyson. Speaking of Tennyson, is 
there not a world of beauty in ‘In Memoriam’? What refinement 
and exactness of expression! what melody in single lines! what general 
harmony! what scope and richness! what grand, what tender, what 
majestic, what childlike varieties in versification! As I live, no man 
has ever rung such changes on our noble English,—that English which 
the silly French call harsh,—heaven save the mark !—and the unin- 
genious Germans inflexible,—the stiff-tongued dolts! Certainly, in 
all that pertains to the aRT of poetry Tennyson is the first of English 
poets; but others, Shakespeare, Milton, etc., far excel him in genius, 
But Tennyson is not dead: what may we not see anon ?” 

If I could divine what the readers of this rambling paper would 
most like to know about Boker, I have no doubt but that I could 
satisfy their expectations ; but, as I can only conjecture what undefined 
‘form their curiosity may assume, I have to depend on the whim of the 
moment in which I am writing. I purpose to keep Boker in the fore- 
ground, to put myself as far as possible in the background, and to in- 
dulge in. no scandal about Queen Elizabeth. If I have not already 
said, let me say now that in reading these old letters, the penmanship 
of which is beginning to fade, I am reminded of many things which I 
had utterly forgotten,—some of them sad ones,—and that they give 
me as much pain as pleasure. They are filled with kind allusions to 
our common friends, the kindest of which—the benedictions, I may 
say—are showered upon Taylor. There is one under the date of Jan- 
uary 1, 1851: “Poor Bayard! he passed the better part of a night 
with me. You know, from your own feelings, how I must have felt. 
A hundred times I was near bursting into tears, but smothered my 
grief for his sake, and did what I could to cheer him. Noble, noble 
fellow, how bravely he looks his great calamity in the face! what a 
lesson he has taught my weakness! With what a holy resignation he 
looks back on his broken destiny, and with what a calm front he looks 
into his blank future!’ Boker then proceeded to ask me what I 
thought of a projected poem of some length which Taylor had recently 
begun, and a portion of which he had repeated to him, greatly to his 
delight. His generosity was greater than mine, for I did not like the 
poem, of which I had heard more than he, and have never been able to 
like it since, believing, as I do, that the greatness of a poet is not de- 
termined by the length of his compositions. But Boker liked lon 
poems, or thought he did, particularly when Taylor was the author of 
the poems. He tried to stimulate me to the writing of epics, but I was 
too well acquainted with my own limitations to make the attempt. 
But argue he would, in and out of season, as may be inferred from 
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this passage in the same letter: “This waiting for the Muse is a mis- 
take,—altogether a mistake. You must go to her. True, there are 
times when no poet can write; but how are you to know of your un- 
productive seasons without a fair trial? Read used to tell a story of 
some Yankee poet who resolved to wait for an impulse from the Muse: 
he waited thirty years, and at the end of that time concluded himself 
no poet, although his youthful poems gave promise of great things. 
That man, perhaps, wanted but industry to make him immortal. I 
hold that there is a labor connected with all great literary achieve- 
ments, sufficient to drive any but a man of genius stark mad. ‘This 
the world will never believe. It has an idea that poets write as birds 
sing, and it is this very false idea which robs us of half our honors. 
Were poetry forged upon the anvil, cut out with the axe, or spun in 
the mill, my heaven, how men would wonder at the process! What 
power, what toil, what ingenuity !” 

That I criticised Boker’s verse with great frankness, and that he 
submitted to my criticisms with exemplary patience, is evident in a 
later letter (March 22, 1851), in which he denied that he had borrowed 
the idea of a poem that he had recently sent me (“I have a cottage’’) 
from a similar poem by Leigh Hunt (“Our Cottage”), and defended 
many of his readings to which I had objected. It was a comical poem, 
of a kind, I fancy, that never obtained currency among the singers 
of New England; but whatever salt it possessed while this inchoate 
praise of rustic life and surroundings was confined within the privacy 
of manuscript, evaporated when it appeared in print. There is but 
little to choose between the poems of Hunt and Boker, for both are 
fresh, unstudied, and beautiful. 

Philadelphia at this time was the literary centre of the country, 
—the centre, at any rate, around which our periodical literature re- 
volved in such planetary spheres as Graham’s Magazine, Sartain’s 
Magazine, Godey’s Lady’s Book, and Peterson’s Magazine, each of 
which had its own belt of asteroids. Boker discussed the propelling 
spirits by whom these bodies were guided, or misguided, and gave me 
the advice of which I was often in need. I was informed (April 26) 
that one of these gentle creatures had not been able for a year to make 
his magazine either a credit to himself or a satisfaction to its contrib- 
utors, the manager of the concern having resolved to make the most 
money at the smallest outlay,—a mode of proceeding which pushed 
aside all articles of real value to give place to the gratuitous nonsense 
with which aspiring school-boys deluge the mail-bags of magazines. 
There was but one exception. “Graham is our only stand-by in these 
evil times. He is a man with a big soul, and a gentleman; but his 
liberality, great as it is, cannot support an author. Alas! alas! Dick, 
is it not sad that an American author cannot live by magazine-writing ? 
And this is wholly owing to the want of an international copyright law. 
Of course it is little to me whether magazine-writers get paid or not; 
but it is much to you and to a thousand others. Therefore I should 
be doing you and the thousand others the rankest injustice if I did not 
endeavor to obtain the highest price for my poems; for as my works 
rise in value, so must all others of a like kind. This principle is true 
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in all cases; and therefore any writer who does not demand the best 
price for his articles is a traitor to his class.” Taylor had lately spent 
a whole night with him, and they had had glorious talk over two 
bottles of red Bordeaux. “ He read ‘ Love and Solitude’ to me. Is it 
not beautiful? How his sorrows have developed his poetical powers, 
but at what a fearful expense! I very much doubt.whether we shall 
ever have any more of those hearty full-life lyrics of his early days 
again. As far as poetry may go, this is not to be regretted; for he 
has gained a power which nothing but grief can give,—a power which 
dwarfs his early productions and points to the giants that are to come; 
but at what a cost of worldly happiness!” There was once an ill- 
natured tradition, which I fear is still extant, that poets are not in the 
habit of praising one another; but I could never bring myself to 
accept it, for personally I knew (and know) better. 

n his next letter (April 26), which filled seven closely-written 
pages, Boker criticised my English with the severity that it needed, 
and, holding the art which I was trying to practise at a high rate, he 
expressed his reverence for poetry and poets in eloquent words: “ We 
count the myriads of men that are and have been, by millions; we 
count the poets, as we pick out planets among the stars, singly and 
far apart. Ay, add them all together, and how very scanty is the 
number among all the sons of men! What a wonderful, what a holy 
gift is this Poetry! how should it not be prized, how should it not be 
cultivated !’ With such an ideal as this before his mind, Boker regretted 
his devotion to dramatic verse as keenly as the Master regretted the 
fortune that had made him a player. I will not insult the recollection 
of any Shakespearian by enumerating the Sonnet in which our ever- 
living poet uttered his complaint against the guilty goddess of his 
harmful deeds that did not provide for his life better than with public 
means and public manners. The Master loved not his art. 


Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand. 


I should like to follow the train of Boker’s thought in the rest of 
this earnest letter, but, as it was written for my eyes alone, I dare not 
do so; for in cases of this kind wishes are always prohibitions. 

The more I read these old letters of Boker’s the more I feel what 
they must have been to me in my poetical nonage, because I had come 
to the parting of the ways. My eyes were thick-sighted, and I was 
doubtful about such powers as I had. “ Your last letter to me,” he 
wrote (May 21, 1852), “is full of almost unanswerable questions. I 
understand perfectly the mood of mind in which it was written; for I, 
too, have suffered as you are now suffering ; I, too, have endeavored to 
find some test, by the application of which I might determine the exact 
amount of poetry existing in any given number of words, in the same 
way as a chemist determines the quantity of salt in so many drops of 
sea-water. My efforts, like yours, were designed for my own repose, 
and for the purpose of shaping my future life by their result. Mixed 
with these motives was an insatiable curiosity to know the precise 
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nature of poetry,—scientifically, I mean,—and to be able to define that 
which has tripped up the understandings of the greatest intellects that 
ever existed. For I defy you to give a satisfactory definition of the 
word ‘poetry,’ from Plato to Coleridge,—one, I mean, which will 
answer every objection. I write as if this state of mind were past ; 
but this is not the fact.” I pass over a portion of this letter, as too 
personal for revelation even at this late day, and pick up the clue 
that has been dropped in the labyrinth of things poetical: “You ask 
me if poetry is thought. I think not; but thought is an essential ele- 
ment in poetry. Let me explain. Thought is to poetry what the 
bones are to the body,—the thing that, though invisible, and not to be 
seen without dissection, the whole structure rests upon. Thought and 
design are one; viz., the combination of a number of elements to pro- 
duce a given effect. Without this design (even though it be a wicked 
one) all the flowers of the fancy wither; but plant them in it, and they 
take root and grow forever. To settle this matter, you have only to 
look over the lives of immortal poets: who are they, and what is the 
nature of their poetry? Pray examine for yourself. You ask if 
thought is not better expressed in prose. Read Shakespeare, the 
greatest thinker among men, in a French translation, and you will 
know. Then you ask if poetical thought may not be expressed in 
prose. I answer, yes, when a statue or a picture may be expressed in 
prose. You may describe a picture in prose, or you may describe a 
poem in prose, but you cannot write one. Poetry, painting, sculpture, 
and music are different forms for expressing the same family of ideas, 
each art gathering around it such members of the family as are best 
adapted to its purposes. What is more disgusting than ‘ poetical 
prose’? It produces the same effect upon me as a wax figure in the 
place of a statue. You feel in reading it that the form is wrong, and 
it is in vain that you are told that the words are the common elements 
of both. Besides, you will always find that the writer introduces some 
kind of a cadence, by which he in a measure imitates the natural 
rhythm of genuine poetry. With me the cheat never answers; I feel 
the whole thing to be sham, and despise it as such. Notrue poet would 
write ‘ poetical prose,’ and no false one can express in this hybrid form 
of expression that which the poet expresses in his verse.” 

I have made liberal extracts from these letters, in order to show the 
serious nature of Boker’s poetical studies, and in the hope, perhaps, 
that what he wrote in my behoof, and for my reproof, may not be un- 
interesting to the present race of American singers. Like every true 

oet, he was a critic, and was as severe with himself as with others, 

t was in his temperament to be prolific, and to write rapidly,—at 
“reat heats,” as some one said of Shakespeare. Going on with these 
fading epistles, I am amazed at his celerity in composition. Under the 
date of October 12, 1852, he wrote, “I have a play, ‘The Widow’s 
Marriage,’ which has been accepted by Marshall. But now comes the 
trouble. He has no one, nor, for aught I can see, will he have one, 
who can fill the réle of the principal character. A woman was engaged 
for the purpose ; but on trial she fell short of the requirements of the 
part. This is the present condition of my play: if it should change I 
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will let you know.” I must have written some theatrical chat in a 
letter to which this was an answer, for he adds, “I will think over 
what you say of the ‘ Broadway’ and the ‘ Lyceum ;’ I fear, however, 
that the mischief is done; for I am under a partial engagement to 
Marshall which includes all his theatres. Of course, if he could not 
give me a proper representation, I should have the right to demur.” 
Whether “The Widow’s Marriage” was ever produced I know not, 
but I should say not, for the part of the principal character, Lady 
Goldstraw, is one which no actress whom I remember could have filled 
to the satisfaction of her creator. The fault of this comedy (me judice) 
is that it is too good to be played on a modern stage. It ought to 
have been written for antiquity two hundred years ago. 

The extraordinary speed of our dramatist was manifested in his 
next letter, which was dated November 14: “As you say, I—prolific 
I—have just finished a tragedy, entitled ‘Leonor de Guzman.’ Her 
history you will find in Spanish Chronicles relating to the reigns of 
Alfonso XII. of Castile and his son, Peter the Cruel. There are no 
such subjects for historical tragedy on earth as are to be found in the 
Spanish history of that period. I am so much in love with it that I 
design following up ‘Leonor de Guzman’ by ‘Don Pedro. The 
present tragedy, according to the judgment of Leland, is the very best 
play I have written, both for the closet and the stage. Perhaps I am 
too ready to agree with him, but long before he said it I had formed the 
same judgment.” 

Shortly after the beginning of the following year (January 12, 
1853) Boker informed me that “ Leonor de Guzman” would be pro- 
duced in about two months at the Walnut Street Theatre, and that he 
was doubtful of its success, for they had no one who could begin to fill 
the réle of the heroine. ‘“ Theatricals are in a fine state in this country ; 
every inducement is offered to me to burn my plays as fast as I write 
them. Yet what can I do? If I print my plays, the actors take 
them up, butcher, alter, and play them, without giving me so much 
as a hand in my own damnation. This is something beyond even 
heavenly rigor; and so I proceed to my own destruction, with the 
proud consciousness that, at all events, it is my own act. A propos, 
have you ever read the English acting copy of my ‘Calaynos’? A viler 
thing was never concocted from like materials, The alterations of 
Shakespeare and his brother dramatists are a joke to it. I can imagine 
no better fun than for a disinterested cynic to sit down and compare 
the acting copy with the original.” Never having written a play 
myself, and being fully determined never to write a play, I wondered 
at Boker’s persistence, which, however, I could not but admire, it was 
so characteristic of his stubborn Dutch courage. There was no such 
word as fail in his bright lexicon, wherein failure was hammered into 
success. I was not surprised to learn, therefore, as I did, before two 
months were past (March 3), that he had a new tragedy on the anvil. 
“ You will laugh at this,” he wrote, “ but the thing is so. ‘ Francesca da 
Rimini’ is the title. Of course you know the story,—every one does ; 
but you, nor any one else, do not know it as I have treated it. I 
have great faith in the successful issue of this new attempt. I think 
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all day, and write all night. This is one of my peculiarities, by the bye: 
A subject seizes me soul and body, which accounts for the rapidity of 
my execution. - My muse resembles a whirlwind: she catches me up, 
hurries me along, and drops me all breathless at the end of her career.” 
The great heats at which “ Lear” and “ Julius Casar” were probably 
written, at which we know “The Prisoner of Chillon” was written, 
and at which “A Blot in the ’Scutcheon” is said to have been written, 
were inherent in the dramatic genius of Boker, from whom, at the end 
of nineteen days, I received another letter, which I found very interest- 
ing: “ Now that ‘Francesca da Rimini’ is done,—all but the polish- 
ing,—I have time to look around and see how I have been neglecting 
my friends during my state of ‘possession.’ Of course you wish to 
know my opinion of the bantling: I shall suppose you do, at all 
events. Well, then, I am better satisfied with ‘ Francesca da Rimini’ 
than with any of my previous plays. It is impossible for me to say 
what you, or the world, will say of it; but if it do not please you both, 
I do not know what Iam about. The play is more dramatic than 
former ones, fiercer in its displays of intense passions, and, so far as 
mere poetry goes, not inferior, if not superior, to any of them. In this 
play I have dared more, risked more, than I ever had courage to do 
before. Ergo, if it be not a great triumph, it will certainly be a great 
failure. I doubt whether you in a hundred guesses could hit upon the 
manner in which I have treated the story. I shall not attempt to 
prejudice you regarding the play; I would rather have you judge for 
yourself, even if your decision be adverse. Am I not the devil and all 
for rapid composition? My speed frightens me, and makes me fearful 
of the merits of my work. Yet on coolly going over my work I find 
little to object to, either as to the main design or its details. I touch 
up, here and there, but I do little more. The reason for my rapid 
writing is that I never attempt putting pen to paper before my design 
is perfectly matured. I never start with one idea, trusting to the glow 
of poetical composition for the remainder. That will do in lyrical 
poetry, but it would be death and damnation to dramatic. But just 
think of it !—twenty-eight hundred lines in about three weeks! ‘To 
look back upon such labor is appalling! Let me give you the whole 
history of my manner of composition in a few words. If it be not 
interesting to you, you differ from me, and I mistake the kind of 
matters that interest you. While I am writing I eat little, I drink 
nothing, I meditate my work, literally, all day. By the time night 
arrives [ am in a highly nervous and excited state. About nine o’clock 
I begin writing and smoking, and I continue the two exercises, part 
passu, until about four o’clock in the morning. Then I reel to bed, 
half crazy with cigar-smoke and poesy, sleep five hours, and begin the 
next day as the former. Ordinarily, I sleep from seven to eight hours ; 
but when I am writing, but five,—simply because I cannot sleep any 
longer at such times. The consequence of this mode of life is that at 
the end of a long work I sink at once like a spent horse, and have not 
energy enough to perform the ordinary duties of life. I feel my health 
giving way under it, but really I do not care. I am ambitious to 
be numbered among the martyrs.” He asked me to forgive him for 
Voi. XLV.—57 
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writing so much about himself, but he wanted a father confessor, and 
if I were not the man, where should he look? 

Before two months were over, Boker wrote me that he had met my 
friend Dean, a well-known manager of the period, who seemed desirous 
to have a play for his daughter Julia, and to whom as well as to his 
family he was soon to read “ Leonor.” Early in the autumn (October 
9) he narrated his success in Philadelphia, and his failure in London: 
“You need not be anxious about ‘ Leonor ;’ we had her out last Mon- 
day, and she was as successful as you or I could hope for. Miss Dean, 
so far as her physique would admit, played the part admirably, and 
with a full appreciation of all those things which you called its beau- 
ties. Dofia Maria (the queen) was also well done; but Albuquerque, 
and the other male characters, with the exception of Don Pedro, 
damnably. For all this, the tragedy was triumphant,—well noticed 
by the press, and increasing in public favor up to its last night. I feel 
nothing but gratitude towards you for your part in the business, as it 
has certainly put my reputation at least one step forward. ‘ Leonor’ 
will be brought to New York during Miss Dean’s next engagement 
there, in November next, if nothing should happen to prevent it.” 
This much concerning the laurels that he had gained at home; and 
now for the laurels that he had not gained abroad: “I have read the 
Times notice of the ‘ Betrothal.’? It is honey to most of the other 
newspaper criticisms. So far as I can gather the facts from private 
letters, the play, to begin with, was very badly played: the English 
playwriters had raised the hue and cry against it. ‘Ham-string him ! 
Slay him! Cut him down!’ was the universal cry of my ‘brother 
dramatists.’ Notwithstanding, and taking the accounts of my enemies 
for authority, the play was unusually successful with the audience on 
that most trying occasion, the first night. This only added to the gall 
of my ‘brother dramatists,’ and increased their exhibition of it in the 
newspapers ; so that, after two nights of success with the audience, the 
manager was so terrified by the howl of the press, and by furious per- 
sonal a that he withdrew the play to save himself. I be- 
lieve I have stated the strict truth; ergo, the play still stands a 
monument of English injustice. Mark you, it was not prejudice that 
caused the catastrophe; it was fear lest I should get a footing on their 
stage, of which ‘Calaynos’ had given them timely warning.” 

If I have quoted largely from these early letters of Boker, it has 
been with the design of showing into what intellectual intimacy our 
NY speedily ripened, by what high motives he was actuated, 
and what ideals he steadily held up before himself. I felt then, and 
feel now, that his work was not understood as it should have been, and 
that the reception which was accorded to it was far short of its deserts. 
He was the creator of our Poetic Drama, which began with “ Calaynos” 
and ended with “K6nigsmark.” That his tragedies were capable of 
effective representation was known to those of us who saw Mr. Daven- 
port and Miss Dean in “ Francesca da Rimini” years ago, and is known 
to those of us who have since seen Mr. Barrett and Miss Wainwright in 
the same play. The conception of his tragedies and comedies, their 
development, their movement, and their catastrophes, are dramatic. 
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Poetical, they are not overweighted with poetry; emotional and pas- 
sionate, their language is naturally figurative, and the blank verse rises 
and falls as the occasion demands, One feels in reading them that the 
writer had studied the Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists, and that 
they harmed as well as helped him. If he could have forgotten them 
and remembered only his own genius, his work would have been more 
original. A born dramatist, he was a genuine balladist, as I could 
prove by comparing his ballads with those of Macaulay, and a born 
sonneteer, as I could prove by comparing his sonnets with those of 
Sidney, Spenser, Daniel, and Shakespeare. To what extent his son- 
netry was real, and to what extent it was imaginary, I have never 
tried to determine. If there is a “dark lady” in it, whoever will may 
find her. 


Such were the notes our once-loved poet sung. 


I seldom or never read old letters; and when I do, I am both old 
and young, Senex and Juventus. With this little portfolio in my hand, 
I am twenty-five, and I am forty-two. Nay, I am older; for the 
letters ceased not until I was near; or fully, forty-five. Whenever I 
glance at the portfolio I think of the hours and the days when Boker 
was my guest wherever I was living,—in the crowded streets of New 
York, in the lonely streets of Brooklyn, and again in the more crowded 
streets of New York. He peoples all the rooms that I have occupied, 
with my wife, my children, my friends,—with Taylor, with Stedman, 
with himself. The last time when I saw him was at the funeral of 
Taylor, at Cedarcroft, a little more than ten years ago. We rode to the 
grave, on a hill-side, and we rode back to the house. And now he has 


gone to the great majority ! 
R. H. Stoddard. 


JOY. 


OU would have said at once that Joy was an undertaker : at least 
you would have said that he was either an undertaker or a low- 
comedian; for he wore that lugubrious expression of countenance 
habitual with members of either profession. Yes, he was an under- 
taker; and a more unhappy-looking man than Joy it would be hard 
to find. Ido not know whether it was because he had followed his 
dismal calling for forty years that he wore this utterly woe-begone ex- 
pression, or whether it was that a rival undertaker had set up a larger 
establishment in a more fashionable quarter of the town than where 
his modest shop stood in the simplicity of its unpainted boards. I 
think, however, from what I know of Joy’s nature, that it was the 
lifetime he had spent among coffins and bereaved families that had 
given him his professional cast of countenance; for at one time he was 
the only undertaker in Recklesstown, and funerals followed so rapidly 
one upon another that he had no time to assume a cheerful expression 
between them. I will not deny that the advent of Sable, the New 
York undertaker, lay upon his mind like the sods on a newly-made 
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grave; but it was not this alone, for he was really a tender-hearted 
man. 

As I have said, you would not have been likely to mistake Joy’s 
calling. He was a little above the average height of men, and his 
emaciated figure was always clothed in a suit of rusty black. His face 
was beardless, and of a shroud-like whiteness. Even his pale-blue 
eyes were almost white. They may have been the color of Italian 
skies when he was young, but he confessed to me that during the first 
twenty years of his professional career he could not refrain from weep- 
ing at funerals, and twenty years of tears had washed their color out. 
His mouth was large, and looked like a grave when he opened it to 
its fullest extent; and his teeth suggested tombstones upon which 
the storms of years had beaten, and which constant rains had worn 
away. His cheeks, too, were seamed with wrinkles so regular in de- 
sign that they looked like the satin fluting in a coffin-lid. On the top 
of his thin iron-gray hair he wore a low-crowned, narrow-brimmed 
beaver hat, the little beaver that could be seen above the wide crape 
band brushed carelessly the wrong way. As he walked down Main 
Street, with his hands in his trousers-pockets, his: swallow-tailed coat 
buttoned close up to the throat, and his head bent so far forward as to 
be scarcely visible from the rear, he suggested nothing so much as the 
figure of a moving coffin. 

Joy’s shop stood on a side street. It was really a workshop, for 
you stepped directly from the sidewalk into the room where, with his 
own hands, and those of his son, Hughie (who was his father seen 
through the wrong end of an opera-glass), he wrought complete 
coffins out of the rough boards that stood piled up in every corner of 
the place, and where the sound of hammering was heard all day long, 
and all night too in the busy season. The Joy home was in the rear 
of and above the shop, and little Joys grew and flourished in the rose- 
wood and mahogany shavings that fell from their father’s bench. I 
have even seen the little girls with long rosewood curls, made of the 
shavings from a coffin-board, hung in their flaxen hair. Mrs. Joy, a 
thrifty and hard-working woman,—as well she might be, with such 
a family to look after—‘“took in” pinking; and the blue and red 
flannel sacks worn so jauntily by the Second Street girls were pinked 
with the same machine that added the ornamentation to half the coffins 
in the county. 

The establishment of Mr. Sable was a very different place. This 
undertaker was surrounded with all the luxuries of his calling, and 
you saw no suggestive boards through his open doors, and heard no 
hammering of coffin-nails. In the plate-glass window that looked out 
on Main Street was a large oil-painting in a black frame, representing 
a woman, heavily veiled, kneeling at a bright-green grave which was 
thickly strewn with wreaths of immortelles and freshly-made bouquets. 
A huge urn at the head of the grave was inscribed “In Memoriam ;” 
but the artist had left out the name of the dear departed. The woman 
was evidently suffering from the first grief of widowhood, for she wore 
a veil that completely enveloped her figure, and held to her veiled eyes 
a handkerchief that was nearly all black border. Beside this picture 
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there were a number of wreaths of yellow and white immortelles in- 
scribed ‘“ Husband,” “ Our Sister,” and anchors and crosses made of 
the same flower. But what most excited the admiration of the women 
of Recklesstown was a little lamb of white immortelles reposing meekly 
on a purple pillow of this funereal herb. Inside of Sable’s establish- 
ment were to be seen long rows of coffins of every variety, behind 
glass cases. A little office, separated from the main room by an iron 
railing which gave it the appearance of a cemetery-lot, was occupied 
by Sable himself, who sat at an ebony desk with silver-plate handles. 

Now, Sable differed from Joy in appearance as much as his estab- 
lishment differed from Joy’s. He had the same smart, prosperous look 
as his place of business. He was short and fat, with a pale complexion 
that no exposure would bronze. I think the natural color of his hair 
was a light brown, but he had dyed it a glossy black, and the long 
beard that rested on his spotless shirt-front was of the same dark hue, 
while his smooth-shaven upper lip was of a deadly white. Mr. Sable’s 
eyes were small and of a greenish gray, and his brows were thick and 
overhanging, as though they would shut out this intrusive bit of color 
from his face. Like my friend Joy, he always dressed in black, but 
of the newest and shiniest broadcloth. He wore a long frock-coat, and 
a low-cut waistcoat, decorated with a watch-chain woven of human 
hair, with a cross carved in ivory dangling from it. The pudgy little 
finger of his left hand was encircled by a huge mourning-ring, reaching 
from joint to joint; and he used this hand constantly to stroke his 
beard, through the meshes of which gleamed a diamond pin set in 
black enamel. The team of jet-black —e that drew his hearse was 
the admiration of those middle-aged gentlemen who took their morning 
bitters in Bromide’s drug-store. On the occasion of the funeral of an 
old or honored citizen, the brand-new hearse was decorated with nodding 
plumes, and the stylish horses sported heavy palls. For children under 
ten years of age, Sable had a small white hearse mounted with silver 
and ornamented on the top with a sleeping lamb, the whole drawn by 
snow-white ponies. 

Sable’s manner was all that could be asked of an undertaker. He 
had a feeling tremolo in his voice; but his expression of grief was 
rather perfunctory than profound. Joy scored one against him in the 
matter of expression. But even Joy’s countenance, which should have 
stood him in such good stead, went against him with some people. 
When Mrs, Davis’s husband died, she sent immediately for Sable ; and 
she told Mrs. Offiseeker, the postmaster’s wife, who called to condole 
with her, that of all the undertakers she had ever had in her house 
(and she had buried several husbands in her day) Sable was the most 
satisfactory: he knew just what to say at the right moment, and just 
how to march the mourners around for the last look at the remains. 
To begin with, this ex-New- York undertaker had put a double-column 
display “ad.,” with appropriate cuts, in the Daily Thunderclap (of 
which paper I was at that time the sole reporter), the very day he came 
to town, and it had remained there ever since; and on Saturday after- 
noons there was a “reading notice” in the local columns, paid for at 
special rates. 
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What show had poor Joy, with his little shop, and his battered old 
one-horse hearse, against the magnificence of the rival establishment? 
He knew that he had none, and in that melancholy voice of his he told 
me so one day, when I stepped into his shop to avoid a passing shower. 

“Funerals isn’t what they used to be,” said he, carefully fitting a 
screw-driver into the head of a silver screw. ‘“ When I started out in 
business, thirty years ago, Mr. Editor” (he always called me “ Mr. 
Editor,” in a solemn, impressive voice, that reminded me of the com- 
munications addressed to the Thunderclap and signed “ Vox Populi’), 
— when I started out in business, the idee of people seemed to be to 
get their dead decently and quietly buried ; but nowadays funerals puts 
on as much style as weddin’s, and an ondertaker is expected to be as 
dressy as a head-waiter. He knows that,” said he, pointing with his 
screw-driver in the direction of Sable’s establishment. “He bids for 
the fashionable trade, and he gets it.” 

There was always a melancholy pleasure to me in a chat with Joy, 
—a sort of in-the-midst-of-life-we-are-in-death sensation. Many a mile 
have I ridden with him in his old black wagon, filled with pine boxes 
and pails of broken ice. “You'll find it pleasant and cool ridin’ in 
here, along with the ice, Mr. Editor,” he would say, as he picked me 
up on the hot, dusty road. There was something vault-like in the 
coolness, but the old man seemed to enjoy it. 

“ How’s business, Joy?” said I one day, joining him as he walked 
up Cemetery Lane, with his hands in his pockets, and his head bent 
low, looking more like a coffin than ever, as his singular outline stood 
out like a silhouette against the evening sky. 

“ Pretty dull,” he responded, shaking his head sadly : “ there don’t 
seem to be much doin’ in my line. I ain’t had but one funeral in a 
month, and that a four-year-old’s. It’s mighty hard on a man with a 
family like mine.” 

I felt for a moment as though my friend were a ghoul, and I had 
an almost irresistible inclination to take to my heels, for it was a 
ghostly sort of place that we were walking in. But then I remem- 
bered that “business is business,” and that a death simply meant a 
funeral to Joy, and a funeral meant bread and butter. 

Soon after this conversation, it was Joy’s good fortune to officiate 
at one of the most imposing funerals that Recklesstown had ever seen. 
The niece of one of our wealthiest citizens, Colonel Dashwoud, was 
drowned while bathing in the river, and the whole town was thrown 
into excitement. Sable confidently expected to “have the funeral,” 
and was completely dumfounded when he heard that it had been given 
to Joy. “I can’t understand Colonel Dashwood,” he complained at 
Bromide’s. “The idea of his walking right past my establishment 
and giving that job to a back-street undertaker! Why, Joy ain’t got 
the first idea of style.” 

I was at the funeral in a professional capacity, and got to the house 
before the townspeople had arrived. Joy was there before me. I 
crossed over to him on tiptoe. He was standing by the coffin of the 
unfortunate young lady. “ Mr. Editor,” he said, shifting his old hat, 
which was decorated with a trailing weeper, from his right hand to his 
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left, “I want you to see this coffin.” His voice was pitched in a lower 
key than usual, and he touched the padding affectionately. “Just feel 
that paddin’. This is the most comfortable coffin I ever turned out of 
my shop. It’s just as easy asa bed. Look at that plate.” And he 
leaned over al breathed on the inscription metal plate, and polished 
it with his coat-cuff. ‘“That’s real silver. The people have been to 
my workshop from miles around to see that coffin. It’s the most 
beautiful thing I ever saw.” And he polished the handles as he had 
polished the phate. “The handles is real, too,—solid silver. Colonel 
Dashwood says to me, ‘ Joy,’ says he, ‘ spare no expense in this matter ;’ 
and I hain’t spared none.” 

At last the people began to arrive in large numbers. The room 
was filled, and the clergyman had come. I retired with Joy to a quiet 
corner, where unobserved I could take notes of the address. As the 
clergyman finished his solemn remarks, and was about to lift up his 
voice in prayer, Joy touched me‘on the shoulder and whispered from 


behind his hat,— 
“Do you see that gray-haired gentleman sitting next to Kitty 


Dashwood ?” 

I looked in the direction indicated, and saw a fine-looking “ gentleman 
of the old school,” with his white hairs bowed over his gold-headed cane. 

“ Yes, I see him,” I replied. 

“ That’s the grandfather of the corpse,” said Joy, in his hollow voice. 

In the course of a few weeks after this event, as I was coming 
through the gate in front of old Judge Van Law’s elegant residence, | 
saw Joy shuffling up and down on the opposite side of the street, 
looking seedier and more woe-begone than ever. I crossed over and 
touched him on the shoulder. He turned slowly around. 

“Qh, it’s you, is it, Mr. Editor? I saw you go in over there, and 
I’ve been waiting for you to come out. Old Mrs. Van Law has 
always been a good friend of mine, and oncommon kind to mother. 
She was very good to us last winter when times was hard, and I don’t 
know what we would have done without her;”’ and the old man 
mopped the corner of his right eye with the end of his neckcloth. “I 
heard how ill she was,” he continued, “and that she was not expected 
to live through the night ; but I didn’t like to stop at the house and ask 
after her myself, for fear people would say I was lookin’ for a job.” 

I appreciated the delicacy of the man’s position, and had the 
pleasure of telling him that Mrs. Van Law had passed a fairly com- 


fortable night. 
“T thank you,” said Joy. “You know I am somehow cut off 


from asking after my friends.” 

The local elections came on about this time, and I was very busy 
reporting mass-meetings, etc. Every man in Recklesstown who could 
address an audience was called upon at this time, for the contest was 
an exciting one, and each side did its utmost. A mayor was to be 
elected, and the Republicans had put up Sable as their candidate. 
How in the world this wily undertaker managed his cards to this end, 
even his supporters were puzzled to know. Judge Van Law was the 
Democratic nominee. Recklesstown had a large Democratic majority, 
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and, even if it had not had, Sable’s chances would have been slim 
against 80 popular a man as Van Law. He fought hard, however, and 
spent: his money freely, though to no purpose. Judge Van Law was 
elected by an overwhelming majority. The night of his election was 
a memorable one. The Recklesstown Rangers turned out in fine uni- 
form, with blazing torches, headed by the Recklesstown Brass Band, and 
followed by the Young Men’s Brotherhood of Free and Independent 
Voters in brand-new capes and glazed caps (presented to them before 
the election by Mr. Sable). The new mayor was serenaded, and made 
a speech from his front piazza. Whom should I see on the piazza, 
shaking the successful candidate by the hand, and saying that it was 
“no use crying over spilt milk,” but Sable himself? What did 
this mean? A moment’s reflection, and I remembered that Mrs. 
Van Law, though greatly improved, was not yet pronounced out of 


danger. 

With so much of an exciting nature going on, it is no wonder that 
I had not seen Joy in several weeks, for he was never around on polit- 
ical occasions. After the town had settled down to its wonted quiet, 
I walked around to Church Street one afternoon and stopped at Joy’s 
shop. I heard no sounds of hammering or planing as I approached. 
The street was silent, and the blinds of the little shop were up. I tried 
the door. It was fastened. ‘“ What does this mean?” I wondered, 
but satisfied myself by thinking that my old friend had gone out with 
his wagon. I went around through the little yard, however, and 
knocked at the back door. After brief waiting, I heard footsteps 
slowly descending the stairs, and at’ last the door was opened by Mrs. 
Joy, whose eyes were redder than usual. The moment she saw me, 
her tears, which had apparently been restrained only by a great effort, 
streamed down her face, and it took both hands and her apron ‘to dry 
them. I was thoroughly surprised, and could only say,— 

‘“‘ My dear Mrs. Joy, what is the matter ?” 

“ Alas, sir,” said she, when she could command her voice, “ father 
is took down very low, and I don’t believe he will ever get well again. 
He’s had a powerful bad cough all summer, and two weeks ago at Mrs. 
Squires’s funeral he stood at the grave a whole half-lour, his hat in 
his hand and the rain beatin’ down on his head, while Dr. Endless 
made a prayer. Then he sent Hughie and the two girls home on the 
hearse, for fear they’d get their feet wet, and and walked down Ceme- 
tery Lane with the water soakin’ up through the sods, and him with 
prunella shoes on. From that day his cough got wuss, and took such 
a tight hold on him that the doctor says he’s as good as gone.” And 
here the poor woman broke down again. 

I expressed my surprise and sympathy in a few commonplace words 
that seemed to cheer her up a little, and begged her to let me know if 
there was anything I could do for her husband. She said there was 
nothing now, though she didn’t know but -that there might be before 
long, if he did not get any better. I bade her good-day, and she 
hurried up-stairs to wait on the invalid, whose Lucien cough reached 
my ears as I walked down the street. 

I was quite late at the office that evening, preparing “copy” for the 
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printers to begin on in the morning ; for the Thunderclap was an after- 
noon paper. Shortly after eleven o’clock I took up my hat and a roll 
of papers, and was just turning out the gas, when Hughie Joy, pale 
al breathless, came up the stairs. 

“Why, Hughie,” said I, “what’s the matter? Your father is 
not——” but before I could finish the sentence, he gasped out, trying 
to suppress his sobs,— 

“ Father’s ’most gone, sir, and he sent me after you: please come 
quick, or you may be too late.” 

We left the office and went down the stairs together, Hughie run- 
ning to keep up with my long strides. When we arrived at the house, 
all was darkness down-stairs, but a light came through the small, cur- 
tained window over the shop. The front door was unfastened, and 
Hughie, taking my hand, guided me slowly up the narrow stairway 
that led to his father’s bedroom. A kerosene lamp burning on the 
mantel-shelf threw a dim yellow light over the room, and I discovered 
the two little girls crouched in a corner, their rosy cheeks blanched 
with an unknown terror; and sitting on the foot of the bed, with one 
of the undertaker’s large, bony hands in hers, was Mrs. Joy. He, 
poor man, was lying on his none-too-soft bed, propped up with pillows, 
and looking more like a corpse now than a coffin. The place was as 
still as death, and our entrance had been so noiseless that I supposed 
no one was aware of our presence. But I was mistaken. Joy had 
seen us with his dying eyes, 

“T was waitin’ for you, Mr. Editor. Now you’ve come, I can die 
in peace.” ; 

“What can I do for you, Joy?” said I, pressing his disengaged 
hand, while Hughie sat down on a stool at his mother’s feet. 

“You can a a great deal for me, Mr. Editor. I want you to 
promise me something, and then I’ll go.” 

“T will promise anything, and gladly, my old friend,” said I. 

“T don’t want Hughie to be an ondertaker,” said he, slowly and 
laboriously, laying his hand on the boy’s head. “There was a time 
when I would rather have had him carryin’ on his father’s trade than 
any other, but-I’ve changed my mind. There is too much fashion in 
the business for a steady-goin’ man to foller it with success. I want 
mother, here, to sell out the fixin’s down-stairs when I’m gone, and 
she can keep a s’lect school in the old shop, for mother’s got a good 
deal of book-larnin’, though you a not have thought it; and I 
want Hughie to be a printer. He’s fourteen years old come February, 
and a handy lad. Will you promise to get him a place in your office, 
and let me die in peace, as I couldn’t if I thought he was growin’ up 
an ondertaker ?” said he, rising up from his pillows. 

I gave an eager promise, which reassured the old man, who sank 
back again, and closed his eyes for a moment and lay so still that I 
thought he had passed quietly away. While I was wondering what 
was the best thing to be done, be moved his lips feebly. 

“ Hughie, my boy,” said he, “ we’ve got that show-case coffin down- 
stairs, haven’t we,—the one with the plated handles?” 

“No, father,” said the boy. “Don’t you remember I told you we 
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sold it last week to Deacon Starr? It was the only one in town that 
was big enough for his wife.” 
“Not a coffin in the shop!” said the dying man, rising up suddenly 
in his bed. “Not acoffin in theshop! Then I have given Sable——” 
He could speak no more. Hughie uttered a quick sob, the little 
girls crouched closer together, and Mrs. Joy silently slipped from the 


bedside and stopped the clock that was ticking on the shelf. 
Jeannette Leonard Gilder. 


HIS STARLIGHT. 


OU, who at my elbow sit, 
By whose eyes my lines are lit, 

How shall any poet’s pen 
Go amiss or falter when 
Stars like these shine out above,— 
Beacons kindled there by love,— 
Lighting up the paths below 
Where he wanders to and fro? 


Is it strange the rhymes should kiss 
Under such a spell as this ? 

They but mimic those, my sweet, 
Who of old were wont to meet,— 
Meet and linger at the bars 

Making love beneath the stars : 

We ourselves were happy rhymes 
In those dear, betrothal times. 


Take this lyric: every line 

But reflects the stars that shine 
O’er my shoulder telling me 

Of my sweetheart’s constancy ; 
And if any word appear 

Vague or needless, say you, Here 
Went a cloud across his skies ; 
This is where its shadow lies. 


But if any turn of phrase 

Tempt your lips to lisp its praise, 
Know you there the poet caught 
From your eyes the graceful thought ; 
All the merits of his song 

To those constant stars belong,— 

To those tender eyes that brim 


Full with love to gladden him! 
; Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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AS it is indisputably true that many weekly newspapers rely largely 
for their popularity upon fiction, and as, moreover, both the 
writers and readers of fiction are multiplying apace, a few facts and 
theories drawn and deduced from actual experience may not be without 
interest, and perhaps some slight utility. The sense of the responsibility 
of type should not rest lightly upon the shoulders of the writer of serial 
fiction. The “little immorality” which one well-known purveyor of 
this class of work is said to have deemed an essential element of success 
is, according to my own experience, quite the reverse, as well as imposing 
a responsibility upon the author not to be recklessly incurred. The 
influence of a story read perhaps by half a million people, while the 
judgment is yet green and the emotions are easily excited, may be both 
immediate and enduring, for evil or for good, and the “ little immo- 
rality” may conceivably develop in time into a veritable upas-tree, 
blighting all upon whom its shadow falls. Not, I imagine, that Mr. 
Tillotson meant that an immoral tendency was either desirable or toler- 
able, and: it cannot be too strongly insisted upon by writers of fiction, 
alike in their own justification if needs be and in the interests of an 
unfettered literature, that it is tendency, and not incident, which deter- 
mines the morality or immorality of a story. It does not always 
follow that because a story contains nothing calculated to call up a 
blush on the cheek of Mr. Podsnap’s “ young person” it is necessarily 
moral in tendency, and a story dealing with folly and frivolity or even 
with vice and crime may yet be ethically irreproachable. He would, 
in truth, be a bold critic who would impugn the morality of “ Adam 
Bede,” of “The Scarlet Letter,” of “Jane Eyre,” or even of many 
of Ouida’s extraordinary stories, as, although vice and immorality may 
figure largely in their pages, they are either held up to obloquy and 
contempt, or shown to bring about their own swift and certain punish- 
ment. So long as vice is punished and virtue rewarded in the good 
old healthy melodramatic fashion, a story cannot be justly called im- 
moral. It is immoral when only the roses and raptures of vice are 
painted, or, as in the case of Emile Zola, when God-given genius seeks 
out all the blurs and blotches, the stains and scars, of humanity, looks 
upon womanly beauty and manly strength only to drag them down and 
befoul them with the mire of its own imaginings, and uses its great 
power not to show that humanity at its lowest is capable of rising to 
better things, but that at its best it is but little better than the brutes. 
Of such is the literature of despair; and it is the gospel of hope 
Fe should above all else be preached by the writer of fiction for 
the people. 

— years ago I had an opportunity of testing the value of the 
“little immorality” theory. I wrote a story based upon a crime com- 
mitted many years ago, a bare outline of the facts being supplied to me, 
while I was given a free hand so far as details were concerned. The 
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villain of the story was an interesting study, his crime one which was 
calculated to exercise a peculiar fascination over ordinary readers, the 
incidente—some of which were historically true and some imported to 
intensify the interest and elaborate the plot of the story—varied and 
sensational enough to satisfy the strongest palate, and in order to em- 
phasize my theory that the “little immorality” does not pay it is neces- 
sary for me to add that my editor courteously expressed his complete ~ 
approval of the way in which I had manipulated my material. Yet 
this story was the one which proved less successful than others from 
my pen. And why? Simply because it was absolutely inevitable 
that there should be this “little immorality” in the plot. Yet what 
pains I took to envelop the characters with an atmosphere of purity! 
The tendency was moral, the immorality bred nothing but misery, the 
victim was shown to be innately pure and worthy of sympathy. But 
the immoral relations between the two most striking characters, inevi- 
table as they were, and, I-think I may add, carefully as they were 
treated, struck the wrong note, and some readers, possibly to their 
credit, but probably chiefly because they were unaccustomed to discrimi- 
nate nicely in such matters, jibbed at the idea and apparently objected 
even to be reminded of the existence of that particular form of vice. 
And, in a sense, they were right. At all events, the writer of fiction 
for the people may well Jay the lesson to heart, and realize, further, 
that to depict the coarse, vicious, brutal side of human nature is neither 
the highest art nor the secret of success, On the confrary, some of the 
most notable essentials of successful popular fiction are a benignity 
of tone, a wholesome moral tendency, a speaking. from heart to heart, 
a seeking of the better side of human nature, an aspiration at least 
towards the stars rather than a wilful grovelling in the mud, a genial, 
healthy optimism and broad humanity, without which skilled work- 
manship is of small avail. 

If a “little immorality” is neither desirable nor diplomatic, it is 
tolerably certain that the reverse is an unfailing element of success. 
Strong sensations, rapid movement, and a complicated plot are un- 
deniably valuable, and, above all, nothing is safer than to trust to the 
primitive passions and emotions,—love, sympathy, pity, hate, jealousy, 
faith, despair,—all as old as humanity itself, with the tendency from 
first to last unmistakably in favor of morality and virtue. Even in 
the self-indulgent “classes” there is a love of what may be called 
vicarious virtue, which leads the libertine and the light-o’-love to thor- 
oughly enjoy and willingly pay half a guinea for an hour or two of 
this virtue by proxy. They may know perfectly well, all the time 
that they are contemplating from the other side of the footlights the 
rampant virtue of heroine or hero, that they themselves would fail 
egregiously if called upon to display the genuine article. None the 
less the mere fact of appreciating such sentiments in some one else 
gratifies them, and for the time-being they feel a generous glow of re- 
flected virtue, well worth the price of a stall. The most successful 
stories which I have written have had heroes who were the incarnation 
of all the manly virtues, and heroines whose maiden modesty was only 
equalled by their physical charms, and, while my villains have been 
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black enough until the end, I have found that there is no objection to 
the application of a coat of moral whitewash to them in the final or 
penultimate chapter, or to giving them a chance of reformation, in- 
stead of rudely mingling the music of the inevitable wedding-bells 
with the harsh grating of prison-bolts or the dull boom of the bell 
which tolls out a sentence of death. That readers take a genuine and 
sympathetic interest in the fortunes of their favorite heroes and heroines 
is as true of popular fiction to-day as it was in the comparatively 
primitive days of Richardson, when, as Sir John Herschel used to tell, 
a blacksmith near Windsor used, in the long summer evenings, to read 
“ Pamela” to his fellow-villagers, who were so delighted when the hero 
and heroine were finally made happy that they not only raised a great 
. shout but got the church keys and set the parish bells a-ringing. 
Concerning the real essentials for popular fiction I may refer to a 
couple of excellent authorities,—one a conspicuously successful author 
of such work, the other one of the shrewdest and kindest of editors. 
In advising a young literary aspirant, many years ago, the late David 
Pae, whose stories won a quite phenomenal popularity in Scotland, 
gave him some sound and valuable hints, anticipating to some extent 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s idea of “ How to succeed in literature.” “ Avoid 
short chapters,” he wrote. “ You shift about from incident to incident. 
You never fairly settle down to elaborate a scene, to develop it point 
by point, raising the reader’s interest as you go on. Scarcely do you 
bring the attention to bear on one thing than you are done with it and 
off to something else. You, of course, see the connection, because you 
know how things are to be brought out; but the reader does not, and 
the abrupt changes cause his attention to flag, and, of course, his inter- 
est to be dissipated. One grand rule to follow is this: Keep close to 
your plot; go steadily and regularly forward, finishing your scenes 
artistically as you go. Avoid digressions and unnecessary interruptions 
to the flow of the stream of your narrative; keep the reader always 
partially informed of what is in the future. Don’t lift the veil too far, 
but far enough to whet the edge of curiosity and raise an anxiety to see 
what the result will be. . . . Do a good deal of your work by dialogue. 
The character of your personages is better depicted by dialogue than 
by description, and you can ithe more passion and force into a dia- 
logue than anything else. Of course have a judicious mixture of nar- 
rative and description. Natural scenery, when well painted, is always 
attractive. . . . Tender and pathetic scenes always tell. As for love- 
passages, these are indispensable. Bad characters require to: be intro- 
duced to get strong action into operation ; but let the good predominate. 
Above all, let the teaching of the story be on the side of virtue and 
morality, so that its influence on heart and mind may be healthy. . . . 
I do not in my own practice set much store by literal localization.” 
There can be no doubt as to the soundness of much of this ad- 
vice, but I would remark that in several cases I have found “ literal 
localization,” accurate to the turning of a street, of distinct service in 
increasing the popularity of a story. 
From a keen and experienced north-country editor I have received 
from time to time many suggestions, the value of which has been 
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proved in the most practical manner by results. In his opinion the 
prime necessities in newspaper fiction are movement and vivacity, fresh 
action each week, a predominance of the tender, feminine, and pathetic 
elements, an air of substantial actuality, a plentiful supply of the 
vivacity of speech, literary thunder and lightning, and the novelist’s 
equivalents to the resources of the writers of popular melodrama, 
humor or sententiousness, and a strong dramatic element throughout. 
Of the things to be avoided by a writer of newspaper fiction he in- 
stances rhetorical descriptions, the introduction of minor incidents 
except when they distinctly clarify or complicate the main plot, a re- 
flective, introspective vein, and a tendency to rely upon literary style,— 
a phantom which leads too many writers of newspaper serials astray. 

Not long ago the Athenzum, referring to the works of Henry 
James, said, “In real life murder, adultery, and suicide are of common 
occurrence ; but Mr. James’s people live in a calm, sad, and very polite 
twilight of volition. Suicide or adultery has happened before the story 
begins ; suicide or adultery happens some years hence, when the char- 
acters have left the stage; but bang in front of the reader nothing 
happens.” ‘The very converse of this is the characteristic feature of 
the ideal popular serial story, the readers of which desire everything 
that is possible to happen “bang in front” of them, leaving little or 
nothing to the imagination. The motto of the writer of newspaper 
fiction might well be, “ Action, Action, always Action !” and he may 
be sure that the stronger the human personal interest is made, and the 
less prominent the perhaps indispensable descriptive matter, the better 
his readers will be pleased: it is the picture they value, not the frame ; 
and the fuller and bolder the canvas is, the more highly will they rate 
his work. 

The popular taste for sensationalism is perfectly comprehensible 
and pardonable. -The masses, most of whom lead colorless lives, one 
mill-horse round of mechanical labor and scanty and monotonous 
leisure year in and year out, long to be taken by the romancer out of 
themselves and their commonplace surroundings. There is so little 
life, color, variety, emotion, romance, in their own existence that they 
crave for them in the papers of their favorite teller of stories, and the 
farther he leads them from the dull gray atmosphere and beaten track 
of their narrow personal experience, so much the more do they welcome 
him and yield up their imaginations to him with a confidence which 
means substantial satisfaction and success to the supplier of their mental 
and sentimental needs. Thackeray thoroughly understood this when 
he said, “The real business of life can form but little portion of the 
novelist’s budget. . . . The main part of Ficulnus’s life, for instance, 
is spent in selling sugar, spices, and cheese; of Causidicus’s, in poring 
over musty volumes of black-letter law ; of Sartorius’s, in sitting cross- 
legged on a board, after measuring gentlemen for coats and breeches. 
. . . All authors can do is to depict men out of their business,—in 
their passions, loves, laughters, amusements, hatreds, and what not. 
. . - Corydon has to cart the litter and thresh the barley, as well as to 
make love to Phillis; Ancillula has to dress and wash the nursery, to 
wait at breakfast and take the children out, etc., before she can have 
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her brief, sweet interview through the area-railings with Bodpis, the 
policeman, and all day long have his heels to beat the stale pavement 
before he has the opportunity to snatch the hasty kiss or the furtive 
cold pie.” 

But it must not be thought that it is either necessary or wise to 
“write down” to the supposed level of the people who are the chief 
patrons of newspaper serial fiction, or that even though battle, murder, 
and sudden death may be the staple material used, and the villains, like 
Moses on Horeb, break all the commandments at once, vulgarity either 
of sentiment or diction is a necessary passport to sympathy and success. 
The masses are very much of the spirit indicated by Guinevere’s wild 
words: “ We needs must love the highest when we see it ;” by which 
I would imply, not that newspaper fiction is the highest form of the 
romancer’s art, but that of good work and bad, of the vulgar and the 
refined, of the wholesome and the immoral, of the thoughtful and the 
shallow, of the dramatic and the drivelling, the people may be trusted 
to recognize and reward the better kind. Good taste, like good man- 
ners, comes from the heart, and, as the heart of the people is sound, so 
may their taste be relied upon not to lead them astray in their selection 
of sound and nourishing mental pabulum. And it is above all else the 
duty of a writer of popular fiction to do all that in him lies to foster 
and develop this taste, to help to spread “sweetness and light” among 
the masses ; to paint the purity and beauty and strength of humanity, 
and not to gloat over its depravity and degradation ; to bring hope and 
not despair into the lives of his readers, the more so that their circum- 


stances, in too many cases, compel them to seek these things outside 
their own experience. Hence the privilege and the responsibility of 
writing fiction for <r g and the more fully the one is valued 


and the other recognized the greater will be a writer’s popularity and 


success, 
Arthur Goddard. 
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N the olden days of fair Versailles, 
While the monks were chanting, sad and low, 
And the Angel of Death was passing by, 
A seneschal stood in a balcony high 
And cried to the people down below, 
“Le roi est mort—vive le roi !” 


And thus, from the throne of her high disdain, 
My lady looks on her suitors below : 

While each one craves her favor in vain, 

And passes away in bitter pain, 
She says, with a laugh that is sweet and low, 


‘“Tamour est mort—mais, vive l’amour !” 
M. #. G. 
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LEE* 
A CHANT OF REMEMBRANCE. 


igre the drifting of the phantom years, 
Sweet is the dream of immortality, — 
Divine, unlikely possibility, — 

Vague recompense, unpromised to our tears. 

When, after sunset, comes the moon, that cheers 
With solemn light the earth, then do we see 
A fitting semblance of man’s memory, 

Which, when the soul is sunlike, thus appears. , 


But idle is the thought,—the dream is vain! 
One soul amongst the millions that endeavor 

A steadfast place in memory’s world may gain, 
But few live long, and nothing stays forever. 

Almost is life, to man, his deepest wrong, 

So few they are that be remembered long. 


Awake, O South Wind ! on the sea, 
Steal from thine unknown dwelling ; 
Wake thou thy sweet minstrelsy, 
Tearful and heart-compelling. 
Bring spices from afar, and bring 
Dreams of the summer’s glowing, 
Of slopes abloom, and murmuring 
Of happy waters flowing. 


Once in a thousand years a star is set 
To glimmer at the door of some lone tent 
In that far field, beyond the firmament, 
On which the dead are camped, lest we forget 





* The unveiling of the statue of General Robert E. Lee at Richmond gives 
peculiar timeliness and appropriateness to the publication of this noble tribute to 
the character of Lee, written by one who, though a Northerner by birth, has become 
an adopted son of the South. It is as a man nobly bearing defeat that the poet 
has pictured Lee,—not as a warrior, but as a soul “ undefeated by defeat.’’ For the 
overthrow of a cause does not necessarily include the overthrow of the individual : 
true greatness resides in the soul, and is not affected by what is lost or achieved. 
Lee’s great soul bore disaster with dignity and fortitude, and conquered bitterness 
and sectional hate: therefore he stands, as Mr. Wilson finely expresses it,— 


Henceforth, forever, in the victor's place. 
To-day, when sectional feeling is fast dying away, together with the passions and 
prejudices aroused by the war, both North and South can join in paying tribute to 
the noble character of Lee, to him 
Who was tho ruler of his own sad soul. 
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The few, fate-favored souls that, sparsely, yet, 
Have peopled that great plain, whereon is bent 
Oblivion’s sombre circle; there are blent 

The numberless, unknown to our regret. 


There is on earth no sorrowing for the lost, 
And no remembering, save for the few, 
More than the leaves, when summer spreads anew, 
Remember those that perished in the frost ; 
Yet better is this sad surcease of pain 
Than grief unending, noble, but in vain. 


O South Wind, from the heavenly ways 
Where constant hope abideth, . 

Where Love, clad in immortal rays, 
Silence and Time derideth, 

Bring back the balm of lands that lie 
Beyond our thoughts’ divining, 

And fan strange music from the sky, 
To cheer the souls repining. 


Now is the noise of battle hushed and still, 

The conflict is forgotten, and the rust 

Grows thick upon the sword, and from the dust 
That once was men, half maddened by the thrill 


Of mortal fight, springs, now, by field and hill, 
The peaceful, waving grain, and flowers are thrust 
From slopes, once blackened by the fatal gust, 

Where softly sings the once red-blushing rill. 


War, and war’s triumphs, and the savage glory, 
And blood-stained Victory crownéd with the bay, 
And dusty Valor, gasping in the fray, 

And dumb Defeat, vith dripping _ and gory,— 
These all have been, but they are passed away, 

And lightly they that come will read the story. 


Over the mellow marshes wide, 
Over the palm-trees sweeping, 
Journeying by the river’s side, 
Where Fetames lies a-sleeping, 
Come, O South Wind, breathing song, 
Song of a cheering measure, 
Bearing the souls of the lost along, 
Comforted, and in pleasure. 


I sing of one who conquered not in fight ; 
Against whose cause the miracle of fate 
Set fast in heaven the stars unfortunate ; 
But, when the day was lost, he made the night 
Vou. XLV.—48 
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That closed about him subject to the might 
Housed in the hearts that Nature hath made great ; 
Which arms invincible may not create, 

Nor vanishing of cherished visions blight. 


Albeit his name was as the trumpet’s blast, 
Breeding new courage on the bloody plain, 

Moving the columns, as the storm drives, fast, 
The sweeping billows of the falling rain, 

Yet, like sweet silence when loud thunders cease, 

His name now lingers with the dream of peace. 


Cheer, O South Wind, those that dwell, 
Rapt, in the days departed ; 

Sweet as the lute of Israfel, 
Sing to the broken-hearted. 

Sing from the clouds in the heavens blown, 
Far through the silence crying, 

Of souls long sped to the and unknown, 
Up from the battle flying. 


Not his upon the final field to feel 
The joy that drowns all pain; to see Fate come, 
Like Pallas, parting the thick clouds, where some 
Half-mortal Greek, amidst the clashing steel, 
Cried from the earth on which he scorned to kneel ; 
Nay, Fate stood on the other hill, wherefrom, 
Above the roll of the exultant drum, 
Cleaving the skies, rose the victorious peal. 


- Nay, near him, as a tired reaper stands 


At evening looking on the gathered grain, 
Stood weary Death, Bis sickle in his hands, 

Pleased with his harvest, brooding on the slain,— 
Each upturned face by sighing breezes fanned, 

Each cold lip murmuring, In vain—in vain ! 


Oh, when the lonely shades of night 
And unseen dews are falling, 

When in the amethystine light 
The whippoorwills are calling, 

Then, from the noiseless mists, that weep, 
Over the soft grass trailing, 

Bring, O South Wind, soothing sleep 
For sorrows unavailing. 


Despite misfortune and the wreck complete, 
The crash of hopes, the wretched, countless cares, 
The soul is greater than the fate she shares. 
No anguish that can come to her can cheat 
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The spirit of divineness, nor unseat 
The heart’s deep purpose ; and henceforth he wears 
The kingly crown of sorrow and gray hairs, 

He, that was undefeated by defeat. 


Henceforth, forever, in the victor’s place, 
Amidst the widening circle of the dead, 
His gracious figure towers, and on his face— 
Seamed by the scars of many an earthly dole— 
‘ Flames, white, the star that shines above his head 
Who was the ruler of his own sad soul. 


Over the river’s rippling bars, 
Over the willows lifting, 
Over the imaging of the stars 
And the white moon’s silver, drifting, 
Sail, O South Wind, sail and sing, 
Sing till the morning’s breaking, 
Not of the shadows slum bering, 
But of the world’s awaking. 


For death is rest, if it be nothing more: 
Less it can never be, and life’s strange guest, 
That dwells, unsatisfied, within the breast 

Forever troubling, peeping at the door 

Of her frail prison, musing on the shore 
Of some fair realm, in which she might be blest, 
Must find, at least, a dreamless hour of rest, 

If not some conscious calm, unknown before. 


If, then, the change be more than it appears, 
And if indeed the land we do not see 

Outshines our hope, no cause have we for tears ; 
And with the great ones of that world is he. 

Amidst the drifting of the phantom years 


Sweet is the dream of immortality. 
Robert Burns Wilson. 
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ee is ready to say, if not apt to think, something about a 

possible new social administration. To affirm that Plato and Aris- 
totle began it would be wrong ; but they did carry on a discussion which 
had its origin, we may suppose, in the events consequent upon the Fall 
of Adam. During the last five thousand years, more or less, the 
leading points of the subject have doubtless all been touched upon ; but 
the fact that the interest in it is always and necessarily of a speculative 
kind, renders still fresh what must otherwise have waxed dismally stale. 
The reformed dispensation is ever to come,—it never is here: to some 
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eyes, in all ages, it seems close at hand. Mankind loves the excite- 
ment of prospective change,—loves it, indeed, more than it might love 
the change itself,—and is prone to lend’a receptive ear to the prophets 
thereof. At times, and for a time, in certain favored spots, the sunshine 
of the Golden Age seems actually to shine; but in a moment it is gone 

in, and the familiar clouds close in. There has never been any 
practical likelihood that the clouds would pass altogether away, to re- 
turn no more; and if we scrutinize the present social situation, the like- 
lihood appears still less than has, occasionally, been the case in the past. 

But practical likelihood has little to do with the speculations of 
optimism. Hope is a truly divine instinct in man; and constantly, 
in the history of the individual as well as of the race, has it been 
justified in spite of probabilities. Even when hope has failed to reach 
its expected goal, it has often led to changes in the line of progress ; 
and a hopeful nature, when not allied with too great shallowness, is a 
source of energy and good achievement. Therefore the hopeful attitude 
is in good repute, and even the pessimist, who rejects it for himself, 
finds that its presence in others is to his advantage. Hope, with pur- 
pose to back it, has, humanly speaking, many a time pulled the human 
race out of the mire; whereas the best that pessimism has done has 
been to avert a temporary inconvenience. Would it be too paradoxi- 
cal to say that, were optimism abolished, pessimists would be driven, 
by the instinct of self-preservation, to optimism? Were there none to 
controvert their hopelessness, they would be fain to do a little hoping 
themselves. 

The parent of hope is, if not despair, at least an acute sense of 
existing evils. These evils, while continually varying in external 
form, seem to alter little, from age to age, in relative amount and 
activity. The story of the Deluge may, indeed, symbolically describe 
an epoch when mankind was almost utterly swamped in sins; and the 
period of Christ appears to have been, in its moral environment, one 
of the darkest of history. But if evil has occasionally preponderated, 
the contrary has not yet come to pass; love to his fellow has never 
been man’s ruling impulse. In the long run, so far as we can know, a 
general average has been maintained ; great benefits (such as those con- 
ferred by science in the present day) have been attended by injuries as 
great. The forms of wickedness are no fewer now than when Moses 
preached ; and where the activity of punishment has repressed overt 
crimes, the criminal impulse no less corrupts the heart. To use the 
common phrase, human nature remains substantially the same; and 
the deeper sense perceives that it is with the human heart, and not 
with outward circumstance, that effective reform must begin. 

But the idea of a Millennium has rooted itself so deeply in the soul 
that no disappointment or delay has been able to extirpate it. Each 
new generation, in the limitless line of succession, takes it up with new 
enthusiasm. The old fable of the Sleeping Beauty tells the story of 
man in this respect: after a hundred eons of failure, at last the true 
prince shall come, and the sleeping world awake. And, since we know 
not when the sleep began, who can say at what moment the awakening 
shall be? To-morrow, perhaps ; perhaps in a year, or a lifetime. Let 
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it be any time, only not—never! Such faith is touching ; and its per- 
sistence invests it with power. 

As the pendulum swings, so experiences pass and recur; and ever 
and anon, as we journey along, the murmur of anticipation rises louder 
than its wont, and voices proclaim that now, indeed, the great hour is 
at hand. The signs of the times are interpreted; old prophecies are 
recalled ; old theories with new faces rise like apparitions in our path, 
beckoning, and pointing upwards. The next horizon shall encircle the 
promised land. Gird up your loins, ye faithful, and prepare ! 

Through such an era we are passing now. ‘The nineteenth century is 
near its end, and many look forward to an awakening similar to that 
which marked the closing years of the eighteenth. Science has reached 
a point where she seems to hesitate with her hand upon the door whose 
opening shall disclose the very secret of life. Christianity, nearly suf- 
focated by the cerements of ecclesiasticism, has yet shown symptoms of 
an interior vitality, free from forms and dogmas, that is once more to 
place her on the throne of the spirit; and the social relations of man 
with man, and of man with woman, are being argued and expounded 
with surprising animation. In the political field there appears to be a 
genuine movement in the direction of popular self-government: mon- 
archs are freely criticised, and even deposed; they are compelled to 
choose between practical dictatorship and “ limitations” that are next 
door to abdication; and multitudes of people of advanced opinions 
(so called) profess to find even the restraints of a republic irksome, 
and are urging all grades of emancipation, from nihilism to peaceable 
socialism and communism. Capital, in the grasp of corporations and 
individuals, is, it is true, aiming to monopolize control of commerce, 
manufactures, and workingmen ; but the latter, on the other hand, are 
making quite a noticeable stand for what they deem their rights, and in 
several places large co-operative societies have already attained prosperity 
and influence. Everywhere there is an uneasy stir, as of impending 
change. Changes will come, no doubt; though whether or not of the 
kind expected, we shall know later. 

In a day when everything is written about by everybody, it is 
inevitable that this present state of things should be widely reflected 
in current literature. Nihilism has found its annalists and novelists ; 
the columns of newspapers are full of the sayings and doings of 
anarchists and strikers; and the various communistic theories are dis- 
cussed, principally in a curious group of romances and novels, in which 
imagination and speculation are allowed free play, and common sense 
and practicability are not always duly considered. Be that as it may, 
these books find many readers, and exercise an influence possibly un- 
warranted by their logical merits; and they cannot be ignored even by 
the literary critic. If they are sometimes too earnest and didactic to 
claim a place in the domain of art, they are generally vigorous and 
interesting, and help to portray the spirit of our time. 

Mr. Henry George cannot be termed a novelist, though his “ Prog- 
ress and Poverty” treats in essays the same topics that constitute the 
substance of much of the communistic and utopian romances. Mr. 
Edward Bellamy, whose fantastic dream-stories had been entertaining 
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rather than impressive, at length wrote a story which was, essentially, 
an analysis of certain features of modern civilization, and an attempt 
to formulate a more enlightened code of social and business ethics, 
“ Looking Backward” has many faults as a novel,.and as a piece of 
literary workmanship ;. but the great number of its readers shows that 
it contains matter which it was time to set forth; it speaks a word in ° 
season, and is, so far, like an apple of gold in a picture of silver. The 
suggestions conveyed by it have been pronounced utopian, in the sense 
of impossible: human nature, it is said, has not entered into Mr. 
Bellamy’s calculations. And yet the human nature of a great many 
people sympathizes with its aspirations, and believes they can be re- 
alized,—even goes so far as to organize Bellamy societies. Such a book 
cannot be treated as the king’s question in Tennyson’s poem was treated 
by the chancellor, who,— 


Sedate and vain, 
In courteous words returned reply, 
But dallied with his golden chain, 
And, smiling, put the question by. 


It means something; and this kernel of reality and virtue must be sep- 
arated from the husk and planted in hospitable soil. 

But “ Looking Backward” is too well known to need advertisement 
here. I would rather make a text of a later book, written by a woman. 
and in a soberer and less imaginative vein. “ Metzerott, Shoemaker” 
(a novel recently published by Kate Pearson Woods) portrays contem- 
porary life in an American town, among such every-day people, rich 
and poor, as we may meet with in our daily walk. The same author 
is now at work on a new story, which when published will afford the 
reader an opportunity to trace the development of her views. Love, 
religion, and political economy enter into the substance of “ Metzerott,” 
and the interest culminates in a little socialistic community, established 
on a co-operative and democratic plan, where each member is valued 
according to his or her personal character and achievements, and where 
idleness and aristocracy are at a discount. Thetheory of the community 
in question is judicious and agreeable, and the incidental arguments 
and discussions show not only wide study on the author’s part, but 
also not a little intelligent original thought. She set herself a most 
difficult task, and has carried it out (so far as this feature is concerned) 
with much earnestness and good sense. 

Of course she has not solved the problem of the age; no human 
mind can be expected to do that. The weak point of all novels of this 
kind is that they are, inevitably, special pleadings. The author has 
certain opinions, and imagines characters to make the opinions work. 
The events of the tale are necessarily fashioned to suit a premeditated 
conclusion. No matter how well the work may be done, it is always 

ssible for an opponent to render the contrary argument just as plausi- 
le by employing similar means. In the end, the real solution remains 
as much in doubt as ever. If one set of characters will act in one way, 
another set will act in another way. All that is gained is an oppor- 
tunity for fuller consideration, which may help the mind (when or 
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if the expected changes come) to deal with them more intelligently. 
Human history is made up of particular events and persons; and the 
multiplication of imaginary combinations of events and persons may, 
if conceived with true insight and rational judgment, aid us in forming 
some conjectures as to the future. More than this need not be claimed. 

But “ Metzerott; Shoemaker” has other merits than philosophic ones. 
One thinks of “ Felix Holt” while reading it; for Metzerott is an ex- 
treme Radical, denying God and a future life, upright and moral in 
his personal life, and ready to proceed to violent measures to promote 
the ends he deems desirable. He becomes, in due time, the ringleader 
of a riot, and has the misfortune to kill his own son, mistaking him 
for the son of his enemy. This catastrophe breaks down his stubborn- 
ness and makes a Christian of him,—a method of conversion to which 
exception may be taken on several grounds, but which is related with 
tenderness and power. Louis Metzerott, the murdered son, and the 
hero of the story, has been drawn with evident care and sympathy ; 
but if George Eliot failed in Daniel Deronda, it is not surprising that 
an inexperienced author should find the similar character of Louis a 
difficult one to manage. As a matter of fact, the attempt to portray a 
modern Messiah must always be impossible. The creation cannot be 
greater than the scope of the creator ; and the more minutely the latter 
enters into detail, the blanker will be the result. There are many 
graceful and touching features in this figure: the dream or vision that 
comes to his mother before his birth is especially beautiful and poetic. 
But Louis remains an ideal; he has no faults, and his virtues are ab- 
stractions. His death is a pathetic tragedy, but the cause in which he 
is sacrificed is scarcely an adequate one. As for the emancipated young 
minister, Ernest Clare, he also belongs to some purer sphere than the 
earthly one. Indeed, it must be confessed that Ernest Clare is an im- 
peccable prig, who has no more to do with human nature than has a 
geometrical diagram. If the coming man is to be of this make, the 
longer he is postponed the better. 

The attractiveness of the book, and the powers of its author, are 
shown chiefly in the subordinate characters. There are, perhaps, too 
many of them; but they are delineated with humor, vividness, and 
insight. The elder Metzerott is a strong, natural, substantial creature ; 
Mr. Randolph, the millionaire mill-owner, is a clever sketch, and, al- 
though he is the villain of the story, the author conscientiously refrains 
from painting him altogether black. The evil he does is shown to be 
partly the result of circumstances not of his own creation. Dr. Richards, 
the agnostic physician, is a consistent portrait; but touches are lacking 
in him which the author might have added had she been more familiar 
with the inner workings of the masculine nature. The women of the 
book are nearly all well done, especially Sally and Susan Price, the 
elderly spinster sisters, with their generous hearts, their rigid Yankee 
principles, their simplicity, and their good sense. Pinkie Randolph, 
the heroine, a petted, wayward child, good at heart and charmingly 
pretty, finds her way to the affections of the reader; and Miss Dare, 
her friend, with aristocratic profile, high spirits, and tendency to veil a 
kindly nature with airy cynicism and mockery, does much credit to her 
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creator. I must not omit to mention a little Irish priest, Father Mc- 
Closky, with a fine brogue, a dauntless cheerfulness, a bigoted tongue, 
and a liberal brain, whose Hibernian humor irradiates every page on 
which he appears. He is the sunshine of a sombre and powerful story. 

The fault of the book as a work of art lies in a failure to group 
the incidents clearly and dramatically, and in a diffaseness of narration 
arising partly from a full mind and partly from inexperience in the 
arts of selection and subordination. But its good qualities are not 
only in excess of its faulty ones; they are vital and eminent, and may. 
be expected to develop while the others are refined away. The religious 
element is wholesome and interesting ; its basis is sound, and its pur- 
port free from ambiguity. It illustrates the truth that no deep concep- 
tion of social improvement can ignore religion, or even place it else- 
where than in the leading place. True society, as a profound writer 
has said, is the redeemed form of man. Its existence, when it comes, 
will be a religious miracle, but one with the nature of which religious 
history has made us familiar since time immemorial. The difference 
between the nature which has, as the phrase is, experienced religion— 
the regenerate nature—and the unregenerate, is the most astounding 
fact of life. It is not a superficial change; its seat is in the most 
interior recesses of being. Those who have known it know, literally, 
what it is to die and to be alive again. It substitutes sanity for insanity, 
harmony for discord, power for impotence. It comes when perhaps it 
was least looked for; it explains the blind confusion of the previous 
life, and forever allays anxiety as to the life before us. Its secret is 
incommunicable, because it is a direct influx from God ; it is the chiefest 
of miracles, and yet the consummation and flower of the most elemental 
divine law and purpose. Individually, it is of constant though unseen 
occurrence ; historically, it is that “ far-off, divine event towards which 
the whole creation moves.” For there is no distinction in kind be- 
tween the regeneration of men and the regeneration of man. In the 
latter case, however, as in the former, the freedom of the human will 
must not be violated. Not by violence, natural or supernatural, nor 
from external sources, can the true social state of mankind derive its 
origin. Not for the race, any more than for the individual, will the 
material heavens be rolled together like a scroll, and the stars fall upon 
the earth. Perhaps regeneration will always proceed by individual 
steps, leavening one heart after another until, at length, all shall be 
purified. But it is also possible that some universal experience, not to 
be preconceived, may be in store for the world. Silent and serene will 
be its advent, like the dawning of a cloudless day. We shall awake to 
recognize our new selves, and shall feel no strangeness; only the past 
will seem strange, as we glance back upon it. Then, whether the form of 
government be monarchical or democratic will matter nothing. Where 
the spirit is good, no form can be evil. Meanwhile, it may be well to 
remember that no revolution can be effective by which only forms are 
overthrown. Between the Anarchist and the Czar the distinction is 
the same as that between the thief who covets the booty and the thief 


who holds it. 
Julian Hawthorne. 
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I. 


Fo some months past in various places there have been informal and 
fraternal meetings of an uncertain number of congenial spirits. 
Any valid excuse served to call them 
together: the advance-sheets of a 
novel, the dissection of a poem, or 
some unusual emphasis in the culi- 
nary character of shad-roe. 

Over these little meetings there 
was often said something that was 
worthy of record. Many of the 
participants in the general conver- 
sations were men known by their 
writings to the readers of Lippin- 
cott’s ; all were men whose names are 
frequently in the public prints. 
Their talk had all the charm of 
good-fellowship, the hesitation with 
the soup, the spur of the entrée, and 
the hilarity of the cigars; and it 
was always luminously indicative of 
character. It occurred to me at 
their last meeting that there might 

- be a public interest in some glimpse 
of their mature playfulness, spiced as it was by many touches of more 
serious value. 

We read with such avidity of the after-dinner chats at the Mermaid, 
the talks of Coleridge, the “ Noctes Ambrosian,” la vie de Boheme of 
Murger and de Musset, the club life of Thackeray and Jerrold, the Uto- 
pia of Brook Farm, the nights at Pfaff’s,—why should not the readers 
of to-day anticipate the coming generation and feel an interest in the 
younger Hawthorne, Fawcett, Habberton, or Barrymore? Fancy dear 
John Habberton enveloped in the circling clouds of his own cigar,— 
wreaths that crown and cover him with the almost invisible tenderness 
that he has evoked in every heart that knows his “ Helen’s Babies.” 
Think of an intimate acquaintance with that restless advertisement, J. 
Armoy Knox. Why should not that faction of the public that affects 
to read the book-reviews of Melville Philips know that their author is 
a smooth-faced, blue-eyed chap, with a profile like Byron and the waist- 
coat of a parson? 

Daniel Dawson is known as a poet, but away from his iron-mill, 
his pugilistic forearms on a table, the long Semitic hose with its dilating 
nostrils shading the struggling Chinese moustache, the eyes half closed 
in dreamy introspection, he is like a sleeping mastiff. 

Julian Hawthorne is very like his father’s portrait, minus the 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
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waving hair of the elder romancer. Julian is an athlete, too, and 
comes up from his retreat at Sag Harbor in a pilot-jacket, snugly-fitting 
rough-and-readies, with a gymnasium sweater for a vest. Like Hab- 
' berton, he interferes but 
little in the running fire of 
conversation. His favorite 
attitude is with his chair 
tipped back to the wall, 
from which ition he 
looks on, aly anes 
tive of every point, but in- 
different to results, like the 
stranger to the city witness- 
ing a base-ball game _ be- 
tween local contestants. 
The portrait of Edgar 
Fawcett that accompanied 
his last novel in Lippincott’s 
well conveys his dreamy 
look in repose, but no 
painter can give an im- 
DANIEL DAWSON. pression of his voice. That 
is Faweett’s greatest charm. 
It is full and rich, but with the tremolo and coyness of an ingénue. 
His enunciation, too, is a bit spasmodic, issuing impulsively and full. 
He is always modest, and even upon subjects where he is an ac- 
knowledged authority speaks most conservatively. 

Maurice Barrymore, the actor, has a profile and head like the first 
Napoleon’s, set on the shoulders and figure of an Apollo. He is a 
a in conversation, striking any flag for the prize-money of a 
augh. Like that of all actors, the face is mobile, and the thoughts 
uttered or unspoken play over his features like sheet-lightning on a 
summer night. His magic is his smile. He can deal the most cruel 
stab and simultaneously disarm the resentment it invites with a smile 
that has a Samaritan’s power to cure. 

J. Armoy Knox as a humorist has all the qualifications of a genuine 
funny man,—the stoop, the drawl, the hesitation, the index finger, and 
the illegible memoranda on yellow envelopes. He is a Texan of Irish 
birth, but expects to die of German parentage. 

Nugent Robinson, the presiding genius of that welcome visitor, 
Once a Week, is a chutney expert who took the curriculum of the British 
army and passed from India service to republican America. His is the 
manner courteous; he bends forward to listen with uplifted eyebrow 
and winning smile. Robinson is distinctively a handsome man of un- 
certain age, with an inexhaustible fund of entertaining anecdotes, and 
there are few members of the English peerage whom he has not patted 
in a friendly way on-the back. 

We have all come to look at John Habberton with the wavering 
appeal of an amatcur swimmer venturing occasionally beyond his depth. 
His serious face is caution to those too venturesome. His smile rewards 
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the successful sally. If Pythagoras had been right, John Habberton 
would quit this life to begin business as a dear protective hovering hen. 
Every homeless chick of a joke gets a motherly cluck from him. 

William Walsh is an American, of Irish descent, born in France, 
and is always haunted by the uncertainties of that statement. For 
years he was connected with the Lippincotts in various literary capa- 
cities, It is almost like writing of one’s self to write of Walsh ; and to 
view him objectively and as a family member gone abroad has in it all 
the sadness of a father giving a long-loved daughter to the groom and 
officiating clergy. Walsh is a touchstone of literary instinct. He 
rather umpires post-prandial sparring, and finds way-stations for re- 
freshing laughs in every story. 

Gus Thomas, the dramatist, has the smooth-faced complacency of a 
priest in repose. Experiences as journalist, actor, and railroader have 
equipped him with a semi-slangy répertoire that has the virtue of brevity 
and directness. He is among the youngest of the brotherhood, and is 
evidently in earnest. Infinite possibilities reside on his flexible lips. 

Frank Small is not to be described. Small drifts. He looks the 
Texan Ranger, but is plainly changing countenance under the incessant 
punning upon his name to which he is subjected by thoughtless friends. 

About Max O’Rell (Paul Blouet) it is needless to say a word. All 
that can be said of him he has said himself with charming candor. 
Albeit his grandmother was an Irishwoman (named O'Reilly), and he 
has long lived in London, Blouet is a typical Frenchman. He is 
omniscient at a dinner; everything worth hearing he hears ; and, more- 
over, he says good things without obvious effort, but with an accent 
unique and irresistible. 

On the occasion of the 
meeting mentioned we had 
all gathered to discuss the 
chances for life of a forth- 
coming novel which it would 
be manifestly inopportune to 
mention now. The good- 
fellowship of endorsement 
prevailed. The different 
courses had been dismissed, 
the cigars were lighted, and 
conversation had drifted from 
the particular topic to others 
irrelevant. Some opposition 
invited by the clash of opin- 
ions was in evidence, when 
Stoddart, with that temporary 
tyranny invariably assumed 
by the man who handles a 
carving - knife, had secured 
tacit recognition as moderator. Knox and Small of Texas were im- 
mediate in the acknowledgment. 

Knoz (standing with one hand behind him, and making a com- 


EDGAR FAWCETT. 
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— attempt to look like a colonial statesman).—Gentlemen, I 
wie 

Hawthorne.—Do you observe that Knox is wearing his hair @ la 
Calhoun ? 

Walsh.—Most effectively. 

Stoddart (rapping).—Order, gentlemen. No personalities. 

Philips (impressively ).— 
I’ve known Mr. Knox for 
many years, and I never saw 
his hair look as it does to- 
night. Gentlemen, it’s been 
washed. 

(In the general confusion 
that followed it is impossible 
to report the random comment.) 

Dawson.—Small, be en- 
tertaining. Tell us some- 
thing about that remarkable 
brother of yours,—the Evan- 
gelist,—won’t you ? 

Small—I have to beg 

aoa your pardon, gentlemen, on 

a5 . my brother’s account. I’m 

Ww \ / sorry he hasn’t a worthier ad- 

n vocate than I to sound his 

praises. Like some of you 

here, he was a newspaper man, and our father was a newspaper man 
before us. It is a family failing. 

Dawson.—Oh, well, a “Small” one. 

Small.—Sam is a young man, younger, I venture to think, than 
any of us here,—save, perhaps, our friend Stoddart. He will be 
thirty-nine years of age the 3d of next July. At one time he was a 
drunkard. He was a good newspaper reporter, editor, and stenogra- 
pher; in fact, he was capable of almost anything in the field of 
journalism, and especially efficient as a stenographer in reporting com- 
mittees in Congress. It may appear that I am blowing my brother’s 
horn a good deal; but he that tooteth not his own horn the same shall 
not be tooted. 

Ba e.— How was your brother converted ? 

Small.—Well, it happened in this way. One Saturday afternoon 
Sam found he was instructed to go to Carterville, Georgia, where Mr. 
Sam Jones had built a tabernacle. He was assigned by the Atlanta 
Constitution at “space work ;” that is, he was not employed by the 
paper on regular salary, as he was a court stenographer. He was asked 
if he would go there and report Mr. Jones’s sermon on a certain Sun- 
day. “ Yes,” he replied; and this is the way he tells what happened : 
“T put on a clean white shirt and asked my two children, young 
Sam and little Bob, ‘Do you want to go up and hear Mr. Jones at 
Carterville? it is thirty miles away.’ ‘Yes, we do.’ ‘Then come with 
me.’ Going down to the dépét, I thought it would not do to go up 
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there without a drink, because I knew Carterville was a prohibition 
town, and Mr. Jones was fighting whiskey. So I got a bottle at the 
first bar-room I came to, and put it in my pocket. At the next saloon 
I got a second bottle and put it in another pocket, and so on until I 
had four bottles. I went up there with four bottles of whiskey and two 
children.” 

Mr. Jones preached his sermon, and my brother was converted. 
Three days after his struggle against the —_— for whiskey he had 
overcome it by prayer. He went into the streets of Atlanta and 

reached, and some of the people said, “ Will somebody take Sam 
mall and put him away? he is crazy.” 

He went up to the public market-place the night of his conversion 

at half-past seven with his two sons—children ad and six years of 
age—and preached a sermon. He took two whiskey-barrels, rolled 
them into the open market-place, put a plank across, stood in the 
middle of it with his children sitting one on each side, and said, “ This 
is the first time in my life, fellow-citizens, that I ever made any good 
use of a whiskey-barrel.” 
’ Right across the street 
from him they were sell- 
ing pools. “How much 
will you bet Sam Small 
will stay sober? how much, 
how much? Four, six, or 
seven dollars that he will 
not remain sober for a 
week!” This was in 
September, 1885, four and 
a half years ago. I will 
give you my word of honor 
that he has never taken a 
drink since—I mean a 
drink stronger than ginger- 
ale or coffee. 

Robinson.—I suppose, 
after all, that what we call 
o* cl is the most 
powerful manner of speech. 

Philips.— You se, itis WAL of ppt 
peculiar in its immunity a | | ) 
from criticism. The pew fog 
is dumb. Who durst call a 
the preacher a jack-in-the- 
pulpit? 

Robinson.—I heard a story the other day which may be old to you, 
but it is quite new to me. A canvasser went up to Chicago and there 
met a long-lost cousin of his who was a notorious gambler. But this 
gambler treated him so uncommonly well that the canvasser invited 
him to come to his country place for a few days. The invitation was 
accepted. On Sunday morning the canvasser said to his guest, “ Per- 
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haps you wouldn’t mind going to church?” “Not a bit,” was the 
reply ; “I haven’t been to church for a great number of years, and a 
little church will do me no harm.” By a strange coincidence, the 
clergyman, who was new at that church, made a vigorous attack on 
gambling. The gambler’s friend, in order to make it clear that it was 
not a put-up job, went to the vestry after the service was over, and, 
introducing the gambler to the clergyman, said, “ Your sermon this 
morning was rather rough on my friend here, who is one of the biggest 
gamblers in Chicago.” “TI assure you,” began the clergyman, in an 
apologetic manner—— “Oh, never mind,” ejaculated the gambler ; 
“it’s all right. It would be a mighty poor sermon that wouldn’t hit 
me somewhere.” 

Stoddart.—Dawson has a dreamy look. 

Knox.—He broods over his poem. 

Habberton.—It isn’t possible he came without one to dinner ? 

Dawson.—Gentlemen, while sitting in my room on Palm Sunday 
I caught some strains of music. You know the meaning of the palm- 
leaf? It is supposed to convey a message of hope,—of the coming 

in of Christ. Here is what that singing brought to me. 

Stoddart.—Keep order. 
r Dawson (pushing back his chair and contemplating the fresco).—I 
call it 


A RIME OF THIRTY YEARS. 
PALM SUNDAY. 


Softly across the city’s rugged stones 

Sounds the long cadence of the Sabbath psalm ; 
The shaven priest before the altar moans, 

And o’er his people waves the hopeful palm. 


The King shall die, but surely live again 
In a more potent kingdom far away, 

Yea, and shall walk unharmed the earthly plain: 
No Roman law henceforth shall say him nay. 


Wave over me, ye alien palm-leaves green : 
It needs revival and a hope new-born 

To nerve the ever-wavering heart between 
The calmless struggles of a world forlorn. 


So says the word. What, brothers, were it so, 
And on the wide meads of the promised land, 
More fair than far Hesperia long ago, 
When Herakles the apples had in hand, 


And saw the daughters three of Hesperus 
Wailing the end of their eternal ward 
And the huge downfall of the Trojan house, 

And Helen’s rape on a dun Asian sward, 


Our feet might wend as it is given to Him, 
To tread the weary pathway He had trod? 

Would it repay to break the prison | ey 
And find bavend the guarded land of God? 
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Or shall we call them from the misty past, 
The fairy-land we found in castled Spain, 

Castilian dames whose olive arms were cast 
Round swarthy loves on Lusitania’s plain, 


Whose love like wine should sate our parchéd lips, 
The massive women of a grander clime, 

A girdle like to Venus’ on their hips, 
And in their eyes no weariness of Time, 


Who should unfold their hands, and come to us, 
And lead us to the high seat in the hall, 

And we should bide there in the builded house 
For evermore until the end of all? 


This was our dream: we drank but honey-dew, 
As pure as snow on Ida’s holy hill. 

At thirty years what is it best to do?— 
Dream on, dream ever, dreaming only still? 


No longer seems it good to turn the eye 

And ale it wistful backward o’er the waste, 
Striving to hold the barren hope gone by 

That lent a Dead Sea harvest to our taste. 


The golden gates of the old realm of Spain 
Shut albeany against the hardened brow, 

And where our feet have been is barren plain, 
And blossomless is every knotted bough. 


The colonnaded walls that met the sea 
And lured us like a weird mirage afar, 
The glimmering temples of the good to be, 


As baseless as Endymion’s wandering star, 


Are dust and ashes for our sackcloth wear, 

Yea, the sole garner of the earlier dream 
Which led us hopeful through the caller air 

And lulled our limbs by some Arabian stream. 


And we have found the bitter truth of earth, 
And the sole virtue of a mind too sane 
Counsels endurance only as of worth ; 
All else beneath the sun is naught and vain. 


At thirty years the Galilean fell, 
And he who sang Prometheus in the chain ; 
And his sad High-priest after slumbered well : 
Why should he wait? his dream was dreamed in vain. 


And that great Grecian prince at Babylon, 
And Hamlet in the highest song of all, 

And strong Alcides fierce Olympus won,— 
These in the heyday of their youth did fall. 


And fierce Sinfiotli in Eddaic song 
Had few days full of deeds till Odin came, 
Ancient and gray, and bade the tide of wron 
Carry the King from forth the wrack and shame, 


The —_ blood saved not the Nibelung man, 
Sigurd the lovely; for the snare of bale, 

And broken troth, and woman’s love and ban, 
Bade end on Midgard heath his life and tale. 
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So only did the gods themselves grow old, 
And wrinkled dwarfs hid in thé caves of hills, 
While Baldur, young and beautiful, must hold 
The way to Niffelheim, where Hel fulfils 


Her ward in the still watches of the night, 
The gloomy child of Loki, lord of wile, 

Who waits and plans to win that horrid fight 
When the last Twilight sets on Asgard’s Isle. 


For us no past holds out the hopeful palm, 
Nor any future. Can forgetfulness, 

Kind dewy sleep, or some eternal balm, 
Lull our pained senses with a sweet caress, 


And me A us into the nothingness 
Of neither anxious hopes nor futile fears? 
What! It is little more than ludicrous, 
This weak philosophy of Thirty Years. 


Howbeit, ye that read these rambling rhymes, 

Laugh loud and long, and reck ye naught of tears: 
I am most antic of these antic times, 

And I myself have come to Thirty Years. 


Knox.—W hat is it about ? 
Barrymore.—You improve all the time, Dawson. That’s much 
longer than that Angelus poem of yours,—the what’s-its-name—— 


Dawson.—“ The Seeker in the Marshes” ? 

Barrymore.—Yes. . 

Philips.—I wish Barrymore would be confidential for an instant. 

Barrymore.—Confiding, you mean; but I know you, Philips, and 
can only promise to be as confiding as I dare. 

Philips.—Don’t be alarmed. Anything you have to say must 
saclay edited, and little of it can appear. So speak out. We 
need information. 

Barrymore.—Of course ; but do you really desire it? 

Knoz.—Horribly! horribly, or we shouldn’t come to you. 

Philips.—Tell us, Barrymore, what part you have played with 
most satisfaction. 

Barrymore (timidly).—To myself? Well, I hate to make invidious 
distinctions, but, seriously, one plays so many parts, and so many of 
them have each a little association of its own, that one feels like going 
back on some humbler if not less loyal friend when one seeks to dis- 
criminate. I think the part I am playing now in Thomas’s “ A Man 
of the World” is as satisfactory and pleasurable as any, however. I 
used to have great fun in Orlando when I wrestled with Muldoon. 

Thomas.—And overthrew more than your enemies. 

Fawcett.— Barrymore, do you think we shall ever have a passion- 
play produced here ? 

Barrymore.—Not successfully, I think. There are some things so 
sacred that they are always approached with an awe that precludes the 
possibility of entertainment in their contemplation. Prejudice, too, 
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plays its part. Why, it is only within the last few years that the 
Rebellion, instinct with dramatic strength and situation as it was, has 
been permitted to furnish a theme for playwrights. Its associations 
were too bitter to be reawakened with impunity too soon. The passion- 
play may be all very well at Oberammergau, with its perfervid peas- 
antry, their accepted sincerity, and its picturesque environment ; but the 
perception here is too keen to consent to an actor in a blond wig at- 
tempting the character of the Saviour. 

Small.—Well, don’t you think Thomas as a playwright—— 

Barrymore.—Thomas as a playwright never thinks. 

Thomas.—That explains your conception of your present réle, 
Barrymore. 

Small (overlooking the interruption).—Don’t you think the suc- 
cessful play to-day must have a modern topic? 

Thomas.—I do, in- 
deed. Moreover, it must 
have more than a mod- 
ern subject, in my opin- 
ion. It must have 
modern treatment, mod- 
ern simplicity, modern 
accuracy,—at least in 
this country. People 
think for themselves. 
They debate with the 
dramatist, and discard 
him if he is false. The 
old and magnificent 77 
postulates are no longer “ 
granted. The time has - 
gone by when a single 
hero with a dirk could 
hold at bay a dozen 
spearsmen dressed in 
tin. Alliteration and NUGENT ROBINSON. 
the like is a pace to 
the rear also. Rags aren’t royal raiment as much as they used to be. 

Knox (feverishly).—Can I tell a story? 

Barrymore.—Frankly, you cannot. 

Knox (amending).—May I tell a story ? 

Philips.—Y ou may try. 

Omnes.—No! no! 

Maz O Rell.—But, Thomas—— 

Thomas.— Y es ? 

Maz O Rell.—Do you think a man unable to read French can write 
a successful modern play ? 

Thomas.—Not only that, but, contrary to the implication of your 
question, I think no man who does read French can write a successful 
American play unless he can temporarily forget that reading. The 
standard of morals, expression, methods, of the two peoples are that 

Vou. XLV.—59 
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different. I think, too, that there is no tongue so poor but in it and 
from its record alone could be written a drama making all possible de- 
mand upon the comprehen- 
sion of the tribe whose 
thought made that tongue 
its currency. 
Knox.—Gentlemen, am I 
permitted to make a few re- 
marks ? 
n Stoddart.—I suggest - that 
Colonel Knox be allowed to 
speak, 

1} YY NA YY Several voices.—Oh, go 

—Y) i) on, go on. 

= Y); Knox.—Gentlemen (just 
& here a very effective adver- 
tisement for the weekly pub- 
= lication with which Mr. Knox 
JOHN HABBERTON. is connected has been crowded 

out for lack of space). 

Stoddart.—Why so mute, Habberton ? 

Habberton.—Don’t fancy that it’s because I’ve nothing to say. 

Hawthorne.—How is the health of Helen’s Babies ? 

Habberton.—Oh, now 
" Philips.—Come, Habberton, tell us. A million mothers wish to 

now. 

Habberton.—That is a difficult question to answer, for these literary 
infants were composite characters, except when imaginary beings. 
As I used the nickname of my youngest son for one of the char- 
acters, my acquaintances have 
persisted in regarding the story 
as a chapter of family history, 
which it was not. When I 
wrote the book there were 
plenty of boys like Budge and 
Toddie in our village, and in 
every other, I presume. Young 
parents were fond of swapping 
stories about their youngsters, 
and I urged many of them to 
put some of these stories into 
print. One rainy day, when 
my children were running the 
house to suit themselves, their 
mother being ill, I scribbled a 
record of their sayings and do- : 
ings, and this, which forms W. 8S. WALSH. 
less than a quarter of “ Helen’s 
Babies,” is all the connection the story has with my own family: 
the remaining pages are adaptations or imaginary. I constructed 
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the adult hero and heroine and other characters to suit the require- 
ments of the story. Whatever success the book has had must be 
attributed to the fact that children everywhere are very much alike, 
and that, knowing children well and being very fond of them, I de- 
scribed them as they were—and are. When the story was finished I 
thought it very poor, and nearly all the publishers in the United States 
agreed with me. The oddest thing about it was that Mr. Loring, who 
liked it greatly and published it, was an old bachelor. 

Stoddart.—Do you attribute the great sale of the book to the nat- 
uralness of the children ?—only that and nothing more? 

Habberton.—Not I. The sale was possible only by able publishing. 
Most books are merely printed,—not published ; but when Mr. Loring 
saw my book selling well in his own city and from his own retail 
counter he proceeded to force it upon the market elsewhere. The 
inside history of that book, given in Loring’s frequent letters to 
me, showed how big a job it is 
properly to place a woeid on the 
public. Two months had passed, 
and nearly fifty thousand copies 
had been sold in New England 
and New York, before a certain 
great wholesale book-house han- 
dled a single copy. The railway 
news-agents are supposed to sell 
everything that is popular, but 
there was at least one great trunk 
line on which not a copy of 
“ Helen’s Babies” was offered until 
long after the book had become 
a great commercial success. Lor- 
ing badgered all the jobbers and = 
news-companies, placed large con- GUS THOMAS. 
signments on sale with houses that 
would not buy outright ; he also printed millions—literally millions— 
of circulars, and had them distributed in all the large cities. ”T'was 
the publisher, and not the author, who made the success of “ Helen’s 
Babies,” and, I believe, of all other books which have sold largely. 
When any book, by a writer who has anything to say, fails to sell well, 
blame the publisher, not the author. Still, if each book printed were 
properly pushed we should have fewer books to choose from, and 
only a few of us poor scribblers would be able to get into print at all. 

Barrymore.—A propos of babies, Thomas, can you repeat those 
verses of that little girl at Vassar? 

Thomas.—She wasn’t at Vassar when she wrote them. 

Fawcett.—Verses by a young girl? Do repeat them. 

Thomas.—A brief explanation. This is a poem written by a little 
girl in St. Louis: she was then but fifteen years of age. That was 
two years ago. The subject was assigned by the seminary teacher, 
and was in competition with some twenty-six others, I believe. When 
you consider the immensity of the subject and the skilful and easy 
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i in which she has treated it, I think you will see a merit in the 
es. 

Stoddart.—Let us have them. 

Thomas.—The subject was 


THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES. 
BY LISLE COLBY. 


A maiden sang, her clear tones rang 
High in cathedral’s lofty dome: 

Each note, a bird, flew as it heard 
Its kindred echo call it home. 


From out her breast to belfry nest, 
As captive birds, released, will rise, 
Each note set free spread wings of glee, 
And bore the anthem toward the skies. 


And I thought then that, maybe, when 
All we, who strive with earthly wrong, 
At last are free, we’ll find that we 
Are parts of one eternal song ; 


That, as the note from mortal throat 
Found echo in the belfry dim, 

Each life alone reflects some tone 
Heard in that universal hymn. 


We need not wait till, near the gate 

Of heaven, we hear this golden strain: 
The listening ear of earth may hear 

The rhythm of its grand refrain. 


* * * * * 


One Alpine morn a boy was born 
Where Nature, with a pencil bold, 

Against the blue of heaven’s hue 
Drew mountains of empurpled gold. 


His youthful eyes saw bending skies 
Invaded by eternal snow,— 

Saw its cold breast kissed by the west, 
He heard its answering tear-drops flow. 


The wooing breeze through Alpine trees 
Bared his brown forehead, and its tone 
Left in his heart a counterpart 
Of all majestic in its own. 


Later, when he saw Italy, : 
With laurels round his sculpture throng, 
He knew his art told but a part 
Of that grand Alpine cradle-song. 


* * * * * 


For centuries A’gean seas 

Hummed lulling songs to Lesbian strand, 
Brought treasured lore to Grecian shore 

In airs Homeric, high and grand, 
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Until the waves, rocks, cliffs, and caves, 
Heard, in immortal Sappho’s voice, 
The echo true of songs they knew, 
And bade all listening time rejoice. 


* * * * * * 


Far to the north there gushes forth 
A water-fall. With liquid mirth 
It softly cooed to nations rude, 
And gave an untaught fancy birth. 


Its laughter wove their tales of love, 
Sweetly twined their simplest story 

With flowers of thought from legends wrought 
In fabrics of primeval glory. 


Their race is fled, the poet dead 
Who gave to verse their humblest tales, 

And now the fall, with plaintive call, 
Sings their sad story to the dales. 
* x * % x 


West from the wide Atlantic’s side, 
To where the rough Ohio rolled 

’Tween banks knit both with undergrowth, 
And giants of the forest old, 


Grew wild-wood vast, with boughs upcast,, 
So dense that when the stirring trees 

The lone sea-bird, borne inland, heard, 
She thought their music was the sea’s. 


The breeze that blew the brown leaves through, 
The gold and russet arches, made 

A music rare, that everywhere 
Man’s soul instinctively obeyed. 


The ferns and brooks, his only books, 
Made the great truths of Nature clear, 
— him her will, and, kinder still, 
ade him an empire’s pioneer. 
* * * * * * 


But, should the flowers fill all the hours, 
Time’s loaded vine would trail the ground : 
So with these strains, by bitter pains, 
A minor carol] has been wound. 


That minor seek in barren, bleak 
Siberia, where, sceptred high, 
A despot’s might robs weaker right, 
stifles Freedom’s struggling cry. 


Or seek it where grim-visaged Care 

Has chilled the heart, blighted the leaves- 
Of budding joy with the alloy 

The spirit from the earth receives ; 


Where Sorrow moans o’er lettered stones, 
Endeared and consecrated dust, 

Or where, dismayed, fond Faith, betrayed, 
Stands tearless by the grave of trust. 


901 
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But things that to our finite view 
Are discords may most tuneful be 
Beneath the hand of Him who planned 
This all-pervading minstrelsy. 


He touched the first grand chord; there burst 
Divinest music, so sublime 

Its wondrous tone will echo on 
Unto the furthest shoal of time,— 


Just as the rings a swallow’s wings 
Stir on the breast of some calm lake 
Spread more and more, till on the shore 
They throw their frightened hearts and break. 


The stars, whose lights on frozen nights 
Gleam tgs in the Milky Way, 

Are freighted spheres that sing through years 
The music of eternal day. 


Through every star, anear or far, 
That gems the dusky breast of night, 
Or, pale upon the throat of dawn, 
Grows paler with the growing light, 


As i rare, that mortals wear, 

Throb with the throbbing heart beneath, 
Is felt the thrill the great God’s will 

Did to the universe bequeath. 


Its quivering note the most remote 
Zone of Omnipotence awakes,— 

So far that Thought can journey not, 
And Fancy’s buoyant wing forsakes ; 


So far, yet near, that earth may hear, 
And, if it will, join in the song 

Of that sweet hymn the cherubim 
Concordantly have sung so long. 


Sing, then, rejoice, each mortal voice, 
That in the music of the spheres, 

Whate’er your art, you may take part, 
And swell the chorus of the years. 


Rejoice and sing, each living thing ; 
or in creation’s anthem old 
Yet ever new there’s place for you 
The Father’s glory to unfold. 


Join in the song, the hymn prolong, 

- Of shepherds watching by the sea 

When morning stars their tuneful bars 
Rang out by sacred Galilee. 


Sing everywhere, in weal or care, 

The Master’s grateful praise, and He 
Will in the end each discord blend 

In one grand burst of harmony. 


Fawcett.—Deliciously phrased! Boys of an age with the author 
can’t do that sort of thing. 
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Walsh.—The Young Girl is the marvel of the century. The 
world is full of Marie Bashkirtseffs. 

ee of many who would like to be mariées if they 
could. 

Fawcett.—Is this cynicism ?—and from Julian ! 

Hawthorne.—Our girls are good girls, and are not to be blamed if 
foolish restrictions make them rebellious: resistance to tyranny comes 
to them by right inheritance. This fuss we make about what they 
shall and shall not read, and what shall and shan’t be written with a 
view to their reading it, is worse than no use. They read everything, 
—mark my words !—and are none the worse for it. They don’t care 
for what is improper, but they want the right to read the improper if 
they choose. Certain aspects of 
human nature are interesting to 
them (as they were to us when 
we were boys), not because they 
are indecorous, but because they 
are hidden. People who won't 
trust our girls in the library pay 
them no compliment. Give 
them free swing,—they’ll have 
it anyway,—and I, for one, be- 
lieve they will never go wrong. 

Faweett.—I agree with you, 

Julian. Think how an able- 
bodied chaperon could clip the 
wings of a developing genius by 
too prudently abridging her op- 
portunities. 

Hawthorne—I should like 
Fawcett to tell us what sort of 
story he would write if he were 
without limitations, if he had 
nothing to interfere with the 
prompting of his creative genius. 

aweett,—I think geniuses 
are born with limitations. It FRANK SMALL. 
seems to me that the man who 
is a genius has a great desire to write in one certain direction. I, 
not being a genius, and feeling that I am not, have a desire to write 
in all directions. I might say in one word, if I wanted to defend the 
fact of my not being a genius, that I am a universalist in the literary 
sense,—in my desire to write in all directions. I want to write about 
everything. I should like to write about everything that is human, 
and I should like very much to write about things not human or but 
partially human. There are some painters who paint entirely on one 
subject, but I like variety. 

Thomas.—But is there any one imaginable story that you would 
prefer of all others to write, and on which you would be willing to 
base your future reputation? Every eminent novelist has had his 
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greatest story—Hawthorne his “Scarlet Letter,” Thackeray his 
“Vanity Fair,” Scott his “ Heart of Midlothian,” and so on. Can you 
not give me some idea of what your own masterpiece would be like? 

Fawcett.—Probably I am the last 
person who could give you the correct 
answer. Ask Philips. 

Philips.—What must a story be to 
be called a masterpiece? I wish some 
one who knows would tell. The taste, 
the critical cultured taste, for fiction is 
no more to be disputed, I suppose, 
than the taste for anchovy sauce. 
And it’s so independent and elastic. 
If I find the second part of “ Faust” 
worse than stupid, as I do, or if I 
yawn over the hundred pages that 
Hugo devotes to the good Bishop 
Myriel in “Les Misérables,” or if I 
esteem a very great novel—say “ War 
and Peace” or “ Henry Esmond”—as 
in itself a nobler work of art than a very great poem,—say the Iliad 
or the Divine Comedy,—where, outside of received opinion, shall I 
look for the logic and supreme judgment that will convince me or 
convict me of bad taste ? 

Dawson,—Isn’t received opinion enough ? 

Philips.—By no means. 

Fawcett.—I would say that I should prefer to write about untram- 
melled human nature. I should like to write, if I could, about human 
nature entirely apart from what I consider the force of superstition. I 
should like to have an atheist and an agnostic tied together. There is a 
certain difference, after all, between an atheist and an agnostic. I should 
like to deal with those questions which have not yet been touched upon 
at all in fiction. The question of unfaith I should like to handle. 

Knox.—Speaking of unfaith 

Barrymore.—W e’re not looking for expert testimony, Armoy. 

. Knox.—I insist on giving you a small bite of a poem, entitled “ New- 
Laid Thoughts on Spring.” 

Philips.—We don’t like the lay. 

Hawthorne.—Walsh, as a sufferer from the system, I wish to ask 
you, representing the opposition, how long should you keep manuscript 
awaiting a decision ? 

Walsh.—What you should do and what it is possible for you to 
do are not always the same thing. The ebb and flow of manuscripts 
is irregular. Sometimes there is a drought, sometimes a flood that 
overwhelms you. Again, for a period, you may have something im- 
minent that commands your attention and makes it difficult to devote 
much time to the reading of manuscripts. But the editor should strive 
not to keep his contributor in suspense longer than he can help,— 
avoiding the error, however, of returning it the same day,—for then 
the contributor is sure it has never been read. 


MELVILLE PHILIPS. 
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Robinson.—That, of course, does not apply to daily journalism. 

Walsh.—I understood the question to be regarding weekly papers. 
The weekly is the periodical of the immediate future, as the monthly is 
of the present and the quarterly was of the past. As the race develops 
it calls for shorter and shorter pauses between intellectual meals, and 
our grandchildren may live to see the quarterly, monthly, and weekly 
press all merged into the great daily illustrated paper of the future, 
which will command the services of the greatest writers, artists, and 
engravers, Even as the quarterly has gone down before the monthly, 
the monthly must give way to the weekly. And the hour of the 
weekly is near at hand, if it has not already come. 

Robinson.—The weekly, as you say, or meant to say, is very near 
the people. We started the question which is the best American novel, 
and we have already had nearly four thousand answers. Almost 
every judgment as to the best American novel has been in favor of 
either “ The Scarlet Letter” or “ The House of the Seven Gables.” Ido 
not think there are one hundred votes outside of those two. I never 
_ saw such a consensus of opinion. “ Ben Hur” is a popular novel and 

gets a large number of votes. ‘“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is another favorite. 
A popular Scott novel is “The Heart of Midlothian.” As to the best 
humorous novel, it is pitch and toss between “The Pickwick Papers” 
and “Don Quixote.” Among English novels “The Vicar of Wake- 
field’” is hard pressed by “ The Mill on the Floss.” “The Woman in 
White” and “ Midshipman Easy” are also very popular. 

Knox (with disarming rapidity).—Judge Goldthwaite told me this 
one about Sam Houston. Houston was running for Governor of Texas, 
and was beaten by a majority 
of ten thousand. He insisted 
upon making a lot of speeches, 
against the advice of his friends, 
who told him if ke did so he 
would be surely defeated. And 
so he was. His speeches and 
the influence of the Galveston 
News, owned by Dave Richard- 
son, and the Telegraph, owned 
by E. H. Cushing, downed him. 

It was just after the election, 

and while Houston was stand- 

ing by the stage-coach, talking 

to J _ rss igen and : 

group of friends, that he said, —— 7 

“§ Geatiene, I have buried the 1} Vy Yy if 

hatchet ; I have laid aside all / 

animosities; I have no feeling / 

in my heart against any man. J. M. STODDART. 

I could meet to-night Cushin 

of the Telegraph and Bitnetnn of the News, and I would not lay a 
feather on the back of either of them, unless—there was tar there to 


stick it to.” 
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Philips.—That is @ propos of what? 

Knoz.—Well, something suggested it early in the evening. 

Barrymore.—The humorist’s “ that reminds me” gone astray. 

Knoz.—And I have here a little poem 

Voices.—No! no! 

Stoddart.—Faweett, can you recall that “Dei Gratia” you read 
me in Brown’s the other day? 

Fawcett.—I fear I can. 

Stoddart.—Repeat it, please. 

Fawcett.—“ By the Grace of God,” as I call it, is supposed to com- 
=" the accession to the throne of a young ‘king, his reign, ard 

is en 
DEI GRATIA. 


The height of his dead father’s throne he gained, 
With supple courtiers cringing at his nod: 
A shallow and beardless boy, thenceforth he reigned, 
By tho grace of God. 


Impervious to the people’s blame or praise, 
hrough codes of civic needs he scorned to plod: 
With harlots, dice, and wine he passed his days, 
By the grace of God. 
But oft while following some rash whim of rule 
O’er laws and liberties he rode rough-shod, 
And proved a reprobate no less than fool, 
By the grace of God. 
a the crown did he thus coarsely keep, 
earing its grandeur like a dolt and clod, 
Then died one evening in a drunken sleep, 
By the grace of God. 


Stoddart. in ie Max, I am not going to ask you what you think 
of America: you have 
already told us that in a 
book. But are all the 
impressions you received 
on your first visit con- 
firmed on your second ? 
Moz O’Rell.—Now, 
_ mny friend, your question 
: y V/ is just the one I expected 
Wy fl from you. It makes me 
smile, but doesn’t surprise 
me. Indeed, when a man 
has paid two visits to 
America he runs no more 
yf = ~=s risk of being surprised. 
‘i m4 Yes, friend, all my first 
impressions are con- 
firmed,—every one of 
a O’RELL. them. I am now per- 
suaded that I have writ- 
ten the book on America,—a book of facts hitherto unknown to the 
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foreigner and the.native alike. I have heard Americans declare that 
my book was a revelation to them. 

Fawcett.—News, more likely. 

Maz O Rell.—I’m glad to hear you endorse such a precious com- 
pliment. In a few weeks I shall return home, delighted with what I 
have seen and delighted with all I have done,—as I always am. I 
have a strong objection to a perfect people. I don’t like to be eclipsed 
too thoroughly; and what has specially delighted me with all the 
Americans I have met is that very few of them did not happen to have 
a redeeming fault or two. 

Stoddart.—Speaking of “going home,” gentlemen of the Round- 
Robin Club, it is the morrow. . 

Barrymore.—Y our genuine robin greets the dawn with song. T’ll 
have none of your closure. 

rt,—Pazx vobisceum! I have work ahead. Gentlemen, au 


revoir. 


And so I left them. And this is the all-imperfect record of that 
night. It is not, I trust, the last time we shall meet, nor this the only 


limpse that. shall be given of these delightfnl meetings. 
— a . F M. Stoddart. 
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a Spring comes tripping o’er the lea 
And grasses start to meet her, 
The bluebird sings 
With quivering wings 
Brief rhapsodies to greet her, 
And deems—fond minstrel !—none may he, 
The wide world over, blithe as he. 


And where the brooklet tinkles by, 
And the yellow snow-drop dances, 
And wind-flowers frail 
And bloodroots pale 
Lift up appealing glances, 
The flute-voiced meadow-lark on high 
Sings, “ None on earth is glad as I!” 


Laughs Corydon, “ Your hearts are bold, 
Yet little ye can measure, 
Poor, silly birds, 
Spring’s sweetest words, 
Or guess at my proud pleasure, 
When Phyllis comes, and all the wold, 


For sudden joy, buds into gold !” 
Florence Earle Coates. 
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NE of the curious outgrowths of modern realism is a persistent effort on the 
part of literary gossips to locate the characters of fiction. As each new 
novel elbows its way upon our crowded shelves, the enterprising critic never rests 
until he can whisper to a gaping public that the original of the Hon. Jonas 
Highflier is one of the most prominent sporting men in London, or that Miss 
Lilian de Vane Neversink is a well-known and highly eccentric philanthropist 
in Boston, or that the whole story is a satire—save the mark !—upon a recent 
administration in Washington. And so unfailing is the interest thus aroused, 
that people who never in their lives risked a shilling on the turf, nor gave a 
dollar to a news-boys’ home, nor looked on the outside of the White House, read 
that novel with gruesome satisfaction, and with a vague impression that they are 
unravelling the seamy side of life. Popular fiction-writers, willing to profit by 
every new absurdity, allow it to be darkly understood that they have impaled 
friends and foes on the shafts of their remorseless wit; and it is no uncommon 
thing to see gravely announced in our morning paper that some very fashionable 
London lady or some eminently unfashionable Paris Bohémien is about to pub- 
lish, under the guise of a novel, a photographic picture of high life or low life, 
with all their acquaintances inserted. Even the respectable dulness of a city 
suburb, or the idle humors of a New England sea-coast, furnish food for a book 
whose principal claim to recognition is that “lots of real people are in it ;” while 
now and then some particularly enterprising writer conceives the brilliant idea 
of leaving to these real people their real names, which master-stroke of veracity 
being unapppreciated by the victims thereof, a law-suit is the not unnatural 
result. Indeed, since an exceptionally successful English novelist has avenged 
himself on his publisher by painting the poor old gentleman in lurid colors as 
the villain of one of his stories, and killing him with savage glee upon an un- 
inhabited coast, there is no telling what bloodless triumphs may lie in store for 
enius. 

. One direct consequence of our present liberality in such matters is that the 
“ motive-mongers” of literature are forever hunting up for us similar offences in 
the past. We are being enlightened, sorely against our will, as to the origin of 
characters who, we had innocently supposed, sprang, Athene-like, from their 
fathers’ brains, and who have nothing to gain by a forced association with some 
dull creature of earth. Who wants to know that Sam Weller owes his existence 
to a mediocre comedian whom Dickens saw as a child? Who believes the 
scandalous tale when it is told? Who is not wearied out with hearing the 
same old obtrusive facts about Micawber, and Mrs. Nickleby, and Harold 
Skimpole, and Boythorn? If Harold Skimpole was intended for Leigh Hunt, 
it merely goes to prove how hopelessly and blindly misleading such portraits 
usually are; and as for the volcanic Landor simmering down into a foolish, 
ranting, well-meaning old gentleman like Boythorn, we might as well fancy real 
thunder rattling away with the metallic cheerfulness of a stage article. On the 
other hand, Sam Weller, and Micawber, and Mrs. Nickleby are a hundred times 
more alive than their prototypes could ever have hoped to be, and it is ridicu- 
lous to think of them as second-hand editions of forlorn mortality, as copies of 
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ordinary shadow-like men and women, whose very entity has to be admitted on 
the word of somebody else. Then there is Mrs. Wilfer, over whom, as over 
Homer, seven cities wrangle unceasingly, and who, with Homer, rises superior 
to them all. Her birthplace is the universe, and it is not too big to hold her 
with becoming dignity and comfort. 

The same industrious detectives who have run Dickens to earth are asking 
us now to believe that one-half of Thackeray’s characters were taken bodily out 
of London society and transplanted to his pages; that the Marquis of Farintosh 
was the Earl of Hereford,—who must have been deeply gratified at seeing him- 
self as others saw him; that Blanche Amory was Miss Granville, and George 
Warrington, Edward Fitzgerald, and the Fotheringay, Miss O’Neill. Mysterious 
rumors are floating in our midst concerning the identity of George Meredith’s 
heroes and heroines, and of Marion Crawford’s, and of Mr. William Black’s. I 
actually saw, not very long ago, a determined effort made to locate Uncle Tom 
and little Eva,—some dauntless and imaginative Virginian asserting roundly 
that he had known them both “ever since he could remember ;”? whereas I had 
always supposed Uncle Tom to be the legitimate offspring of that lively and 
veracious chronicle, Fox’s Book of Martyrs, and little Eva to be the lineal de- 
scendant of our old friend Madame Tussaud. However, this is the age of reve- 
lation. “The receipt of fern-seed in these curious days would scarce help a man 

- to walk invisible.” Little is left unsaid of anybody, and this accumulated gossip 
about fiction seems part of the general scheme of education. In fact, when a 
really desirable fictitious character is, so to speak, in the market, we sometimes 
find quite an embarrassing number of applicants ready for the place, and it be- 
comes as difficult to decide upon their claims as it is to settle the authorship of 
an anonymous poem which half a dozen people suddenly remember they have 
written. 

And what have the writers themselves to say upon the subject, on those rare 
occasions when they can be persuaded to break their cautious silence? The poet 
Crabbe, whose measure of inspiration was avowedly small, acknowledged that 
many of his characters were drawn directly from life, but that he took great care 
to alter situations, circumstances, even the sex occasionally, so as to escape de- 
tection. Mr. James Payn, with that delightful frankness which distinguishes 
him, counsels all young novelists to utilize their friends and acquaintances in 
this manner, and even gives them the dangerous advice to put down the real 
names of people in their first rough draught of a tale, in order to better bring to 
mind the peculiarities of each. As for detection, he thinks that easy to avoid, 
by a few simple precautions. Ifa man be tall, you make him short; if a woman 
be fair, you make her dark; if the events took place in England, you transfer 
them to the coast of Barbary. But neither Mr. Crabbe nor Mr. Payn betrays 
any close cognizance of human nature, any profound insight into human motives. 
The former pleases us by the vivid accuracy of his descriptions, the latter by 
his consummate ability as a story-teller, by that rare power of construction 
which is vanishing from our midst through supercilious ill usage and neglect. 
He narrates admirably, but what are we to think of the verisimilitude of char- 
acters whose identity may be concealed by such transparent masks? Trollope, 
in “The Warden,” turned his three churchmen into three school-boys, with no 
other results than to expose his satiric purpose and to injure the illusion of his 
tale. Sir Walter Scott was far wiser and happier when he left to Rebecca the 
outward likeness of the fair and unknown Jewess whom he designed to copy, 
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and drew all the rest from the storehouse of his fancy. The resemblance in 
this case was a mere matter of dark eyes and raven hair, of noble instincts and 
of an ancient creed. The real Rebecca, with her weakness and her strength, 
flaunting her jewels and silks unwisely at the tournament, but true to herself in 
the hour of peril, and unswerving in her loyalty and faith, was the daughter of 
. Sir Walter’s dreams, the creation of his own magic; and so we love her 
from childhood to old age, unvexed by any troublesome surmises. It is a 
pleasant privilege to receive a character straight from the author’s hands, and 
to be at rest concerning her. “The only real people,” says Mr. Oscar Wilde, 
“are the people who never existed; and, if a novelist is base enough to go to 
life for his personages, he should at least pretend that they are originals, and 
not boast of them as copies.” And may the gossips of literature emulate his 
discretion, and leave us to cherish our delusions ! 
Agnes Repplier. 





BOOK-TALK. 


“A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES.” 


Nobody could do better work than Mr. Howells, if he were not weighted 
down by certain dogmas of which he has made himself the apostle. It is not 
easy to be at once a leading novelist and a literary lawgiver and dictator: to 
hold a brief for disputed doctrines is pretty sure to injure one’s art. In “ April 
Hopes” and one or two other recent efforts of a not unbridled imagination he 
came perilously near overtaxing his readers’ patience. The filling in was ex- 
quisitely done, of course, but were the things worth depicting? One’s brush 
may be faithful and brilliant, and yet the result be wearisome, if the canvas is 
crowded with petty and trivial details. The imbecile spoonings of calf-love, 
the silly self-contradictions of a morbid and hysterical feminine conscience, may 
readily be overdone; a little of them goes a long way. 

But of late there are signs that Mr. Howells is becoming happily illogical, 
or less heavily ridden by his perverse theories. He seems almost willing to 
recognize the fact that life is not in every case made up wholly of twopenny 
trifles, of the unmitigatedly commonplace; he half admits that large events 
and passions may sometimes stray into human experience,—however impolite 
it may be of them. In “A Hazard of New Fortunes” two of the characters 
actually die by violence, and one tough and gnarled old heart comes near to 
breaking. The profound study of Dryfoos in his later aspects, his awkward and 
lumbering penitence, his speechless and hopeless remorse, well relieves the 
lighter portions of the story, and bears an important part in making it by far 
the best we have had from this author in years. The martyr Conrad is as im- 
probable as you please, but by no manner of means impossible, for saints get 
their commission direct from on high, independent of heredity and environ- 
ment; and they seldom have a good time of it in this world. 

Beaton is drawn from the life with masterful precision, and is so full of life 
that he ought to live long. If we never had him before, we have now in broad 
outlines and careful detail one variety of the able and accomplished fool, the well- 
meaning but ill-conditioned abortion who might as well, for the uses of others, 
and far better for his own, be a symmetrical and out-and-out scoundrel. Fulker- 
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son is the genius of advertising incarnate, and no less amusing than he was 
meant to be. As March says, “he’s naturally a generous and right-minded 
creature, but life has taught him to truckle and trick, like the rest of us.” Old 
Lindau, as the better sort of semi-anarchist, will interest many. Alma Leighton 
is perhaps a new variety of the cultivated and highly competent American girl. 
The Woodburns, though good in their way, are less successful; Southerners are 
not Mr. Howells’s métier. 

The alleged publishing plans of the ingenious Fulkerson have perhaps 
been taken too seriously. His radical idea is good,—as an idea purely: “ Look 
at the way the periodicals are carried on now! Names, names! In a country 
that’s just boiling over with literary and artistic ability of every kind, the new 
fellows have no chance. The editors all engage their material. I don’t believe 
there are fifty volunteer contributions printed in a year in all the New York 
magazines. It’s all wrong; it’s suicidal.” This is a free country, and our 
neglected geniuses are at liberty to believe that a monthly or fortnightly could 
be run on the new plan. 

‘But if the book casts no especial light on magazine methods in New York, 
it at least shows that its eminent parent is true to his order. No one would 
accuse him of holding a brief for any given class of (unliterary) persons as 
against another; but he comes as near it in these volumes as he has ever done. 
The patent millionaire who has struck it in natural gas, with his pathetic old 
wife and his untamable and unspeakable daughters, is delineated not indeed 
with malice, but with ruthless and remorseless fidelity; and the result is a dis- 
tinct addition to our gallery of national types. The anxious woes of the editor 
who has been lured from his Boston desk to become a hireling of this suspicious 
and semi-civilized tyrant are narrated with something like real sympathy,—for 
March is not far from Mr. Howells himself: 

“I object to this economic chance-world in which we live, and which we 
men seem to have created. It ought to be law, that if a man will work he 
shall both rest and eat, and shall not be harassed with any question as to how 
his repose and his provision shall come. Nothing less ideal than this satisfies 
the reason. But in our state of things no one is secure of this. No one is sure 
of finding work; no one is sure of not losing it. I may have my work taken 
away from me at any moment by the caprice, the mood, the indigestion, of a 
man who has not the qualification for knowing whether I do it well or ill. 
At my time of life—at every time of life—a man ought to feel that if he will 
keep on doing his duty he shall not suffer in himself or in those who are dear 
to him, except through natural causes. But no man can feel this as things are 
now; and so we go on, pushing and pulling, climbing and crawling, thrusting 
aside and trampling underfoot, lying, cheating, stealing; and when we get to 
the end,—I don’t think the retrospect can be pleasing.” 

Now, this is most creditable to the writer; as the books used to say, it does . 
equal honor to his head and heart. The usual order with poor humanity is 
thus: the few who succeed (in literature or in any other walk) inflate the chest, 
throw up the chin, and look down with contempt on their brethren who have 
not “got there,” as unworthy creatures of an alien and inferior race. Our 
greatest preacher, for instance (see his famous “ Lectures on Preaching”), can- 
not understand how any of the cloth should at any time have less than two 
reporters in their audience, or that their trials should arise from any other cause 
than coddling and petting and flattery. Yet here is a workman who is at least 
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fifteen years from what he describes, but whose memory actually goes back to 
his humble beginnings. For full half a generation his bread has been thickly 
buttered, his water exchangeable at will for richer beverages; publishers com- 
pete for his “copy,” and nations do him honor; yet he can realize the tribula- 
tions of common scribblers in their struggle for existence, and depict them in 
what reads like a passage out of “Looking Backward.” For such a proof of 
human sympathy and Socratic appreciation of existing conditions we may well 
take off our hats to Mr. Howells, forgive his undue laudation and frequent 
practice of mere literary photography, condone his diatribes against Scott and 
the romancers, and wish that he may write many more books as good as his 
last.. F. M. Bird. 


“A LITTLE JOURNEY IN THE WORLD.” 


Mr. Warner’s novel is one which it profits to read over and over again. 
The introductory pages seem to threaten to be more didactic than one likes a 
novel to be; but quite soon enough entertainment is provided which, besides 
all usual lesser things, has abundance of substantial. 

As to deftness in selecting and arranging, Mr. Warner has long been our 
best man, and it is to be regretted that his engrossments with the Courant and 
the Drawer made him so late in putting forth this work. None but a good man, 
and a wise, and a widely observant, could have put in a novel so many things 
which it is well to remember. An earnest man, yet on occasion a sportive, a 
satirist, though without a grain of bitterness, he has led along this journey, and 
in his own almost perfect way pointed out some things in social conditions which, 
nigh universally coveted, are dangerous to a degree that is appalling. Yet it is 
nothing less than delightful how, in his talks, the sportive ripples the deep 
flow of earnestness in what may be called a great sermon as well as a great 
novel. This appears in the very outset, where began “a spontaneous talk of 
people who had fallen into an uncompelled habit of happening to be together,” 
instead of meeting as members of a club who have “ mortgaged a precious por- 
tion of the little time left for individual life,” where “freedom is lost with too 
much responsibility and seriousness.” 

In this book individualities are uncommonly pronounced. Morgan, from 
his advantageous position, above all liabilities of vagrancy, “ observing life and 
criticising it without any serious intention of disturbing it; Mrs. Morgan, 
“the daintily-reared daughter of a cotton-spinner,” happy in “carrying along 
her traditional religious observances with grateful admiration of her husband ;” 
Mr. Lyon, the expectant Lord Chisholm, who was always in the “conventional 
attitude of wanting to know;” Mrs. Fletcher, whom we understand at once when 
with pleasantest irony she asked if the Pilgrims and Puritans were civilized ; 
Margaret Debree, whose great-grandmother—“ no, it was her great-great-grand- 
-mother who married an officer in the suite of Rochambeau, what time the 
French defenders of liberty conquered the women of Rhode Island,”—Margaret, 
who, without banishing romance from the world, wanted “to feel its life, as men 
do;” Miss Forsythe, “in the beauty of her years almost pathetic in its dignity 
and renunciation ;” Mrs. Fairchild, whose married life took added comfort from 
thinking how many a man of her acquaintance would not have suited her for a 
husband, and to whose exclamatory argument “Philosophy of fudge!’ Mr. 
Fairchild must admit frankly that really there was no answer; Henderson, 
whom we wished, but in vain, to be sent to the penitentiary; finally, Carmen 
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Eschelle, the enterprising, “ who has no history, ‘the world is all before her,” 
but who henceforth is to become historic like Becky Sharp. 

Mr. Warner has exhibited scenes wherein the most powerful in our existing 
social state seem bent upon leading to the bad place with a speed that is frighten- 
ing to us who don’t want to go there. Piteous indeed is the gradual dereliction 
‘of that devoutly pious New-England girl after her intermarriage with a rail- 
road king, handsome, gifted with all the outward gifts that please young women, 
lordly in alms-giving, audacious in venturings, and—late found—a scoundrel. 
We had hoped to see that man brought low and the sweet innocent whom he 
was despoiling snatched from his arms. The novelist, who for these people was 
their only Providence, might have been expected to see to that; but he could 
not resist the impulse to show by such restraint the possibly greater pitifulness 
of some things that have come within his view. Against his affectionate, tear- 
ful protesting, Dickens Aad to see little Nell fall in her suffering childhood ; and 
so Mr. Fairchild, when Margaret, struggling the while to hold to honorablest 
traditions, was lapsing to the degree which good Miss Forsythe could not have 
borne, let her be taken out of the way, leaving us to imagine, when Henderson 
and Carmen, knowing each other so entirely, should come together, what a 
hellish time they were bound to have. But, as the social.life now is, few of 
such people have a time anything like it. Such a precious couple know well 
enough the vanity of anybody’s expectation that they are to repeat the story of 
Ananias and Sapphira, or even of Joe Sedley and Rebecca Sharp; for by the 
time when any unforeseen failure of calculation may have come, enough has 
been hidden away to allow princely living,—at least in Canada; and we have it 
from Scripture that it was painful even to the prophet’s mind to contemplate 
how with the wicked there seem to be “no bands in their death; but their 
strength is firm.” 

It is old-fashioned, this looking out for the dispensing of poetical justice. 
Yet for what was some portion of the creative faculty imparted, if not with in- 
tent that we might be consoled as well as warned, warned as well as consoled, by 
the new concretes which the poet makes up out of the discordant elements of 
this lower life? It will be a pity if, as seems to be destined, the real shall put 
out the romantic altogether. The ancient habitations of the sparrows, as in the 
fable of Lessing, are being “built up,” and they are flying away. Not that, 
within Mr. Warner’s view, many a one does not linger whose singing, whether 
cheerily or plaintively, is exceeding sweet. In his hands realism hurts not too 
severely an old-timer, and the lesson which he imparts, most readers will say, is, 
or ought to be, as efficacious as if he had let us see with our own eyes the pun- 
ishment that, soon or late, must befall the guilty. Insisting, but without petu- 
lance for being in a small minority, upon what seems the one defect in this 
book, I regard it as equal to the best, if not the very best, of this period. 

R. M. Johnston. 


‘Vou. XLV.—60 
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[The readers of LipprncortT’s will find in this department, from month’ 
to month, such concise and critical notice of all noteworthy publications, of 
which extended reviews are not given elsewhere in the magazine, as will enable 
them to keep in touch with the world of new books.] 


Fiction.—A TALE OF THE HovUsE OF THE WOLFINGS AND ALL THE 
KINDREDS OF THE MARK, by William Morris (Roberts Brothers). This is fic- 
tion, to be sure, but fiction of a kind for which literary criticism has not pro- 
vided a name. It is an epic in prose; a work of the finest imagination, the 
most skilful construction, the steadiest and loftiest interest. The Mark-men are 
various tribes of Goths, of whom the chiefest are the Wolfings. These unite to 
resist the invasion of the Romans, and Thiodolf, the mightiest Wolfing warrior, 
is elected War-duke. It is the love for Thiodolf of the Wood-Sun, a daughter 
of the gods, that forms the mainspring of the narrative. There are the bravest 
battles, the tenderest love-scenes, the most beautiful imagery, in the book. 
“Tells the tale” in large part of the baleful influence of the magic hauberk, or 
coat of mail, cursed with the power to effect “the ransom of a man and the 
ruin of a folk.” Mr. Morris may be said to have written the greatest prose 
poem in any language———EXPIATION, by Octave Thanet (Scribners). <A 
touching story of life in Arkansas during the late war——Jack Horner, by 
Mary Spear Tiernan (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). Another romance of the 
Great Rebellion, with the scene laid at Richmond. Little Jack Horner is a 
waif playing a “star” part. There is a charming young woman of the Con- 
federate persuasion in the story——THE GREAT WAR-SyNDICATE, by Frank 
R. Stockton (Dodd, Mead & Co.). One of the most extravagant of Mr. Stock- 
ton’s humorous fancies——PACTOLUS PRIME, by Albion W. Tourgée (Cassell). 
Judge Tourgée’s latest novel is in some respects his best. He still works the 
mine which has yielded him such rich ore. Pactolus Prime is a negro boot- 
black with a history and a grievance. His pathetic career and his cogent logic 
make the most part of the story, which is admirably related——M_ rl, by 
Jorge Isaacs, translated by Rollo Ogden, with an introduction by Thomas A. 
Janvier (Harpers). This charming South American romance has been esteemed 
a classic by Spanish-Americans for more than twenty years. It is, in truth, a 
very tender and finely simple sketch of the blighted love of a beautiful girl, 
afflicted with incurable epilepsy, for a rather sentimental young man who tells 
the doleful tale in the first person——Miss MorpeEck’s FATHER, by Fani 
Pusey Gooch (Dodd, Mead & Co.).——-THE HAMMER, A STORY OF THE Mac- 
CABEAN TIMES, by Alfred J. Church, M.A., and Richmond Seeley (Putnams). 
A very strong historical romance.——THREE MEN IN A Boat, by Jerome K. 
Jerome (Henry Holt). A new phase of English humor, and therefore welcome. 
— aA Stupy 1n SCARLET, by A. Conan Doyle (Lippincotts). Mr. Doyle was 
never happier than here, and the setting is worthy of the story—MIs- 
ADVENTURE, by W. E. Norris (F. F. Lovell).——A CHRONICLE OF CoNQUEST, 
by Francis C. Sparhawk (Lothrop). It will delight any juvenile reader of good 
taste——THE MILLIONAIRE’S WIFE, by Prudence Lowell (Petersons). 
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History and Biography.—This is perhaps the most appropriate place to 
put the LerTeRs oF Poitie DorMER, FourTH EARL OF CHESTERFIELD, TO 
HIS GoPsON AND SuccEssoR, EDITED FROM THE ORIGINAL, WITH A MEMOIR 
oF Lorp CHESTERFIELD, by the Earl of Carnarvon (Macmillans). The volume 
contains a collection of some two hundred and thirty letters, largely in French, 
and hitherto unpublished, written to a second Philip Stanhope who became 
the fifth Earl of Chesterfield. It is but the echo of the famous cry, “ The 
Graces! The Graces! Remember the Graces!” The writer, it appears, met 
with as small success in moulding the mind of his godson as he did in the 
more famous case of his son. The substance of the two'series of letters is 
much the same.——CAPTAIN CooK, by Walter Besant (Macmillans). Another 
of the “English Men of Action.”———DISRAELI IN OUTLINE, by F. Carroll 
Brewster, LL.D. (Philadelphia). A brief paragraphic biography of Lord 
Beaconsfield, prefacing a novel abridgment of all his romances, with lists of 
principal characters, plots, and remarkable passages——HIsToRY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA UNDER THE CONSTITUTION, by James Schouler 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.). A comely and convenient edition in four volumes, 


Poetry.—GETTYSBURG, AND OTHER POEMS, by Isaac R. Pennypacker 
(Porter & Coates). The poem which lends its title to this welcome little volume 
was read by the author at the dedication of the Pennsylvania monuments on 
the battle-field of Gettysburg, September 12, 1889. It is altogether the most 
* successful treatment of an oft-tried subject; it is a genuine battle-piece,—full 
of action and martial music and memorable lines. Other noteworthy poems in 
the volume are “A November Nocturne,” “Ha! Ha! and Ha! Ha! Indeed,” 
“ Becalmed,” “The Old Church at the Trappe,” and “ Perkiomen.” The two 
last-named were included by Longfellow in “ Poems of Places.” ——GLEANINGS 
FROM MY ScrAP-Book, by Wm. H. Clark (Philadelphia). These are rhymes 
without reason——FANCIES, by Ardennes Jones-Foster (Charles T. Dilling- 
ham). Neither fine nor fit reading.——Lyrics AND IDYLs, by Madison Julius 
- Cawein (John P. Morton & Co.). 


Travel.—PRoBLEMS OF GREATER BRITAIN, by Sir Charles Dilke (Mac- 
millans). While this fat and otherwise remarkable volume is not a record of 
sight-seeing after the descriptive manner of the very popular work by Sir 
Charles to which it may be said to be a sequel, it nevertheless represents the 
valuable results of extensive travel. The author, in a word, does for the 
British possessions in Australia, America, and India, and for the crown colonies 
as well, what Prof. Bryce has so admirably done for the American Common- 
wealth. The book is alike valuable for its political conclusions and for its 
extraordinary fund of information.——Two YEARS IN THE FRENCH WEST 
Inpres, by Lafcadio Hearn (Harpers). Herein is felt the perfect fitness of style 
to subject; such warmth there is and color in the language of Mr. Hearn. The 
spell of the enchanted island and the Southern sea is upon us. One reads a 
chapter and lies back longing for the indolence, the streaming sun, and all the 
picturesque life, of Martinique-——THE REPUBLIC OF CosTA RicA, by Joaquin 
Bernardo Calvo, translated from the Spanish and edited by L. de T. (Rand, 
McNally & Co.). A compact volume of practical information ——PALESTINE, 
by Major C. R. Conder, D.C.L., R.E. (Dodd, Mead & Co.). 


Science.—Corats AND CorAL IsLanps, by James D. Dana (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.). A third and enlarged edition of a work whose recorded obser- 
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vations are no less comprehensive and whose conclusions are no less authorita- 
tive than Darwin’s “Coral Reefs.” It seems, however, that neither Darwin nor 
Dana’s judgment.upon the coral causes of the difference in oceanic regions of 
elevation and subsidence is to be accepted as final——Essays OF AN AMERI- 
CANIST, by Daniel G. Brinton, A.M., M.D. (Porter & Coates). This volume 
collects the various writings of Dr. Brinton on a manifold subject whereof he 
speaks with acknowledged authority, and in which every American should take 
a profound interest. The papers are ethnologic, archeologic, mythologic, and 
literary; and they say the best word for a belief in the autochthony of the 
American tribes ——STARLAND, by Sir Robert Stawell Ball (Cassell). A course 
of popular and very clever lectures on astronomy delivered to juvenile audiences 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain.——-CHARACTERISTICS OF VOLCANOES, 
WITH CONTRIBUTIONS OF FACTS AND PRINCIPLES FROM THE HAWAIIAN 
IsLaNnps, by James D. Dana (Dodd, Mead & Co.). There is no need of urging 
the value of this work. The name of Prof. Dana on the title-page is all-sufficient 
warrant of its worth. Besides the subjects indicated in the title, the volume 
contains an historical review of Hawaiian volcanic action for the past sixty- 
seven years, a discussion of the relations of volcanic islands to deep-sea topog: 
raphy, and a chapter on volcanic-island denudation. 


Essays.—THE NEGRO QUESTION, by George W. Cable (Scribners). Clear, 
concise, and cogent reasoning. Of course one expects nothing new to be said _ 
on this question, but it is pleasant to have the familiar sermon preached with a 
fresh and forceful eloquence. Therein lies the merit of Mr. Cable’s papers.—— 
JEWISH DREAMS AND REALITIES, CONTRASTED WITH ISLAMITIC AND CHRIS- 
TIAN CLAIms, by Henry Iliowizi (Philadelphia) —_A PErsonaL STATEMENT, 


by W. D. Carlile (Philadelphia). The author’s account of an unsavory scandal. 
—tTHE IDLE THOUGHTS OF AN IDLE FELLOW, A BOOK FoR AN IDLE HOo.i- 
DAY, by Jerome K. Jerome (Henry Holt)——-A NEw VaRrioruM EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE; VOLUME VIII.,—As You LIKE It, edited by Horace Howard 
Furness (Lippincotts). Dr. Furness is making gratifying and astonishing 
progress in his great work. Its merits are known to all the world, and are as 
conspicuous in the present volume as in its predecessors. 
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AMERICA’S great disease is dyspepsia. So prevalent has it become, it could 
with impunity be termed a national characteristic. In‘almost every household 
it has gained a stronghold. It would be an interesting study to investigate the 
rapid inroad this insidious disease has been, and is still, making upon the public. 
Good reasons for, good advice to cure, are constantly being advanced, but the 
disease still increases and thousands of its unhappy victims continue a life of 
perpetual misery. That dyspepsia is due to the neglect of the common laws of 
health must be granted, and that the law governing food is the one oftenest 
neglected must be admitted. The ignorant suffer with the intelligent; and the 
poor stomach has to stand a great amount of abuse. Many people “dig their 
graves with their teeth,” and still eat on, regardless of nature’s warning, or 
deceived as to the causes. There is one simple rule every one would do well to 
remember. It is, that everything you eat either hurts or helps you. Add to 
this an intelligent discrimination in the kind of food employed, and the power 
of dyspepsia would be on the wane. There is one cause which has been slowly, 
insidiously, yet none the less surely and dangerously exerting its influence. It 
is the constant introduction, through food, into the stomach, of some deadly 
drug, used for cheapening the food products, or to produce a false and harmful 
strength. More mischief is being done every day to body, mind, and soul, all 
over the land, by the number of miserable frauds that are being passed into the 
stomachs of not only ignorant but intelligent people as well. They are being 
palmed upon the public as pure and unadulterated food products, yet, through 
the presence of some drug taint, are daily and hourly sapping the health of 
thousands of the unwary. It is impossible to estimate the amount of misery 
and mischief that is being done by the same so-called “absolutely pure” 
products. Baking Powder, whose consumption has become perfectly enormous, 
and which we find in every pantry of to-day, is an article which has been more 
adulterated than almost any food product, and the most deleterious substance to 
be found in any is ammonia. This agent is a drug, not a food; an excrement, 
not a nutriment. It impairs digestion, it causes emaciation and feebleness. Its 
effect is not instantaneous, but cumulative. It is not the one dose, but the con- 
tinuous use which causes the most miserable results, and for that reason its 
dangerous qualities are the more sure, because hidden. The time has surely 
come to cry halt to this nefarious practice of adulterating food, and very vigor- 
ous efforts should be made to lessen, if not to eradicate, the evil. Not every 
brand of baking powder is adulterated: there are one or two exceptions. Chief 
among the exceptions is Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder, which contains no 
ammonia, no lime, no alum, or any drug taint, and has been recommended for 
the last quarter of a century by the most eminent physicians and chemists as the 
purest and best Baking Powder manufactured to-day. 
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' In THE Days oF GooD QUEEN BeEss.—While the queen was at prayers 
in the antechapel a gentleman entered the room having a rod, and along with 
him another who had a table-cloth, which, after they had both knelt three times 
with the utmost veneration, he spread upon the table, and, after kneeling again, 
they both retired, Then came two others, one with the rod again, the other with 
a salt-cellar, a plate, and bread; when they had knelt as the others had done 
and placed what was brought upon the table, they also retired with the same 
ceremonies performed by the first. At last came an unmarried lady, who, we 
were told, was a countess, and along with her a married one bearing a tasting- 
knife; the former was dressed in white silk, who, when she had prostrated her- 
self three times in the most graceful manner, approached the table and rubbed 
the plates with bread and salt with as much awe as if the queen had been 
present. 

When they had waited there a little while, the yeomen of the guard entered, 
bareheaded, clothed in scarlet, with a golden rose upon their backs, bringing in 
at each turn a course of twenty-four dishes served in plate, most of it gilt. 
These dishes were received by a gentleman in the same order they were brought, 
and placed upon the table, while the lady taster gave to each of the guard a 
mouthful to eat of the particular dish he had brought, for fear of any poison. 
During the time that this guard (which consists of the tallest and stoutest men 
that can be found in all England, being carefully selected for the purpose) were 
bringing dinner, twelve trumpets and two kettle-drums made the hall ring for 
half an hour together. At the end of all this ceremonial a number of unmarried 
ladies appeared, who, with particular solemnity, lifted the meat off the table 
and conveyed it into the queen’s inner and more private chamber, where after 
she had chosen for herself, the rest went to the ladies of the court. The queen 
dined and supped alone, with very few attendants; and it was very seldom that 
anybody, foreigner or native, was admitted at that time, and then only at the 
intercession of somebody in power.—Hentzer’s Travels in England during the Reign 


of Queen Elizabeth. 


THE REIGN OF THE CzAR.—The reign of the present Czar has been, it is 
now admitted on all hands, a period of sharp reaction. Originally a Conserva- 
tive, as the son of a Liberal father often is, and an absolutist, as every Romanoff 
is, Alexander III. has been driven, by the murder of his father and the Nihilist 
attempts against himself, to believe that his throne was in danger, that revolu- 
tion was in the air, that every Liberal was his personal foe, and that the only 
safe policy, either for Russia or himself, consisted in stamping out all germs of 
Liberalism. Accordingly, the authorities of all kinds, especially the police, have 
been strengthened until they are nearly absolute; the sovereign has secluded 
himself until he is almost a prisoner; only to be a Liberal without action has 
been treated asa penal offence, Russians being punished for merely buying 
“incendiary” publications ; trials have been handed over to obedient courts ; the 
treatment of prisoners has become more severe, and the terrible weapon of ad- 
ministrative sentences, which so greatly exasperated the contest between the 
French people and the old monarchy, has been employed with as much freedom 
as under the Emperor Nicholas. Almost all local bodies have been deprived of 
their authority, the press has been limited to foreign subjects, and the universi- 
ties have been regulated and supervised and deprived of privileges, until the 
whole educated class of Russia is, on the subject of education, hostile to the 
régime.— The Spectator. , 
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MuscuLAR STRENGTH depends upon the general health of the body, and 
especially upon the purity and vigor of the blood. To supply that fluid with 
healthy nourishment and maintain its natural force and vitality, no other prep- 
aration is so effective as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It gives tone to the assimilative, 
or blood-making organs, and assists the kidneys in eliminating from the system 
all poisonous and debilitating acids. 
a\yer’s Sarsaparilla is, therefore, recom- 


mehded to all who are desirous of having | Aye rs 





firm and fully-developed muscles. 





“Some time ago I found my system 
entirely run down. I had a feeling of 
constant fatigue and languor and very 
little ambition for any kind of effort. 
A friend advised me to try Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla, which I did with the best 
results. It has done me more good 
than all other medicines I have ever 

.’—FRANK MELLOWS, Chelsea, 
Mass. 





“ Last spring I suffered from general 
debility and loss of appetite. I began 
to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and felt 
much better. By its continued use my 
strength was fully restored. Other = gyninowmn 


members of my family have been greatly ie 
benefited by-the use of this medicine.” 
—S. Brown, South Merrimack, N.H. 


“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has a well- 
deserved reputation in this locality tor 
restoring to healthy, vigorous action the 
vital organs when they have become 
weakened or exhausted. I have used 
it in my family for this purpose, espe- 
cially after the system had become de- 
pleted from malarial attacks.”—C. C. HaMILTon, Emberson, Texas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold 
by druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


The liver, when out of order, involves every organ of the body. Remedies 
for some other derangement are frequently taken without the least effect, because 
it is the liver which is the real source of the trouble, and until that is set right 
there can be no health, strength, or comfort in any part of the system. Mercury, 
in some form, is the usual specific for a sluggish liver; but a far safer and more 
effective medicine is Ayer’s Pills, For loss of appetite, bilious troubles, consti- 
pation, indigestion, and sick headache, these Pills are unsurpassed. 


Ayer’s Pills, prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
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CoLLEGE MEN WITH Bia HEApDs.—Mr. Francis Galton, in an article in 
The Academy, draws the following conclusions with regard to head-product : 

“1, Although it is pretty well ascertained that in the masses of the popula- 
tion the brain ceases to grow after the age of nineteen, or even earlier, it is by 
no means 80 with university students, 

2. That men who have obtained high honors have had, on the average, 
considerably larger brains than others at the age of nineteen. 

“3. That they have, on the average, larger brains than others, but not to 
the same extent, at the age of twenty-five; in fact, their predominance is at that 
time diminished to about one-half of what it was. 

“4, Consequently, high-honor men are presumably, as a class, both more 
precocious and more gifted throughout than others. We must therefore look 
upon eminent university success as largely due to a fortunate combination of 
these two helpful conditions.” 


MopERN MANNISH MAIDENS.—Have we not noticed within the last few 
years a change in the demeanor of “society” girls toward the other sex? How 
shall we define it? A kind of brusque audaciousness in conversation, with a 
soupgon of slangy chaff; an affectation of assuming to know more of what is 
what than their mothers and grandmothers were ever permitted or supposed to 
know. Do they not often go perilously near the border-line which convenance 
prescribes shall not be overstepped? We do not mean this last in the sense in 
which it is alleged, and truly, that our ancestresses of the last century thought 
it no shame to call a spade a spade, and when young demoiselles of sensibility 
and vivacity used to sigh over the misfortunes of Clarissa Harlowe or divert 
themselves with the adventures of Tom Jones and Sophia Western. It is some- 
thing quite different from that that the present race of young women affect. It 
is rather a total want of sentiment that prevails. In former days the sex were 
wont to appeal to men from their softer, gentler, weaker side. Now it is the 
reverse, They appear to aim at meeting men on their own platform, and con- 
sorting with them as like to like,—from a man’s stand-point rather than from a 
woman’s. A girl, nowadays, will, unabashed, chaff her male partner, rally him, 
amuse him in his own coin, in his own manner, and in the way he would her. 
This is what we understand as the female mannishness so noticeable in the beau 
monde of to-day, and, we may add, so unlovely, It is forgotten that what a man 
desires in a woman is contrast, not a caricature of himself.—_Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine. 


Gorpon’s DISLIKE OF Dress.—General Gordon, it will be remembered, 
had accepted the post of private secretary to Lord Ripon, the then newly- 
appointed Governor-General of India. The private secretary, however, suddenly 
and without warning flung up the appointment, to the surprise of everybody, 
and returned home. One evening, in course of conversation, the topic of fashion- 
able society was touched upon, and Gordon made reference to the reason that 
induced him to give up office on the occasion mentioned. The true and only 
reason he had, he said, for leaving India was that he could not put up with the 
ways and customs of the high social circle in which he was expected to move. 
“‘ Dress for dinner, dress for evening parties, dress for balls, dress and decoration, 
decoration and dress, day after day! I could “not,” said Gordon, “stand the 
worry of it, and rather than do so I gave up the appointment.”— The Contempo- 
rary Review. 
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FREE FROM LIME AND ALUM.—THE ROYAL BAKING 
PowDER ABSOLUTELY PURE.—The only Baking Powder yet 
found by chemical analysis to be entirely free from lime, and 
absolutely pure, is the “ Royal.” This perfect purity results 


from the exclusive use of cream of tartar specially refined 


and prepared by patent processes which totally remove the 


tartrate of lime and other impurities. The cost of this 
chemically pure cream of tartar is much greater than any 
other, and is used in no baking powder but the “ Royal.” 

Dr. Edward G. Love, formerly analytical chemist for the 
U. S. Government, who made the analyses for the New York 
State Board of Health in their investigation of baking 
powders, and whose intimate knowledge of the ingredients 
of all those sold in this market enables him to speak authori- 
tatively, says of the purity, wholesomeness, and superior 
quality of the “ Royal :” 

“T have tested the Royal Baking Powder, and find it 
composed of pure and wholesome ingredients. It is a cream 
of tartar powder, and does not contain either alum or phos- 
phates, or other injurious substance. 

“FE. G. Love, Px.D., 


“ U. S. Government Chemist.” 
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ELECTRICITY AND IRRIGATION.—It is proposed to apply electricity to 
the irrigation of some of the dry and sterile districts of California. Vast 
areas now barren and worthless can thus be made fertile and enormously en- 
hanced in value. Lands now worth from three to ten dollars per acre, with- 
out opportunity of reasonable hope of irrigation, would command from fifty 
to two hundred dollars per acre when water is brought to them. The yields 
would be far greater, the crops of finer quality and entirely independent of 
drought, certain and sure, regardless of seasons, and affording a perfectly reliable 
source of income. The plan suggested is to transmit the current to motors, and 
thereby work pumps which will raise water into suitable reservoirs, whence 
it will be conducted by canals and ditches or piping to the arid lands. Further, 
the motors destined for pumping-service may be employed to operate machinery 
for digging the ditches, and the novel suggestion has been made that in some 
parts of the country, where gold is abundant and the soil of an auriferous nature, 
the dirt taken out of the ditches might be washed and made to pay the expenses 
of digging. 


CLEANING THE STREETS OF Paris.—The cleanliness of the Paris streets, 
which, though inferior to what it was inthe Empire days, is still sufficient to 
bear comparison very favorably with that of most large towns, is not intrusted 
to private enterprise or to street-beggars, but is managed, like most things in 
France, by a regular official organization of what are solemnly called “ Entre- 
preneurs de la Salubrité publique,” with a small army of workers, amounting in 
all to six thousand, including those employed in the public gardens, sewers, etc. 

The regular street-sweepers number two thousand six hundred men and six 
hundred women, who have to begin their work at four in the morning and con- 
tinue without interruption till eleven, when the work for women ceases; the 
men continue for ten hours, and are paid by the day, from three francs twenty 
centimes (two shillings eightpence) to three francs seventy centimes (three 
shillings one penny). The women are paid threepence an hour, and cannot 
earn more than two francs ten centimes (one shilling tenpence) a day, for very 
hard work. All are obliged to provide their own brooms.—Murray’s Magazine. 


THE Sun’s ATTRACTION.—It would almost seem as if our globe were 
always trying to escape from the thraldom of the sun, who, knowing how fatal 
to us such an escape would be, incessantly interferes to prevent it. If only the 
sun were to withhold that attractive power by which the earth is maintained in 
the course at present followed, dire calamity must result. This globe of ours is 
now hurrying along at a pace of eighteen miles a second, and if the sun’s at- 
traction no longer restrained us we should not continue to revolve in a circle, 
but would at once start off in a straight line through space. Every minute 
would take us more than a thousand miles, and by the time a hundred days had 
elapsed we should be twice as far from the sun as we are at present. His light 
and his heat would be reduced to one-fourth part of what we now enjoy. With 
every successive minute the sun’s influence would still further abate, and it is 
almost needless to add that all known forms of life must vanish from the globe. 

“It is, therefore, satisfactory to know that we possess every security that the sun’s 
attraction will never decline from what it is at the present moment, and there- 
fore there is no ground for any apprehension that life shall be chased from this 
globe by a dissolution of the bond of attraction between the earth and sun.— 
Good Words. 
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PARIS, NEW YORK. 


Nawit Wwtrod Oye 


Ye Darnrye Lapyes, PLEASE TAKE Nortice.—The 





retail department is now established for the sale of the 
celebrated Récamier Prepara- 
tions, Concentrated Odors for 
the Handkerchief, Scented 
Waters, Sachet Powders, Den- 
tifrices, Manicure Goods, and 
Objects of Art for the Toilet- 
Table, in Silver, Rare Porcelain, 
Ivory, etc. 

Sachets for Bureau-Drawers, 


Skirts and Bodices of Gowns, 


Closet-Linings, Household and 





Personal Linen. 
Every requisite and luxurious appointment of a Gentle- 


woman’s Toilet, 
HagkIET HUBBARD AYER, 


805 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City. 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE WILL 


BE MAILED UPON RECEIPT 


OF REQUEST. 
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ARCHZOLOGICAL DIscoVERIES IN GREECE.—The excavations being pur- 
sued at Megalapolis, in the Peloponnesus, under the direction of the British 
School of Archeology, have resulted in some interesting discoveries. Besides 
uncovering the site of a Greek theatre, the excavators have found in a tumulus 
a small cylindrical sarcophagus, containing bones and two pieces of a gold orna- 
ment similar to those discovered by Dr. Schliemann at Mycene and elsewhere. 


THE LONDON CaB.—The fast times in which we live hardly remember that 
“cabs,” especially hansom cabs, are almost a modern invention, and that but a 
little while ago the London which is now served by about twelve thousand 
hackney-carriages was destitute of any at all. It is true that the history of 
public carriages goes back a very long way into the remote distance. For in- 
stance, carriages of a kind were to be hired in Rome under the emperors. The 
word “carriage” is probably to be traced to the Latin carruca. During the 
Middle Ages, however, they ceased to be used, for in consequence of feudal 
customs and feudal authority they were prohibited, as being likely to enervate 
men and render them unfit for military service. Such a fear suggests a kind of 
parallel between the old and new ways of training athletes. 

The renascence of public carriages may be dated from the reign of Louis 
XIV., and was due at that time to a certain Nicholas Sauvage, who, living at 
the sign of St.-Fiacre in the Rue St.-Martin, gave the name of his dwelling to 
the modern French fiacre. Oddly enough as it may seem, hackney-coaches were 
first established in London in 1625 by a retired sea-captain named Bailey, who 
was a man of ingenious mind and enterprising. His vehicles used to stand at 
the “ May-Pole” in the Strand, and numbered no more than four. But they 
were found so convenient, and were so patronized, that they grew rapidly. In 
1637 there were fifty; in 1652, two hundred; in 1654, three hundred. From 
time to time regulations were made limiting their numbers ; but, as the French 
kings could not stay the growth of Paris, and as Mrs. Partington failed with the 
Atlantic, the tide of hackney-carriages was not to be hindered, and, all laws 
notwithstanding, continued to flow. 

Yet, in spite of the rapid increase in the numbers of these coaches, there 
was for a long time little improvement in their form. It was not until 1820 
that the French cabriolet de place, whence comes our abbreviated and familiar 
“cab,” was introduced into England from the other side of the Channel. In 
shape it was a kind of hooded gig, and allowed no more than one passenger, as 
the driver sat inside. But a change was coming. In 1834 the gondola of Lon- 
don, the hansom cab, was patented by Hansom, and by its great superiority it 
_ came rapidly to the front. 

In 1888 there were seven thousand three hundred and ninety-six hansoms 
and four thousand and thirteen “growlers,” or four-wheelers, technically de- 
scribed by the the police as clarences, and year by year they continue to increase. 
—Murray’s Magazine. 


THE SPREAD OF THE METRIC SysTEM.—M. de Malarce recently informed 
the French Academy of Sciences that the use of the metric system had, in 1887, 
become compulsory in countries having an aggregate population of 302,000,000, 
being an increase of 53,000,000 persons obliged to use it in ten years; its use 
was optional in countries having nearly 97,000,000 inhabitants, and was legally 
admitted and partially applied in countries having an aggregate population of 
895,000,000. 
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HAVE you a dwelling or building of any kind that it would beggar you to 
lose by fire ? 

If you have, there are long odds, no matter how imprudent or improvident 
you may be as to other things, that you have it INSURED. 

There is another risk which you cannot afford to take. ARE YOU 
TAKING IT? Young, energetic, courageous, persistent, if uninsured you may 
and probably will recover from the effects of the fire. How ARE YOU GOING 
TO MAKE UP THE LOSS TO YOUR FAMILY THAT YOUR DEATH WILL SURELY 
CAUSE? 

What compensation shall there be to them for the money you would have 
earned but didn’t earn because death’s shadow lay across your path, almost 
before you had begun the pecuniary journey of life? If you trip and die, you 
are irrevocably gone; the going makes the loss. 

Why not average up with the wealthy? with the large capitalist? the 
princely merchant? the successful manufacturer? the prudent, thrifty, fore- 
handed of every trade? All these stand ready, under a system of mutual life 
insurance, TO MAKE GOOD TO YOUR FAMILY WHATEVER SUM 
YOU ESTIMATE YOUR LIFE TO BE WORTH. Is it worth anything? 
How much? And what little are you willing to pay to preserve this value? 

Consider this! You need not insure in the PENN Mutual Lire. Thecom- 
pany is not wholly indifferent; but it isn’t anxious that you should. Being 
purely mutual, it has no interest beyond its members; it simply affords you the 
opportunity of membership. Investigate on what terms. Send for record, 
plans, rates, etc., and, if you wish a special proposition for membership, give age. 
Home Office, 921, 928, and 925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


For SicK-HEADACHE, D1zzINEss OR SWIMMING IN THE HEAD, WIND, 
PaIn AND SPASMS AT THE STOMACH, PAINS IN THE BACK, GRAVEL, AND 
FLyin@ Pains IN THE Bopy, RHEUMATISM, ETC.—No matter how violently 
the patient is afflicted with the above complaints, let him take four, five, or even 
six of Beecham’s Pills, and in nine cases out of ten they will give relief in 
twenty minutes. They can be taken at any time in the day, and if they are 
taken at bedtime the patient will be all right the following morning, for the 
pills will go direct to and remove the cause, for the cause is no more nor less 
than wind, and in many cases wind and water together, with other noxious 
matter, very often arising from the air we breathe being contaminated with 


poisonous and noxious vapors, and sometimes from unwholesome food: in 
either case, or from any other cause, the blood becomes contaminated in its 
circulation from the lungs, and thereby carried to every part of the body. 
Beecham’s Pills are prepared only by Thomas Beecham, St. Helens, Lan- 
cashire, England. B. F. Allen Co., 365 Canal Street, New York, Sole Agents 
for the United States, who, if your druggist does not keep them, will mail 
Beecham’s Pills on receipt of price, 25 cents a box; but inquire first. 
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Rupyarp KipPiine.—This young Englishman, whose name is on every 
one’s tongue, is the literary sensation of the day. He is said to be only twenty- 
four years of age, and is a nephew by marriage of Burne Jones, the artist. His 
father is an artist, and held for many years a government position in India as 
head of the Lahore School of Art. Young Kipling was sent to England to be 
educated when but five years old, and returned to India at the age of sixteen to 
take the position of sub-editor of The Civil and Military Gazette. The first book 
he brought out was a small volume of parodies entitled “ Echoes.” The stories 
which have been collected in a volume bearing the title of “Plain Tales from 
the Hills,” originally appeared in the Gazette, as did also “ Departmental 
Ditties.” Mr. Kipling’s sketches of native Indian life are the result of con- 
scientious labor. His information has been obtained at first hand in the very 
heart of native cities, in dens no Europeans ever penetrated before; his re- 
searches have been facilitated by a perfect mastery of Hindustani, both as it is 
taught in books and as it is spoken among the people. Mr. Kipling returned 
to England about six months ago, where he has been greatly lionized and is 
besieged by editors and publishers. The Indian Ballads lately published in 
Macmiillan’s are attributed to his pen. A book of travels and reminiscences 
entitled “The Book of the Forty-Five Mornings” is now in type, and it is grati- 
fying to announce that this brilliant young author is at present engaged in 
writing a novel for Lippincott’s Magazine. 


SyRIAN THRASHING-MACHINES.—On the outskirts of each village is a 
level space of ground of sufficient size to answer the requirements of the village, 
which is known by the name of the dayader, or thrashing-floor. Each farmer 
and peasant has his own particular portion marked off by a row of stones, and 
this portion is religiously handed down from father to son, and jealously guarded 
from encroachment. Hither the various crops are borne on the backs of camels 
or donkeys as soon as they are reaped in the fields, and they are there piled up 
into separate stacks to be thrashed out in turns. 

The thrashing is a long and tedious process, occupying several months, It 
commences about the beginning of June, and often is not completed till the end 
of September, or even in some cases till the middle of October. During all this 
time the thrashing-floor presents a lively, busy, and most picturesque scene. 
The process is a very primitive one, being identical with that which was in 
vogue in the times of Old Testament history. Nay, the hieroglyphic represen- 
tations on Egyptian monuments show that the same method was adopted by the 
farmers of Egypt at least five thousand years ago. A flat board, something like 
the bottom of a sleigh, with small sharp pieces of basalt firmly let into its under 
side, is driven round and round upon the surface of the corn, which is spread 
out in a circle of from six to twenty yards in diameter, according to the quantity 
to be thrashed. A boy rides on the board and drives the horse, or oxen, as 
the case may be. Meanwhile, one or two men stand in the middle, and with 
three-pronged wooden forks turn the corn over so as to expose all portions 
egually to the action of the thrashing-board.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


ACCLIMATIZING AMERICAN OysTERS.—The Swedish Oyster-Culture Society 
is trying to acclimatize American oysters from Connecticut on the coast of the 
province of Bohus. The young oysters seem to thrive well. 
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Quina-LAROCHE.— This 
preparation has for its basis a 
combination of all the prin- 
ciples of the best cinchonas 
with a rich special wine; not, 
like many mixtures, an or- 
dinary compound of drugs, 
but a result of laborious re- 
searches, which has won for 
its inventor a National Prize 
of 16,600 francs, and Gold 
Medals at the Expositions of 
Paris, Vienna, etc. 

Quina-Laroche is par ex- 
cellence the tonic with which 
to combat stomach affections, loss of appetite, 
mental depression, anemia, etc. Quina-Laroche 
is a powerful preservative against intermittent 
and continued fevers rebellious to sulphate of 
quinine, and of exceptional value in cases of 
tardy convalescence; in combination with iron, 
is especially recommended for poorness of the 
blood, chlorosis, difficulties of assimilation, de- 
bility, &. Prevents Influenza and La Grippe. 

E. Fougera & Co., Agents, No. 30 North 
William St., New York. 22 Rue Drouot, Paris, 





Brrp-Manna!—The great secret of the canary-breeders 
of the Hartz Mountains, Germany. Bird-Manna will restore 
the song of cage-birds, will prevent their ailments, and restore 
them to good condition. If given during the season of shedding 
feathers it will, in most cases, carry the little musician through 
this critical period without loss of song. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents in stamps. Sold by Druggists. Diréctions free. 
Bird Food Company, 400 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Dainty DIsHES FOR ALL THE YEAR Rovunp, by Mrs. S, T. Rorer.—As 
Principal of the Philadelphia Cooking-School, author of Mrs. Rorer’s Cook- 
Book, and editor of Zable Talk, Mrs. Rorer has achieved a national reputation 
as an authority on all matters relating to household economy, and anything new 
from her pen cannot fail to receive a hearty welcome. ‘“ Dainty Dishes” com- 
prises over a hundred and twenty recipes for making all kinds of Ice Creams, 
Water-Ices, Sherbets, and Frozen Desserts, together with a large number of 
other recipes for making tasty dishes out of cold meats, etc., which are left over 
from time to time. This book is published by the American Machine Co., 
Lehigh Avenue and American Street, Philadelphia, who pack it in each of their 
Gem Freezers and Perfection Meat-Cutters, which machines Mrs. Rorer uses 
continually and heartily recommends; or they will mail it free on application. 
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Goop WINE Wants No BusH.—A sign common to the licensed victualler 
was the “Ivy Bush,” or “ Bush :” hence the maxim “ Good wine needs no bush,” 
as houses where good and wholesome beverages could be obtained needed no 
bush or sign. A writer in 1603 says, “Spied a bush at end of pole,—the antient 
badge of an ale-house.” A further quotation will show the generality of this 
sign in “Good Newes and Bad Newes.” The host says,— 


T rather will take down my bush and sign 
Than live by means of riotous expense, 


Publicans were not the only users of this emblem, but all persons displayed it 
on articles for sale: hence the fixing of a besom or birch broom at the mast- 
head of a vessel on purchase. In Harris’s “ Drunkard’s Cup” we meet with the 
following: . 

“If a house be not worth an ivie bush, let him have his tooles about him, 
nutmegs, rosemary, tobacco, and other appurtenances, and he knows enough of 
puddle ale to make a cup of wine.” 

A wisp of straw was once the sign of an ale-house in Scotland and parts of 
England. In Staffordshire and Bucks, within the last fifty years, a bush was 
customarily hung at an ale-house door, or, as they are termed, “ mug-houses” 
in the former, and “jerry-houses” in the latter. Prior to that period, beer-shops 
at provincial fairs and wakes displayed a green bunch, or branch, over the door. 
—All the Year Round. 


GAMBLING FROM A PECUNIARY POINT OF VIEW.—The game of roulette, 
or, as it is designated in the statute-book, “roly-poly,” is an ingenious devige 
for inspiring a player with the prospect of gain, and for insuring that the player 
will contribute to maintain the keepers of the table. There is more excitement 
in playing at roulette than at trente-et-quarante, though the certainty of ultimate 
loss is the same at either. Indeed, the man who systematically speculates on 
the Stock Exchange, who bets on the turf, or who games at Monte Carlo helps 
to add to a stock-broker’s income in the first case, to increase a book-maker’s 
profits in the second, and to pay dividends to the share-holders in the Casino in 
the third. I assume that in each of the three cases everything has been done 
fairly and in accordance with the rules laid down. 

This point of view is not sufficiently borne in mind. When the wickedness 
of gaming is denounced, too little heed is paid to its unprofitableness, and 
human beings are more reluctant to do that which will not pay than that which 
is called sinful. There is a wild delight in sinning which is not felt in losing 
money.— The Nineteenth Century. 


THE New Dry-Dock AT BRoOKLYN.—This is said to be one of the largest 
dry-docks in the world. It cost something like six hundred thousand dollars, 
and is over five hundred feet long, one hundred and thirty-four feet four inches 
wide at the top, fifty feet wide at the bottom, and thirty-two feet eight inches 
deep. Underneath the entire dock, length and breadth, there is a solid founda- 
tion of concrete, six feet in thickness, and beneath this a supporting floor of 
piling. The keel-track is built on oaken timbers three and one-half feet long 
and twenty-two inches wide, at a distance of four feet apart. Between each 
timber there is a pit two feet in depth, which will allow a workman to work on 
the under part of the keel. This dock will take up any vessel that our navy is 
ever likely to build. 
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Forty years ago almost every mother thought her child must have pare- 
goric or laudanum to make it sleep. These drugs will produce sleep, and a few 
drops too many of them will produce the sleep from which there is no waking. 
Many are the children who have been killed and whose health has been ruined 
for life by paregoric, laudanum, and morphine, each of which is a narcotic prod- 
uct of opium. Druggists are prohibited from selling either of the narcotics 
named to children at all, or to anybody without labelling them “ poison.” The 
definition of “narcotic” is “A medicine which relieves pain and produces sleep, 
but which, in poisonous doses, produces stupor, coma, convulsions, and death.” The 
taste and smell of opium medicines are disguised, and sold under the names of 
“‘Bateman’s Drops,” “ Godfrey’s Cordial,” “ Sooth- 
ing Syrups,” etc. You should not permit any 
medicine to be given to your children without you 
or your physician knows of what it is composed. 

“Castoria is so well adapted to children that I 
recommend it as superior to any prescription known 
to me.”—H. A. ARCHER, M.D., 111 South Oxford 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

“TI use Castoria in my practice, and find it 
specially adapted to affections of children.” —ALEX. 

RoBERTSON, M.D., 1057 Second Avenue, New York. 

“From personal knowledge I can say that Castoria is a most excellent medi- 
cine for children.”—Dr. G. C. Oscoon, Lowell, Mass. 

Castoria promotes Digestion, assists Teething, and overcomes Flatulency, 
Constipation, Sour Stomach, Diarrhcea, and Feverishness. Thus the child is 
rendered healthy and its sleep natural. Castoria contains no morphine or other 
narcotic property. 


CoNnsUMPTION CuRED.—An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his d 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, French, or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, naming this magazine, W. A. 
NoyEs, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N.Y. 


THE PERFECTION UNDERWEAR SUPPORTER.—This supporter adds greatly - 
to the health and comfort of children, doing away entirely with the use of body 
or waist or garter, and allowing greater freedom of movement and freer circula- 
tion of the blood. 

All physicians know how much injury is done to children by the wearing 
of tight garters and waists, which greatly impede free circulation. The sup- 
porter obviates all danger of this kind, allowing perfect freedom of movement: 
it is easily and quickly adjusted, and is cheaper than the ordinary adjustments, 

Manufactured at 418 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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EUROPEAN Exports TO AFRICcA.—What are the most characteristic Euro- 
pean imports into West Africa? Gin, rum, gunpowder, and guns. What Euro- 
pean articles are most in demand? The same. In what light do the natives 
look upon the Europeans? Why, as makers and sellers of spirits and guns, 
What largely supports the governmental machinery of that region? Still the 
same articles. The ships which trade to Africa are loaded with gin out of all pro- 
portion to more useful articles; the warehouses along the coast are filled with it. 
The air seems to reek with the vile stuff, and every hut is redolent of its fumes. 
Gin bottles and boxes meet the eye at every step, and in some places the wealth 
and importance of the various villages are measured by the size of the pyramids 
of empty gin-bottles which they erect to their own honor and glory and the envy 
of poorer districts. Over large areas it is almost the sole currency, and in many 
parts the year’s wages of the negro factory-workers is paid in spirits, with which 
they return home to enjoy a few days of fiendish debauch.—Joseph Thomson, in 
The Contemporary Review. 


“WILL ANY GENTLEMAN THREAD ON THE TAIL AV ME CoaT?”—This 
is derived from the legend—probably apocryphal—of old Donnybrook Fair, 
describing the conventionally pugnacious Irishman as with “ caubeen” adorned 
with “dhudheen” stuck in the band on his head, and in his shirt-sleeves, twirling 
a shillelagh with his right hand, while his left trails his denuded coat on the 
“flure” of a tent after him, asserting his disgust at the apparently peaceful pro- 
clivities of his fellows, and shouting the valiant challenge, “ Past tin o’clock, 
and not a blow shtruck yet. Will any gentleman oblige me by threading on 
the tail av me coat ?”—Notes and Queries, , 


Sports IN JEYPORE.—How Prince Albert Victor shot his first tiger we 
have already heard; but it appears that the sports provided by the Maharajah 
of Jeypore for the entertainment of his royal guest are not confined to the jungle 
or the forest. His Highness is described as inviting the prince one morning, as 
well as all the Europeans, residents and tourists, in Jeypore, to witness a fight 
between two elephants. The animals, on entering the open space, chased away, 
it is said, the thirty or forty spearmen who incited them to combat, and there- 
upon they charged each other: After fighting with equal success for some time, 
they were separated with charges of gunpowder-smoke directed toward them. 
She royal party then went to another open court, where fights were carried on 
in succession between pairs of quail, partridges, cocks, black bucks, hogs, deer, 
rams, sambhur, boars, and buffaloes ‘The animals,” says a witness of the 
scene, “were all in excellent condition, and fought with great fury, especially 
the rams, sambhur, and boars.” The writer is careful to assure us that the 
various combatants were always separated before any injury was done; but it 
must be confessed that modern ¥;,.:ts and pastimes at the court of the Maharajah 
’ of Jeypore bear a strong resemblance to old-fashioned barbarity.—London News. 


Honors arkE Easy.—During last year the Emperor William conferred 
5108 decorations and medals, and 5361 were given away in 1888, as compared 
with 4208 in 1887, 3776 in 1881, and 3475 in 1885.. The Red Eagle was given 
last year to no fewer than 2086 individuals, the Crown Order to 1199, and the 
Hohenzollern Order to 254; but only fourteen new Knights of the Black Eagle 
were created, fifteen of the female Order of Louise, and one of the famous order 
pour le mérite, 
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STooD IN THE DRAUGHT. 


First American.—‘‘ Daub 
has quite a group there: is 
he a good draughtsman ?”’ 

Second American.—‘ It 
would hardly do for me to 
praise my friend too much ; 
but, actually, I caught a4 
severe cold standing near 
him yesterday.” 





QUITE OUT OF PLACE. 


Editor of college paper.—‘‘ Did you see the last issue of 
the Phi Gamma Kappa?” 

Subscriber.—" Yaas, and I must say, old man——”’ 

Editor.—“ Yes ; I know what you’re going to say, and I 
apologize. I was absent last week, and my assistant ran in an article on an 
educational topic. It shall never occur again.” 


In A TENDER Sport. 
* lk Druggist.—‘‘I don’t see why we should be 
f 






expected to sell postage-stamps. They’re not in 
a our line.’’ 
Brown.—“ Ot course they’re not. When you 
7 run out of them you can’t give anything else as 
= asubstitute.’’ 


A Sort SITUATION. 


Rambo (severely).—‘‘ The fact is, you are too 
lazy to work.”’ 

Ponsonby (indignantly).—“ No, sir! I’m will- 
ing to work; but I want a situation where I can 
work when I feel like it, take as many holidays as I please, and never get 
docked.”’ 

Rambo.—“ Why don’t you run for Congress ?”’ 


AND YET HE WAS NOT HAPPY. 


City Visitor.—‘' What makes little Tommy 
cry so, Mr. Leeks?” — 

Farmer Leeks.—‘‘ Wall, the fact is, he 
went out this morning to find a hornet’s 
nest for his natural history collection, and 

” 


City Visitor.—“‘ And the poor boy couldn’t 
find one ?”’ y 
Farmer Leeks.—‘‘Naw; the poor boy 
found one.”’ 
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THaT WAS ALL. 


Mrs. Cumso.—‘‘Why are you always 
making jokes about everything ?”’ 
Cumso.—“ Jest for fun.’’ 
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A GREAT STRIKER. 


Uncle Ned.—“ Does your father ever play ball, 
Tommy ?”’ 

Tommy (with the recollection of a recent chas- 
tisement in mind).—‘‘ No; but I ami sure, if-he did, 
that he would make a great batting average.” 


A Goop REASON WHY. 


“'T believe the ordinary English newspaper law 
does not apply to Punch?” remarked a vivacious 
young lady to Lord Bigdets. 

“Well, now, what law would apply, doncher 
know ?”’ 

‘The law of gravity might.” 





POWERFUL HINDSIGHT. 


Litewaite.—" I can’t account for Brindle’s ill success in his business ventures, 
Yy, He has such brilliant ideas, so logical and 


WNifpyn 


sensible,—can tell you just why he failed-——” 

Heavywaite.—“‘Oh, yes. He’s like most 
billiard-players,—chalks his cue after he 
misses a shot.’’ 


, HEAVY, WATER-PROOF CAKE. 
ae ‘“‘Oh, mamma, won’t you please give mea 
he i piece of that cake?”’ 
uy ‘“No, my dear ; it will make you sick.” 
“T don’t want to eat it; I only want to 
| make some sinkers for my fish-line.” . 
THEY Kept Him Busy. \ 
Jumley (to Puffer, who is busy writing). 
“My presence does not disturb you, does it?” 
Puffer.—‘ Oh, no; I don’t mind, as long as you don’t do as that blanked idiot 
Willis did this morning.”’ 


Jumley.—‘‘ What did he do?” 
Puffer.— He gave me a handful of peanuts. Couldn’t write for half an hour.” 


So HE Is. 
Amy.—“ What do you think of the young cor- 


netist, Mabel ?”’ 
Mabel.—“ Oh, he’s just utterly toot-too.” 


A PERPLEXING ANSWER. 

Poet (meeting editor on his way to the sanctum). 
—‘“'Does it make any difference to you if I write 
on both sides of the paper?” 

Editor (the sequence of his reflections inter- 
rupted).—“‘ Was it not you who sent me a poem 
recently entitled ‘Gentle Spring’ ?”’ 

Poet (flattered).—‘“‘ Yes, sir.” 

Editor (with emphasis).—‘ Then it doesn’t make 
a particle of difference. Good-day, sir.’’ 











